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The Surfrige Refrigerators, Air Con- 

ditloners and other home appliances 

like Water Héaters and Cooking Ranges etc., 

combine fine workmanship with elegant de- 

sign at really sensible prices. Each appliance 

is substantially built to withstand continual 
use minimising recurring expenses, 
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When Dunlop. first opened an office tà. 
Bombay at the end of 1898, there was no 
fanfare, no handouts, no headlines, і 
Just about їо years earlier, John Boyd: 
Dunlop, a veterinary surgeon, had inven- 
ted the first practicable pneumatic tyre. 
With the opening of the Dunlop 
office in Bombay the pneumatic tyre 

had come to India, і 


f 










The old century was about to say 

its quiet farewell. Tagore had not - 
yet started work on “Gitanjali” and 
Jamsetji Tata was yet to launch his 
epic search for iron ore. There 
was nothing, then, of the furious 
bustle that marks our days. 















Soon, very soon, all these 
were to change as India was 
caught up in the swift 
currents of zoth- 
century history. 
Dunlop has 

moved with the 
times and in 60 
years it has be- 
come a familiar 
and intimate name 
throughout the 
country. The 
Dunlop factory at Sahaganj has 
grown to become Asia's largest rubber 
manufacturing enterprise, and this 
sixtieth year of Dunlop in India is 
marked by the setting up of a 

new tyre factory at Ambattur. 2 4 


the long road to Ambattur | 
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OBSERVATIONS 


THE THREEFOLD CORD 


STABLISHED in 1938 in commem- 
Е of the birth centenary of 

Sri Ramakrishna, the Ramakrishna 
Mission Institute of Culture has а three- 
fold field of work. 


Firstly, it seeks to present a proper in- 
terpretation and appraisal of Indian cul- 
ture, and its full implications in the 
modern context, to make it the basis of the 
cultural integration of India and strengthen 
the bonds of unity between the different 
parts of the country. ‘The great spiritual 
traditions embodied in India's cultural 
heritage stand today as the recognized 
foundation on which to build the India 
of the future and India must fulfil her 
rôle in the comity of nations only on 
the basis of her own distinctive culture. 
The genius of Indian culture is the spirit 
of assimilation. India's future strength 
depends on her ability to adapt herself to 
modern world conditions and to imbibe 
and assimilate all that is worthy in other 
cultures. The work of the Institute is a 


2 


significant pointer to the means of consol- 
idating in India's national life these 
principles and ideals of cultural life and 
thought. 


Secondly, it seeks to promote better 
knowledge and understanding and establish 
cultural relationships between India and 
other countries. India is moving fiom a 
long period of isolation into an inescapable 
involvement with peoples and problems in 
all parts of the world. High priority there- 
fore attaches to а better understanding of 
other cultures by the Indian people and 
a better understanding of India abroad. 
Give and take in the world of ideas is vital 
to the progress of every country, and there 
is no doubt that effective cultural relations 
between India and other countries w ould, 
while enriching India, permit the uni- 
versal truths of Indian culture to flow into 
the world and contribute to the ad: ance- 
ment of world culture and the realization 
of the spiritual solidarity of mankind. 

Thirdly, it seeks to promote the study of 
the cultural heritage of mankind-as-a-whole 
asa background to the individual cultures 
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of the different countries of the world. 
‘This will enable individual cultural values 
to be viewed in proper perspective and will 
provide channels for their mutual аррге- 
ciation. 
will also provide a basis for the develop- 
ment of a mankind awareness, a mankind 
conception, a will towards mankind, and 
advance the cause of international under- 
standing and co-operation, and peaceful 
coexistence among the nations of the world. 


'The three aims of the Institute may be 
likened to a threefold cord. Each strand 
has a distinctive place within the whole, 
but none is independent of the others ; the 
three together intertwine and interact, 
lending strength and support to each other. 
Indian culture, to be rightly understood, 
must be seen in the context of other 
cultures, and as one of the strong tides 
flowing in the world, which, taken all 
together, constitute the rich heritage of 
mankind. 


I А 
ANCIENT THOUGHT IN MODERN INDIA 


. The first aim of the Institute is based 
upon the fact that in order to live fully, 
. taking her own distinctive place in the 
comity of nations, modern India must 
know and give expression to the ideals that 
have been the life-force of the nation for 
so long. 3 

One often hears it said that the cause 
of India's downfall was too much religion 
and that modern India should therefore 
get rid of religion as quickly as possible 
and concentrate, as western countries have 
done, upon industrial and technological 
advance. This hasty judgement indicates, 
on the one hand, a lack-of understanding 
as to what actually constitutes religion, and, 
on the other, a lack of vision as to tbe 
possible results of a onesided industrial 


On deeper levels, such a study: 


- thé soul’. 


civilization. It also ignores a.very funda- 
mental characteristic of Indian national 
life. Each nation has its own individuality. 
just as there is an individuality in every 
man, so there is a nztional individuality ; 
just as each individua. has a particular róle 
to play, some definite contribution to make 
in the economy of nature, so each nation 
has a destiny to fulfil. a mission to accom- 
plish. ‘There is a certain point where the 
life of the nation centres and this con- 
stitutes the very nationhood of that nation, 
the genius which gives the nation conti- 
nuity and force. Аз long as that genius 
remains untouched, the nation will live. 

Where, then, it is pertinent to ask, is the 
genius of the Indian nation? Is it not a 
fact that India has survived the vicissitudes 
of at least four thousand years known to 
history and of unknown thousands of pre- 
history? Is it not а асі that during that 
long period other grea& nations have risen 
up and again faded away? What is the 
hidden force that has kept this nation 
alive? What is the Lidden force that has 
ensured it a living continuity in spite of 
wave after wave of foreign conquest? 

The answer is that it is religion that is 
that hidden force. 1 that answer is true, 
India would be well advised to understand 
what is the religious force that has pre- 
served her. And having understood that, 
India would be equal'y well advised to in- 
vestigate ways and means whereby that re- 
ligious force may be carried forward, ex- 
pressed in modern terms, and adapted to 
modern conditions, tat it may continue 
to preserve the nation and preserve the 
róle which India has со play in the world. 

It is obvious that Ey the word 'religion" 
used in this sense, nc creed, no dogma is 
meant, no one denomination, no set of 
rites or practices. Religion here means 
'the science of relig оп, 'the science of 
It is thi: science that India 
has made ber own special field of study. 
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Other aspects of life, 
organization and the enjoyments of social 
life, the pursuit of wealth, and the pursuit 
of power, all these have been used to make 
up the complex pattern of life in India as 
elsewhere, but not one of them has ever 
dominated the national consciousness. In 
the scale of national values spirituality 
holds the highest place; spirituality is 
acknowledged by all to be the higbest aim 
even though in practice one may fall far 
short of it; even though it is proved more 
often in the breach than in any other way. 

The pursuit of spiritual knowledge is, 
then, the secret of India's strength in the 
past and in the future. It marks India's 
contribution to human, progress. Every 
human being everywhere is faced with the 
basic problem of reconciling life with 
death. Each generation has to face that 
problem and solve it in its own way. 
Success in every other field, in the accumu- 
lation of wealth, in the attainment of 
health, in the domination of nature in vari- 
ous ways, all in time have to be reconciled 
with death. The science of religion which 
deals with this basic problem is the science 
that establishes, for all who seek, the 
knowledge of deathlessness, satisfying the 
quest for ‘permanence, the desire for 
immortality that lies so very close to the 
heart of man. t 
. India's choice was thus one that put 
first things first. She saw tbat the science 
of the soul was the science that explained 
and justified all other interests and pur- 
suits; it was the science of sciences. Pur- 
suing this science she established univer- 
sal spiritual principles, truths, and ideas 
that have travelled to all parts of the world, 
bringing an influence to bear on all the 
major religious movements. 

This historical fact must, however, be 
viewed dispassionately. It by no means 
implies that Indians as a nation are superior 
to other people, even though the national 


politics, social: 


bent has produced by far a greater number 
of saints and prophets than any other 
nation. What this historical fact does 
imply, however, is recognition of the prin- 
ciple of specialization, or the division of 
labour, a principle that is widely accepted 
and applied today in innumerable ficlds. 
It is also a principle fraught with the great- 


. est significance for the modern world and 


for modern India. Specialization never 
implies the superiority of one field over 
another. For the principle of the division 
of labour says, in effect: ‘I shall do this 
while you do that, so that we may both 
profit jointly from the two aspects of 
knowledge thus gained’. 

If, then, India has specialized in the 
science of religion while other nations have 
specialized in other forms of science, the 
time has come when each may profit from 
the knowledge of the others. One of the 
main results of India’s specialization may 
be summed up in the Upanisadic dictum, 
“Cover everything with the Lord’. Diferent- 
ly expressed, this dictum is an assertion of 
the fact that this universe is ‘that One ap- 
pearing as Many’, everything that exists is 
one in spirit, varying only in outer form. 

It is this dictum that India needs to apply 
today as she moves forward on her national 
march. Western influences are now very 
strong in this country. India’s greatest 
need as she goes forward into a new phase 
of civilization, governed largely by the in- 
fluences set in motion by western scientific 
specialization, is not less religion, but 
more. If she can tfuly learn to ‘cover every- 
thing with the Lord’ she has nothing to 
fear from the industrialization and urbani- 
zation that are new to her. For in accept- 
ing the knowledge gained by other nations 
through their own specialized study, India 
can at the same time preserve her own 
national genius only if she remembers to 
‘cover’ that new knowledge with the Lord. 
This will also rectify India’s great national 
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failing. The danger accompanying special- 
ization is one-sidedness, and it is one-sided- 
ness that has for many centuries been the 
source of national weakness and degenera- 
tion. Instead of covering everything with 
the Lord, the tendency in India has been to 
ignore and neglect the outer world for the 
sake of the inner. Thought has been devel- 
oped, but not the power of expressing that 
thought in action. 

The way forward for India now is to 
'cover everything with the Lord'. Disrup- 
tive forces, which have in recent decades led 
to the growth of provincialism and the loss 
of a sense of national unity, can only be 
overcome by the practical application. of 
this national trait of being able as well as 
willing to ‘cover everything with the Lord’, 
Seeing the Lord everywhere, in the States 
with their different characteristics, in the 
cities with their vast civic problems, in the 
refugees that still constitute an immense 
national problem, in the new schemes all 
over the country for irrigation, flood con- 
trol, and the generation of electricity, in 


the spread of education and health services, 


in social change, and in the improvement 
of agriculture. Seeing the Lord in all these 
different aspects of active modern life, 
India will use western knowledge, but she 
will not be westernized. She will keep in- 
tact ber genius, her hidden force, and thus 
preserve her own field of specialization and 
avoid the errors that have accompanied 
the specialization of the West. 


II 


INDIAN ‘THOUGHT IN THE COMITY OF 
' NATIONS 


THE sECOND am of the Institute gives 
recognition to that development of modern 
times which is without doubt the most sig- 
nificant feature of the age—the coming 
together of nations. While attention is 


centred on modern wonders, on air travel 
and space travel and on new and better 
bombs, the greatest wonder of the age ful- 
fils itsel£ in comparative obscurity. 

From ages spent in comparative individ- 
ual isolation, the nations bave now moved 
forward into the age of communication. 
Within a space of fifty years changes have 
taken piace that bring the nations together 
in ways inconceivable in previous cen- 
turies; and when we recall that what we 
see now is only the beginning of air travel, 
of radio and television. we feel sure (һас 
given the conditions necessary for contin- 
ued development, communication from 
nation to nation will prove an ever increas- 
ingly significant fact 1n modern civilization. 

For given the ability to communicate, 
the first question that naturally arises is, 
What is to be communicated from опе 
country to another? And the answer can 
only be, Thought. Speech and action arise 
from thought, and it is the thought of each 
nation, the accumulated thought of cen- 
turies, that now the nations are in a posi- 
tion to exchange one with another. 

The principle of the division of labour 
as amongst nations that we have shown to 
be working within India, may now be seen 
to be working also in the reverse direction. 
While India complements her specialized 
thought with the specialized thought of 
other nations, they, in their turn, are 
able to complement (Љеш specialized 
thought with India's. The one-sidedness 
that is the bane of specialization is the 
weakness of western civilization, no less 
than it is the weakness of Indian civi- 
lization. Western nations in concentrating 
upon the development of physical sciences 
have neglected the science of religion. 'T'his 
deficiency they are now made to feel by 
the fact that for all their social organiza- 
tion, for all their perfecting of political 
machinery, moral and spiritual problems 
still remain unsolved, and they have to be 
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“solved. Life is still a mystery, death is 
still a fact, and the basic human relations 
that alone make possible a stable society 
and full co-operation between nations have 
not yet been discovered. ` 

Thus it is that many minds in the West 


today are keenly aware of. the need to estab- ` 


lish the science of religion. Finding по 
‚ Satisfaction in the attitude of the Church, 
which is primarily an emotional attitude, 
the modern intellectual in the West 
searches for a rational answer to the ques- 
tionings of his intellect. His need is to 
understand himself, his own nature, and his 
place in the universe. He is ready to believe 
that religion is life ; he demands a religion 
that will be fully applicable in every 
aspect of life. 

The science of religion therefore has a 
place in the thought of western nations 
today. And since it is India that has 
through the centuries made that science 
her special study, it is for India now, 
humbly and dispassionately, to make avail- 
able to the whole world whatever knowl- 
edge she has gained as a result of that 
study. i , 

This is one aspect of the róle India is 
required to play in this age of communica- 
tion. Communication implies 'conversa- 
tion'; and 'conversation' in turn implies 
the exchange of thought and ideas. It is 
such 'conversation' that is described in the 
second aim of the Institute. 

The need for such conversation will be 
recognized when it is seen that the develop- 
ment of communication among the nations 
has in turn given rise to new situations 
which call for a revision of attitudes. A 
new awareness has been born of the 
equality of the nations of the world; a 
new recognition has been born of the right 


of every culture to develop freely along 


its chosen lines. And side by side with 
these is each nation's awareness that its 
own traditional way of thought must now 
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be subjected to the scrutiny of other cul- 
tures and be part of a process of intercul- 
tural comparison and contrast. 

These new attitudes find themselves in 
conflict with old attitudes which centred 
round ideas of national and racial 
superiority and cultural or religious exclu- 
sivism. ‘These old attitudes are still a force 
to be reckoned with and they constitute a 
serious psychological barrier to full under- 
standing between nations. Ву working to 
overcome thesé psychological barriers a 
contribution can be made towards the ulti- 
mate breaking down of political barriers 
which through exploitation and aggression 
also stand as a serious menace to world 
understanding and unity. 

As a result of conversation between 
nations, the sheer ignorance of each other's 
thought that was in the past the mother 
of so many wrong attitudes, will be re- 
placed by knowledge. Facts of history, 
supported by explanations of concepts and 
ideas, being made known from nation to 
nation will serve to foster mutual appre- 
ciation and lead to the recognition of the 
fact of the solidarity of mankind. 


IH 
Man's CULTURAL HERITAGE 


THE THIRD AIM of the Institute follows 
present trends to their logical conclusion. 
Тһе regeneration of India is closely related, 
as we have seen, to the relationship be- 
tween India and other countries. "Гһе culti- 
vation of this relatibnship through mutual 
appreciation and conversation leads to the 
recognition of the equality of all cultures, 
and the need for mutual appreciation and 
understanding among all the nations of 
the world. Mutual appreciation must lead 
eventually to the conception of mankincl-as- 
a-whole. Every achievement in every cul- 
ture belongs not merely to the culture that 
produced it, but to the whole world. The 
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Englishman, the Indian, the Japanese is” 


first. and foremost a human being; his 
achievements are human achievements. 
They belong to the world. ‘They belong 
to the world not merely as a matter of 
sentiment. but, in this age of communica- 
tion, as a matter of fact. What happens in 
Tokyo today 15 known in London to- 
morrow—or sooner! Every event that 
occurs, whereyer it may be, is turned into 
a world event by the simple fact of its being 
made known and thereby attracting the 
interest of the world. Тһе conquering of 
Everest was not a Nepali event because 
Everest happened to be in Nepal; nor was 
it an English event because it happened 
to be an Englishman who organized ıt. 
Nor did it belong exclusively to either of 
the two nations whose representatives had 
the honour of reaching the summit. The 
conquering of Everest was a world event 
because the whole world shared in the ex- 
citement of the achievement; the whole 
world was interested. In the same way, 
the new satellites that have been sent into 
space are achievements that belong to the 
whole world and not exclusively to the in- 
dividual nations that have produced them. 

Now we find that we are rapidly moving 
towards the time when every achievement 
in the sciences and in the arts, every 
achievement in the world of thought as 
well as in the world of action, every 
spiritual achievement even, must attract the 
interest of the whole world, because it will 
be known to the whole world. 

It is the fact of the proved universality 
of current events that will in turn establish 
the universality of past events. This will 
entail a revised attitude to history. His- 
tory can no longer retain the privilege 
bestowed upon it as the story of events 
from one’s own particular national stand- 
point, regardless of the standpoint of others. 
Now history will become the story of the 
universe ; 


it will relate with scientific 


detachment the story of events as world 
events, and not as national events. History 
will become the story of all the achieve- 
ments of mankind. 

Thus it comes abcut that the study of 
the whole cultural heritage of mankind is 
necessary as a background to the study of 
individual cultures. Viewed from this 
standpoint all great achievements in the 
fields of art, literature, science, religion, 
and political, social, ind economic organi- 
zation belong to the whole of humanity, 
and not to the particular race or group 
which brought them into being. Such a 
study of all great human achievements will 
reveal the deepest meanings of the word 
‘culture’, for such a srudy must of necessity 
confront the student with a wide diversity 
of values, each representing a particular 
emphasis in thought, and therefore accept- 
able in its own right as a contribution to 
the culture of mankimd.as-a-wbole. It is in 
this attitude of gran-ing validity to every 
culture that the study of the cultural herit- 
age of mankind will achieve a revolution 
in outlook, for it carries as а corollary 
immediate recognition of the fact that 
every culture is endowed with universal 
qualities that can be inderstood, respected, 
and accepted by all эеор1еѕ. Whereas, in 
the past, differences п outlook have been 
the source of attitudes varying from open 
animosity to sheer indifference, now differ- 
ences in thought are to be valued and re- 
spected not only as expressions of individ- 
uality, but as sources of enrichment for 
all. Each culture is expected to maintain 
its own individuality but at the same time 
to give recognition to the influences it has 
received from others Тһе interaction of 
cultures is to be observed from a stand- 
point of equality and liberty. 

Тһе study of the. cultural heritage of 
mankind thus becomes a project for the 
study and apprehens on of the lasting, liv- 
ing thoughts that mam has inherited, made 
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his own, and will in time pass on to future 
generations. This aspect of Institute work is 
therefore not to be regarded as an academ- 
ic study of some peoples by other peoples, 
but as an attempt to make known to all 
people everywhere the living traditions 
that are at the heart of the ways of think- 
ing, feeling, and living of all peoples ; for 
it is these living traditions that are most 
truly represented by the word 'culture'. 
In igathering together these living tradi- 
tions, in thus pooling the spiritual re- 
sources of mankind, the world will draw 
nearer than it has ever been before to full 
and harmonious living. 


THE ROLE OF INDIVIDUAL CULTURES 


Тһе question of the individuality of each 
culture in its relation to world culture 
deserves more detailed consideration. We 
are accustomed now to thinking in terms 
of eastern culture or western culture; and 
so on. As distinctive individual contribu- 
tions, they will remain separate, no doubt. 
But now it is necessary to see that they 
are complementary to each other, and that 
both are parts of an overall culture. The 
süm total of all the achievements of the 
human race, in whatever age, in whatever 
field, forms what we may call world culture. 
The time has now come when individual 
cultures must be regarded purely as dif- 
ferent facets of world culture. 


In analysing the nature of a culture the 
first thing noticed is that each culture shows 
certain main interests which it prefers 
above all others. Іп some degree all in- 
terests are reptesented in every culture, 
but some receive a greater emphasis than 
others, and this it is that decides the nature 
of a given culture and thus gives it a place 
as а facet of world culture. The chosen 
field of each culture is of the utmost im- 
portance to itself and to the world as a 
whole. Each culture has, ás it were, a basic 


апа well-being centre in religion. 


idea to work out, a destiny to fulfil, a róle 
to play in the world, and a contribution to 
make to the whole civilization of man. А 
culture can flourish only so long as it re- 
mains true to the basic idea which is its 
strength. Until that idea is destroyed a 
culture cannot die, nothing can kill it. 

The significance of this will be seen more 
clearly if we take an example and consider 
for a moment what are the main сһатасісг- 
Istics of Indian and western cultures, for 
each has, obviously, a distinct and separate 
main theme of its own, a basic idea which 
has been its guiding principle from its 
very inception, which is its life-force, and 
which is now being worked out. 

Western or Anglo-Saxon culture sprang 
from Greek culture, and to this day carries 
forward the basic idea of Greek ctviliza- 
tion. That basic idea may be summarized 
by the word ‘expression’. The expansion 
and expression of good through society 
forms the basis of western civilization. 
Great social progress, great progress to- 
wards humanity, and great powers of civi- 
lization—these are the pillars of strength 
which western culture has built up, all 
springing from that one basic need 'to ex- 
press. Through education, the refine- 
ments of living, political organization, the 
development of science, and the principle 
of the Welfare State, the basic western urge 
Чо express' has manifested itself, апа thus 
through work and activity it has created 
conditions conducive to wealth and power 
and to happiness, enjoyment, and well- 
being. e 
The basic idea of Indian culture may be 
summarized by the word 'religion' in the 
sense of an attempt to manifest the divinity 
within. While western culture manifests 
physical energy, Indian culture manifests 
spiritual energy. The vitality of India is 
concentrated in religion ; life and growth 
The 
reason for this is that India adopted the 
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science of religion as her mission in the 
world. We find even in the Vedas the dec- 
laration, "I'hat science is the greatest which 
makes one know That which never changes 
and by knowing which everything 1s 
known’. It is as if a definite choice was 
made in those early days between the pur- 
suit of the science of nature, the sciences 
that lead to physical well-being, and the 
pursuit of the science of the soul; and it 
is this science that has become the national 
characteristic and is the vitality of the race. 
So strong has been this science of religion 
that it has been, in the course of history, 
a vital influence on the great religious 
movements throughout the world. 

‘The Indian study of the science of reli- 
gion led to the discovery of two basic uni- 
versal spiritual principles, the spiritual one- 
ness of all things and the divine nature 
of man. The conception of the spiritual 
oneness of all things led to the conviction 
that the great variety found in the world, 
the world of thought as well as the physical 
world, found its reality in the underlying 
spiritual unity. This not only resolved all 
contradictions and. differences, it also em- 
braced life in all its aspects, and formed the 
basis on which social organization was 
founded. Тһе conception of the divine 
nature of man led to the conviction that the 
aim of life was spiritual realization, the 
spiritualization or purification of the mind. 
India’s strength rests upon these principles. 
She has flourished when they have been well 
expressed, and she has degenerated when 
they have been forgotten or submerged. 
India lives today because, in spite of cen- 
turies of degeneration, these principles 
have been kept alive in the national con- 
sciousness. India shows a resurgence of 
strength today, and that strength will be 
measured by the degree to which she can 
succeed in putting her principles into prac- 
tice, adapting them to the special condi- 
tions of the modern world. 


: THE INTEGRATION OF CULTURES 


Having taken these examples of two dis- 
tinctive cultures, let us now study the róle 
each of them may play in the establishment 
of world culture. World culture comes into 
existence the moment we give recognition 
to the cultural achievements of man as 
man, a universal being and not merely a 
westerner or an easterrer or a member of 
one particular nation or race. Each cul 
ture will be viewed from two standpoints. 
First, from its own standpoint, the stand- 
point of its own basic idea; and here we 
may emphasize that individual nations, 
their customs and ways of life, must be 
judged from the standpoint of the basic 
idea that governs their own culture, and 
from no other. And, secondly, each cul- 
ture will be viewed from the standpoint 
of its contribution to the over-all thought 
of man and the process of civilization. 


It is here that another factor must be 
brought into consideration. This is the 
interplay between cultures, and the influ- 
ence of one upon another. For since each 
culture has its own basic idea and lives only 
through that idea, it is to that extent one- 
sided. ‘Therefore it 1s necessary for the 
various cultures to complement each other 
and supply the balance that is missing when 
one culture stands alone. 


Let us examine this point through the 
examples we have already cited, Indian 
culture and western culture. Indian cul- 
ture, as we have seen, centres in thought. 
With the passage of centuries, Indian 
powers of thought have not diminished ; 
but what has diminished is the power of 
expression. It is as if the thought of the 
nation was hidden away, like buried treas- 
ure, and no attempt was made to manifest 
that thought in the world. So great was 
the lack of the power of expression that 
until recently India was widely thought 
of as a dead nation. For without expression 
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the power of thought is rendered useless. 
Today, however, under the direct influence 
of western powers of expression and prog- 
ress—expression being the keynote of 
western culture—India is being forced up. 
Western influences have roused India, and 
this rousing will result in India once more 
bringing out her hidden treasure for her 
own regeneration and the good of the 
world. Her powers of thought will find 
their fulfilment in expression. Іп other 
words, in order to progress India must com- 
bine the power of expression with the 
power of thought. 


Western culture, in its turn, is now feel- 
ing the need of some other power besides 
the power of expression. The West has 
discovered that no amount of political or 
social manipulation of human conditions 
can cure the evils of life. Problems have 
arisen which demand solution on a spirit- 
ual basis, but that spiritual basis is lack- 
ing. Christianity is there, but it has been 
imperfectly understood ; and as it is now 
understood, it cannot supply the solution. 
Thus it has come about that, aided by its 
own science which has demonstrated 
through physical means the oneness of the 
universe, the West is now ready to receive 
the basic principles of India’s culture, the 
spiritual oneness of the universe and the 
divine nature of man. In the light of these 
principles, western ways of thought, ethics, 
and the need for expression find their 
rationale and their fulfilment. 


This modern integration of Indian and 
western cultures acquires greater interest 
and significance when we recall that both 
are, after all, of Aryan origin. One branch 
of the Aryan race became the founders of 
Greek civilization, and another branch be- 
came the founders of Indian civilization. 
So, travelling down the centuries, each with 
its own distinctive thought, these two great 
members of the Aryan family now meet 
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again that each may profit by the experi- 
ences of the other. 

There is one more point to make clear 
if we are to understand the full implica- 
tions of the integration of cultures. Look- 
ing once more.at the achievements of 
Indian and western cultures, it will be 
seen that each may be regarded as an 
attempt to transcend tbe limitations im- 
posed by nature. Western culture, in work- 
ing out the expansion and expression of 
good through society, found itself forced to 
try to transcend the limitations of nature 
in its external aspect, nature as seen in the 
world around. Indian culture, on the 
other hand, in concentrating on the 
attempt to manifest the divinity within 
man, found itself forced to try to tran- 
scend the limitations of nature in its 
internal aspect, in the world within the 
mind and soul of man. Basically, these 
two attempts are but different aspects of 
the same urge, for what man is trying to 
do—and the whole meaning of life centres 
in this—is to transcend all limitations, 


physical, mental, and spiritual. We have 


seen, however, that in concentrating on 
one aspect only, trying to transcend either 
physical limitations or mental and spiritual 
limitations, both western and Indian civili- 
zations have failed to achieve their object. 
The integration of cultures in order to 
establish world culture therefore implies 
the cultivation of both these aspects simul- 
taneously.’ 

This does not imply an artificial syn- 
thesis or the merging of one culture into 
another. Western culture would retain its 
own basic idea, the idea of expression, of 
going outwards to conquer external nature 
and thus transcend physical limitations. 
But that going outwards would then be 
based upon the ability to go inwards also. 
Balance or wholeness would be achieved, 
because the power to express outwards 
would be equalled by the power to per- 
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ceive the underlying spiritual unity of all 
things, making it possible to transcend 
mental and spiritual limitations also. In- 
dian culture, similarly, would retain its 
own basic idea, the idea that the aim of 
man is to manifest the divinity within him, 
transcending mental and spiritual limita- 
tions. But this ability to go deep into the 
depths of internal nature would be accom- 
panied by great energy, a longing for im- 
provement and the ability to effect it, 
fortitude, self-reliance, and strength ; thus 
would be established the urge to transcend 
physical limitations also. Balance or whole- 
ness would be achieved because the power 
to perceive the underlying spiritual unity 
of all things would be equalled by е 
power to express it outwardly. ' 

The conception of world culture takes its 
stand on the solid foundation of man’s 
ability to transcend all his limitations, 
physical, mental, and spiritual. It implies 
balance or wholeness, achieved in various 
ways, and achieved without the loss of any 
one individual culture. It takes man to 
the very centre of his problem of life on 
earth, for it shows him how to live fully in 
a glorious universe, but to live in the con- 
sciousness of his own true natuxe which is 
one with the spirit behind that universe. 
That this conception of world culture is 
the way forward for man today is sup- 
ported by what we see actually taking place 
in the interplay of Indian and western 
civilizations. 

Thus it comes about that the study of the 
whole cultural heritage of mankind is 
necessary as a background to the study of 
individual cultures. Such a study must re- 
veal the interaction that has taken place 
between cultures in the course of the devel- 
opment of each civilization. Every culture 
has been both borrower and lender. ‘The 
wide recognition of this fact can go far 
towards the cultivation of a healthy attitude 
between cultures. Ideas of superiority will 


be difficult to retain. For recognizing the 
debts which cultures owe to each other, 
the peoples of the world will be brought 
nearer to mutual understanding and con- 
tinued freedom of exchange. 

The integration of cultures implies 
growth and fulfilment without the loss of 
individuality. Every culture, every nation 
has its part to play. While the meeting of 
western and Indian cultures carries the 
clearly defined results we have demon- 
strated, the interplay of all other cultures 
is constant, even though less conspicuous, 
less dramatic, in its effects. What is neces- 
sary is that we should be conscious of this 
interplay, welcome it, and encourage it. It 
is then that we shall recognize that each 
culture has a distinctive contribution to 
make to the grand process of the civiliza- 
tion of man. What forces man onward, 
after all, is that inner urge, universally felt, 
to manifest the power within him and thus 
transcend all his limitations. Individual 
cultures are but individual attempts to 
achieve this end. No one culture has yet 
achieved it, and if it will ever be achieved 
on a national scale we do not know, 
although we do know that occasionally it 
has been achieved by rare individuals So 
we have to push on, and go on working for 
it against all odds. 

And the way to work for it is simply to 
adopt all possible means to spread knowl- 
edge and coxrect understanding among the 
peoples of the world, and to cultivate the 
conception of world culture as the integra- 
tion and the fulfilment of all the separate 
achievements of the human race, since they 
are but different facets of the same basic 
struggle. ‘This is the new perception that 
alone can lead to the harmony of nations 
we now feel it imperative to achieve. 


THE CONCEPT OF MAN AS SPIRIT 


The study of the cultural heritage of 
mankind needs to be approached also from 
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another standpoint. For such a study 
entails a reorientation of man's conception 
of himself. The way man looks at himself, 
his conception of his own nature, governs 
all his other concepts. "Therefore this is the 
most important field in which education 
towards universal harmony has to be con- 
ducted. The highest teachings of every 
culture converge on one point—that the 
life of man centres in spirit and not in the 
senses, 


Yet man is still governed by his senses in 
his attitude to himself, to his neighbour, 
and to his world; and this is the funda- 
mental explanation of international ten- 
sions, of crime.and aggression, of error and 
selfishness, and of all the other con- 
.comitant evils that beset the world. For 
while man believes that he is body, the 
necessity arises to defend and preserve 
that body, and this can only be done 
at the expense of other bodies.” Then 
the idea of separateness is introduced, the 
separateness of individual from individual, 
and of group from group, nation from 
nation. It is the idea of separateness that 
causes so much misery in the world. 


What is needed therefore is a reorienta- 
tion of man's view of himself. Until now; 
only religion and philosophy have been in 
a position to offer this reorientation and 
thus counteract man's firm belief in his 
senses; and religion and philosophy have 
not made much headway, for they cannot 
appeal to all people. Now, however, other 
fields are open. Science can play its part ; 
likewise social science, psychology, and 
education. From all these various stand- 
points, man can be taught to view himself 
as ‘a soul with a body’ rather than as 
'a body with a soul'. 

In whatever way it may be expressed, the 
idea of man as spirit, divine by nature, must 
be made known to all. This is the birth- 
right of every man. He has only to claim 


it, to recognize it, and make it his own. 
It has been said that the cause of all misery 
is ignorance. ‘This is true in every state 
of life, from the social to the spiritual. It 
is ignorance that causes hatred, апа it is 
ignorance that causes man to put his trust 
in the idea of separateness. Let man now 
see himself and all others as spirit, and let 
him see that there is but one spirit in the 
universe, variously manifested, and the 
idea of separateness will vanish. 


Once the idea of separateness has been 
overcome, man's strength will increase to 
the degree that spiritual strength is greater 
than physical. And because the world is, 
after all, a subjective world, as we see it 
and what we make it, the reorientation of 
man's view of himself will effect a reorienta- 
tion of man's view of the world and what 
he does with it. Man's progress has been 
built on faith in himself. It is this faith, 
the faith in his ability to build empires, 
climb mountains, explore inaccessible re- 
gions of the globe and the universe, and 
penetrate the mysteries of nature, it js this 
faith in muscle and brain that has now 
to be metamorphosed into faith in spirit. 
Man as spirit is the discovery common to 
all fields of research, although each ex- 
presses it differently, and the time has there- 
fore come when this discovery can and 
must, in turn, be used as the basis of man’s 
thought in all his activities. 


THE CONCEPT OF MANKIND-AS-A-WHOLE 


The value of this reorientation of man's 
view of himself extends from value to the 
individual in the development of his 
character to value to the whole of man- 
kind in the development of organiza- 
tion from a universal standpoint. In this 
study, we are concerned. with its valuc as a 
means of relating parts to the whole that 
is of relating individuals to mankind- 
as-a-whole, and relating also the diferent 
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aspects of man's activity and all his 
problems to mankind-as-a-whole. The 
aim before us is that mankind should 
function as an entity; and to achieve 
this end, it is necessary to build up a con- 
sciousness of that entity ; for an entity does, 
in fact, exist, even though we are not 
conscious of it. At present an individual 
regards himself as a member of a particular 
group with certain specific interests. His 
group may be a particular nation, or a 
particular religion, or an ideological insti- 
tution, or even a particular civilization. 
Because most individuals think in terms of 
one or more or all of these, a sense of 
loyalty to mankind-asa-whole does not 
exist. "There is at present no scope for the 
individual to think of himself in terms of 
the whole of mankind. There is по organ- 
ized integrating force which links up the 
separate groups by relating them to an 
over-all whole. 

It is our belief that the integrating force 
needed for the development of mankind 
awareness is the reorientated view of the 
nature of man that we have outlined. 
When man sees himself and others from the 
standpoint of universal spirit, two things 
happen. First, he knows that the separate- 
ness of the individual is only apparent and 
temporary, and that therefore ‘he has 
nothing to fear from others, so the cause of 
strife is removed ; and secondly, he sees 
that groups of all kinds, nations, religions, 
ideological institutions, and civilizations 
have each their place since each is but one 
aspect of man's attempt ж express that one 
universal spirit in his everyday life. 
Groups will then be seen not as rivals, but 
as complementary to each other. 

In the same way, all the different fields 
of man's thought—science, the arts, sociol- 
ogy, religion and philosophy, and so on— 
can be linked up with the concept of 
mankind-as-a-whole based on the spiritual 
nature of man and the universe. 


This opens up an entirely new vista in 
humanistic studies, and this the Institute 
seeks to follow through in its department 
for the study of the cultural heritage of 
mankind. Mankind must sooner or later 
function as an organized whole, but before 
this can become possible people must be 
educated towards a mankind awareness, a 
mankind conception, a will towards man- 
kind. Through systematic study, research, 
and discussion the Institute seeks to spread 
education. towards an awareness of the 
concept of mankind-as-a-whole. 


UNIVERSAL MAN AND HUMAN RELATIONS 


Education towards the concept of man- 
kind-as-a-whole is по mere academic pur- 
suit. It is of the utmost practical and 
urgent significance in the solution of 
modern world problems. The crisis of this 
age centres upon whether or not man is 
capable of absorbing into a peaceful unified 
whole, differences in aim, outlook, and 
ideology, differences in culture, differences 
in values. If political doctrines, which 
have already led man to the brink of a 
precipice, are not to be allowed to push 
him into the abyss below, a formula has to 
be found which will give all possible 
differences a valued. position in world 
civilization. Such a formula, arising out 
of the concept of mankind-as-a-whole, 
will not, however, remain a cold abstrac- 
tion. It will lend itseli also to the warmth 
of fellowship expressed not only between 
nations, but between individuals. 


The question of international under- 
standing or a correct and co-ordinated 
relationship between nations, has to be 
approached first of all from this analytical 
viewpoint. For groups of nations analyse 
into nations, nations analyse into cities or 
regional groups, regional groups analyse 
into the family, and tbe family analyses 
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into the individual So ultimately the 
question of the relationship between 
nations rests upon the relationship between 
the individual and society. 


Society is, as it were, an infinite extension 
of the individual; what is good for the 
individual is good for society. This relates 
to the concept of Universal Man, which 
embodies that which is common to all men, 
but at the same time comprehends the 
uniqueness lof each individual. But the 
concept of Universal Man must be extended 
to include Universal Man in society. For 
man the individual is also man the unit 
of society. Ап individual never develops 
in isolation, but has a mutual relationship 
with society. His task as an individual is 
to grow, and to grow spiritually, for spirit- 
uality is the basic characteristic of his 
nature. In the fulfilment of this task, he is 
irrevocably related to society through the 
róles he plays, and it is through playing 
these róles that his character is moulded. 
Therefore, if it is our desire to understand 
fully the nature of man and his activities, 
it is necessary to regard him simultaneously 
as an individual and as a unit of society. 
The one cannot be separated from tbe 
other. St. Paul's assertion. that 'we are 
members one of another' implies more 
than the mere fact of a bond of fellowship 
between individuals. It implies that man 
can attain fullness of life only if he recog- 
nizes his essential relationship with others, 
that society makes the individual no less 
than the individual makes society. 


Now it follows that the conception of 
Universal Man implies this very close rela- 
tionship between the individual and society. 
Universal Man is the individual in his 
universal aspect, or the aspect that, as an 
expression of tbe universal Spirit, is 
common to all теп; but Universal Man 
is also in society as the infinite extension 
of the individual. 


"Therefore to view man, the individual, 
as Universal Man does not necessitate the 
denial of the individuality of man. We 
have seen that individuality or differentia- 
tion is a necessary part of life on earth ; 
and we have also seen that differentiation 
need not entail conflict. Individuality does 
not depend for its existence on competition 
or rivalry with other individuals. The 
clash of individuals is removed once recog- 
nition is given to the principle of variety 
based on unity. Тһе individuality of each 
man is of the utmost value to society. For 
it means that each man has his own individ- 
ual contribution to make to the welfare 
and progress of society. 

The ethical norm for individual and 
corporate behaviour, expressed through 
rights and duties, may be seen to emanate 
from the recognition of the spiritual basis 
of society. Whatever serves and fosters 
the well-being of Universal Man is alone 
right for the individual. АП social forms, 
political institutions, laws and customs 
must also emanate from the same source 
and not simply derive their existence, as so 
often happens, from the superficial con- 
struction of society which is subject to 
change with the passage of time. The truth 
of this may be demonstrated by a brief 
reference to western political history during 
the past thirty years. Certain western 
nations grouped themselves together to 
crush Fascism and ‘Hitlerism’. No sooner 
had they achieved their object than they 
found themselves with the task of defeating 
Communism. 'The attitude and behaviour 
of these nations thus derive directly from 
society as it happens to be in the present 
era, with the result that the defeat of one 
‘ism’ after another leaves the basic problem 
unsolved. Slowly, and under the threat of 
mutual extermination, there are now signs 
that the nations of the world are approach- 
ing the realization that political adjust- 
ments have to be made on the basis of the 
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welfare of Universal Man. If this is 
achieved the political organization of 
the world will develop an entirely new 
character. Political organization, hand in 
hand with social organization, wil then 
express a common purpose based on our 
human heritage and leading to а common 
destiny. International disputes must al- 
ways arise, as disputes between individuals 
can never be expected to cease. What is 
important therefore is the way in which 
disputes are dealt with. Some there are 
who advocate 'peace at any price', while 
others believe that ‘might is right’. Neither 
of these two extremes becomes necessary if 
justice is administered on a universal level, 
and if that ideal of justice is derived purely 
from the consideration of what is good for 
bumanity as a whole. Universal Man again 
stands as the criterion. 


What is good for humanity as а whole 
becomes, then, the test of all individual 
and corporate action and achievement. No 
one is truly great unless his life and work 
are of value to Universal Man. 


It is not difficult to see that the division 
of the human race into separate races and 
nations is based upon superficial affinities. 
While it is necessary to admit and welcome 
the physical differences that exist between 
nations, it is also necessary to overcome the 
psychological prejudices that now cloud our 
understanding of the fact that man, every- 
where in the world, is Universal Man, the 
human expression of a spiritual unity. 
What is really good. for oge is good for all, 
and anything that denies this fact merely 
represents selfishness. What has been des- 
cribed as the clash of cultures has also been 
described, more correctly, as ‘a clash of 
camouflaged selfish interests’, and the same 
is true of notions of racial superiority and 
cultural exclusiveness. 


It is significant that the term ‘neigh- 
bourly’ is used to signify friendship. A 


neighbour is one who should be friendly 
and who has a claim on the friendliness of 
others. This claim to friendship is based 
upon the fact that physical proximity 
engenders certain common interests. To- 
day, we find that whet constitutes phys- 
ical proximity has undergone a veritable 
revolution. For physically the world has 
contracted rapidly and effectively ; the re- 
mote has been brought very near. Neigh- 
bourliness thus assumes a new significance ; 
friendship between ne:ghbours has to be 
extended to include th» whole world, and 
every organization mus: be consistent with 
the welfare of the whole community: of 
mankind. But, above all, neighbourliness, 
and indeed every aspect of human relations, 
must be based upon tha: universal approach 
that arises from the >erception of basic 
spiritual unity. 


IV 
THE THREEFOLD Corp ror Inpra 


THE THREEFOLD corp which we have 
made symbolic of the aims of the Institute 
may also be seen to symbolize modern 
India, her position in the comity of nations, 
and her position in relation to mankind-as- 
a-whole. 


From the national ~iewpoint, first and 
foremost is it essential for every citizen of 
modern India to recognize the facts of his 
own cultural heritage Only by under- 
standing what has preserved the nation in 
the past can he be in a position to con- 
tribute to its continued preservation in the 
future. This must be understood if India 
as a nation is to live. India will not live 
if she departs now frcm her own special 
genius. At the presen: time she faces un- 
precedented temptations; forces stronger 
than armies are sweepiag over India, offer- 
ing new values for old. So India must 
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cling tenaciously to her own values and 
then alone will she be able to play an 
effective part in the comity of nations. 

From the international viewpoint, India 
has now to play her part in the exchange of 
thought and. ideas, the communication from 
nation to nation, that is the special feature 
of the modern era. Taking her place in 
a new process of intercultural comparison 
and contrast, India bas now to make known 
to the world her own contribution to the 
cultural heritage of mankind, and, at the 
same time, make known to her own people 
the contributions made by other nations. 
‚ The new awareness, thus made possible, 
of the complementary nature of cultures 
will preserve the individuality of each but 
will also work to overcome ignorance and 
exclusivism, and lead to the recognition of 
the fact of the spiritual solidarity of man- 
kind. і i 

From the world viewpoint, India also has 
a contribution to make to the cultivation of 
the conception of mankind-as-a-whole, a 
conception based on the recognition of 
every individual achievement as part of the 
. whole cultural heritage of mankind. From 
this standpoint differences in outlook or in 
thought will take their place with honour 
and respect, for each will be seen to repre- 


sent a particular emphasis in thought, and: 


will therefore be acceptable in its own right 
as a contribution to the over-all thought 


of man which comprises all his various 
attempts to transcend. his limitations. 


V 


” 


Tue THREEFOLD Corp ror Every NATION 


THE SYMBOL of the threefold cord carries 
this significance not only for India, but for 
every nation in the world. In this age of 
communication every nation has the same 
threefold task as we have here ascribed to 
India. First, each nation must strengthen 
and foster that special genius in her own 
culture that has given her life as a nation. 
Secondly, each nation must make her own 
culture known to other nations and pro- 
mote among her own people knowledge 
and appreciation of other cultures, in order 
that her people may receive beneficial in- 
fluences from the experience and attain- 
ments of all other nations. Thirdly, each 
nation must develop an awareness of man- 
kind-as-a-whole, welcoming every human 
achievement as part of the whole cultural 
heritage of mankind, and resolving in this 
way, all differences in thought and outlook. 

Basing the conception of mankind-as-a- 
whole on the foundation of man as spirit, 


the world will advance towards true inter- 


national understanding and co-operation 
and make possible that peaceful coexistence 
that is the goal of all. 


SCIENCE AND HUMAN WISDOM 


PROFESSOR SIDNEY HOOK 


Professor Sidney Hook is a leading American philosopher 
of range and an able interpreter of experimental етрітісізт 
developed by John Dewy. Не is an active campaigner on 


behalf of international democratic movements. 
the text of the lecture he delivered at the Institute in 
December 1958. 


‘revolution’ and. ‘crisis’. ‘Revolution’ 

signifies transformation; ‘crisis’ an 
acute sityation requiring choice and resolu- 
tion. Revolutions are usually the preludés 
to crisis. Whether we deplore it or wel- 
come it, we are living in the greatest era of 
revolutionary transformation in human his- 
tory. This revolutionary transformation is 
the effect of a convergent series of related 
revolutions—political, national, economic, 
and technological. 

The political and national revolutions 
are the most dramatic but not the most 
fundamental. The political revolution 
expresses the principle that all adults, 
who are affected by the decisions of govern- 
ment, should have some voice in influen- 
cing those decisions. ‘The national revolu- 
tion is expressed in the principle of national 
self-determination. It repudiates the view 
that any nation has the moral or political 
authority to be the arbiter of the destinies 
of another. 

The economic revolution of modern 
times is based upon the conception that 
the welfare of the entire community is a 
charge upon the government. Jt must be 
planned along certain strategic lines with 
reference to the available and potential 
resources. Such planning would be inade- 
quate, and sometimes impossible, without 
the technological revolution. ‘The techno- 
logical revolution confronts us at every 
turn. Yesterday's miracle is today's 


Ге key words of modern times are 


This is 


commonplace. Benjamin Franklin and 
Karl Marx defined man as a tool-making 
animal, but the difference between the 
technology of primitive man and the 
modern man is that modern technology is 
based on science and therefore invention is 
accelerative and cumulative. Invention it- 
self, as Whitehead puts it, becomes institu- 
tionalized. Napoleon the Great, in all his 
pomp and glory, could not travel from 
Rome to Paris faster than Julius Caesar 
did almost two thousand years before him. 
Since Napoleon’s day the time has been 
reduced to an hour. 


GROWTH OF SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE 


At the basis of all these revolutionary 
changes is the scientific revolution, by 
which J mean the reliance upon the pat- 
tern of experimental inquiry to discover 
truths about the nature of ‘Nature, the 
nature of society, and the nature of the 
human body and mind. By saying that the 
scientific revolution is at the basis of all 
these changes either directly or indirectly, 
I do not mean to deny reciprocal influences 
among.them. However, an analytical and 
statistical study of the complex of changes 
will, I am convinced, establish the fact that 
the scientific revolution, whose beginnings 
are found in the seventeenth century, is by 
far the strongest component in the com- 
plicated pattern of modern life. . 

This scientific revolution has changed 
man's picture of himself and the concep- 
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tion of his rôle in the universe. Не no 
longer sees himself as a creature who neces- 
sarily must suffer in a world of divine 
decree. He is no longer a passive, contem- 
plative spirit, whose vocation is to make 
a survey of all time and all existence. ‘The 
conception of man, which emerges from 
modern science, is one of a creator, a maker, 
and a doer. No longer а pawn of fate, he 
is a focus of genuine novelty in the world. 
By virtue of the fact that scientific knowl- 
edge is experimental, the universe, in the 
most literal sense, is changed whenever the 
frontiers of knowledge are widened. Scien- 
tific knowledge is therefore transformative. 
Тһе increase of knowledge entails increase 
of power and therefore of objective respon- 
sibility. Man acquires the róle of a kind 
of minor deity, capable of changing parts 
of'the physical and social world, by com- 
manding and transforming the natural 
elements at will. The late Dr. John von 
Neumann predicted that in the near future 
man, like the Homeric deities on Mt. 
Olympus, would be able to control even 
the weather—a power, which in the long 
run, may turn out to be of greater fearful- 
ness than any nuclear weapon. A 'cold war' 
would take on a new meaning if one could 
design a local 'ice age' in which to cool off 
a restless enemy. 

But for all their power, will men be any 
wiser than the Homeric gods who acted 
like Greek children? It is obvious that 
since the seventeenth century, growth in 
human power and scientific knowledge has 
not been commensurate with growth in 
human wisdom. Will it be any different 
in the future? Indeed, there are voices 
like those of Aldous Huxley, who prophesy 
that it will be worse. "They assert that 
all knowledge does is to add to human 
power and that scientific knowledge of 
man's body and mind, combined with our 
knowledge of the physical world, will mere- 
ly extend the power of man over man. 


They predict that the scientific revolution 
will result in a most terrible tyranny over 
man, because it puts into umwise hands 
the power to condition, recondition, and 
‘brain-wash’ the human mind. By the use 
of chemicals, of. subconscious and sub- 
liminal persuaders, as well as by overt 
propaganda, mankind can be manipulated 
like sheep. ТЕ is axgued by some critics 
of science, whose eloquence borders on 
hysteria, that a civilization based upon 
science and which views scientific knowl- 
edge as the most reliable kind of 1 пом]- 
edge, must be one of ruthless exploitation, 
in which all humane values are doomed 
to disappear. 


This raises the crucial question, cau the 
logic and ethics of scientific method itself 
develop an attitude of reasonableness, 
which will enable men to solve the human 
and social problems created by the impact 
of scientific knowledge on the world? Can 
the same generic pattern of solving 
problems, that has proved so successful in 
the solution of technical scientific ques- 
tions, be applied to human affairs? I pro- 
pose to answer these questions affirmative- 
ly. In passing, however, I wish to point 
out that until now we have not made a 
unified effort to approach these problems 
scientifically and that the methods which 
have been  used—revelation, intuition, 
authority, metaphysical speculation—have 
not been conspicuously successful. Indeed, 
we face the problem because all of these 
alternative methods have failed. 


Let us begin b§ examining the claim 
that science саһ give only knowledge of 
fact and that some other discipline—cus- 
tom, religion and  metaphysics—is the 
source of wisdom. 


THe NATURE oF Human WISDOM 


There is a difference between knowledge 
and wisdom which we all recognize. We 
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know that a man can be a learned fool, 
and we sometimes meet a sage who is by 
no means a scholar. It is not so easy to 
state the precise difference between knowl- 
edge ‘and wisdom, however. Wisdom, we 
are tempted to say, is found in the use of 
knowledge. Yes, but, there is a wise use 
of knowledge and an unwise use. We must 
be knowledgeable about something in order 
to tell when use is wise or not. I conclude, 
therefore, that wisdom is а kind of knowl- 
edge, after all. It is knowledge about the 
nature of human values. A man is wise 
who knows what is of most worth in human 
experience, who knows the ways of the 
human heart—what gives it enduring satis- 
factions, the costs and consequences of its 
choice in happiness for himself and others. 
A man is wise who knows what we are 
likely to regret, what is better overlooked 
and what should never be overlooked. A 
man is wise who knows when to fight, 
when to avoid fighting, and above all, how 
to remove the conditions which provoke 
conflict and to create those which give 
human beings a vested interest in preserv- 
ing peace. 

If this is what we understand by wisdom, 
then the basic questions are whether value 
is an affair of knowledge, and if it is, 
whether that knowledge can be achieved 
by methods comparable with the methods 
pursued so successfully in other fields. The 
technological developments of recent times 
make these questions more momentous. 
They do not raise new questions of prin- 
ciple. ` “ 

For obvious reasons, we cannot hand the 
gift of technology back to anyone or stem 
its further advance. Yet its further ad- 
vance is Janus-faced—one face encourages 
hope of greater survival, quantitatively 
and qualitatively—the other face threatens 
human survival absolutely. No matter how 
ingenious the mechanism of any invention, 
it will never have a built-in governor or 
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regulator guaranteeing its use rather than 
abuse. Indeed, both ‘ase and ‘abuse’ in 
this context are, strictly speaking, not 
terms applicable to Ба atall Тһеу 
аге moral terms. 


No intelligent moral Е: about 
the use or abuse of t»chnology today can 
be made without the relevant knowledge, 
which only the techmologist or natural 
scientist can supply. However, it would be 
a gross mistake to Бе суе that this neces- 
sary condition is a suficient one. To be 
knowledgeable about ће ways of matter— 
about the ways of thiags—is not the same 
thing as being wise abzut the ways of men, 
their emotions and fears, their behaviour in 
crowds and as creatures with historical 
memories. 


How SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE May 
INFLUENCE Номам JUDGEMENT 


There-are some who go from the true 
proposition that wise statesmanship in the 
modern world is imwossible without in- 
formed awareness о! the discoveries of 
modern science, to tce false proposition 
that scientists must be considered the chief 
‘advisers .to humarity, invested with 
authority and responsibility in judging the 
human. affairs affectec. by their discoveries. 
This is a dangerous error and based on a 
false conception of sc:entific method. The 
pattern of scientific :hinking is the same 
in every field, but у> know that there is 
no automatic transfer of training or power 
from one field to another, that not only are 
subject matters and techniques different in 
different fields but spscific criteria of evi- 
dence. Scientists, who have no preparation 
in politics and histozy, are hardly more 
qualified to discuss what Churchill once 
called the secret of 3oviet policy (or the 
secret of Middle Eastern or Far Eastern 
policy) than historias and lawyers as such 


‘to discuss the secrets of the atom. 
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There is sometimes a hidden premise be- 
hind this assumption that the thinking of 
the natural scientist gives us the paradigm 
of rationality in human affairs. ‘This is 
made explicit in an article by the gentle 
Max Born, a Nobel Prize-winning physicist. 
Natural scientists, he claims, should be 
used in politics and administration because 
they are ‘less dogmatic and more open to 
argument than people trained in law or 
classics’. ‘The evidence he offers, as well 
as the evidence he ignores, betrays the un- 
scientific character of his generalizations. 
Not only is it true that, as a rule, scientists 
in the past have rarely been in more agree- 
ment with each other about questions of 
foreign policy Шап others; the record 
shows that with respect to some questions 
on which they were pretty much agreed— 
for example, their expectation of Soviet 
behaviour after the war—they have been 
demonstrably wrong. With respec to the 
nature of Communism and developments 
in foreign affairs involving Communism, 
the record shows that the leaders of 
American labour have been far wiser, by 
and large, than the leaders of American 
science, of whom (with some notable ex- 
ceptions) Einstein was representative. The 
leaders of labour had a double advantage. 
They knew something about the subject 
and they also had some first-hand experi- 
ence in dealing with Communist duplicity. 
Workers’ freedom is freedom to strike— 
workers realize that they are subjected to 
forced labour or slavery under Communism, 

Again, with some exceptions, scientists 
tend to exhibit the defects of their virtues 
when they go from the field of scientific 
research to the field of politics, which 
requires decisions and rarely permits the 
luxury of suspended judgement, until the 
decisive evidence is at hand. Тһе initial 
assumption which the scientist makes of 
integrity and good faith in accepting a 
report in order to check it he cannot al- 


ways make in politics. It is true that 
lawyers professionally are not interested in 
establishing the truth but in winning a 
case, and they care little which side of the 
case it is. However, as judges апа jurists, 
lawyers have shown great wisdom in recon- 
ciling the inescapable conflict of legitimate 
claims. 'The nature of the juridical con- 
cern— its sensitiveness to history, to intent 
and motive, to individualization whether of 
judgement or punishment, to the dual 
values of justice in the individual case and 
certainly in the community—brings law 
closer tô politics than physical science. 
Law as a system of thought and decision is 
open to argument and change, as its history 
shows, but for obvious reasons it cannot 
abandon a principle as readily as a scien- 
tist can discard a theory. Whether scholars 
trained in the classics or humanities are 
less open to argument and less tolerant of 
intellectual difference than scientists would 
be hard to establish, unless we specified 
more carefully in what fields and on what 
questions. 

- In the quest of wisdom, it seems to me 
absurd to fall victim to vocational or pro- 
fessional imperialism and to make ın- 
vidious distinctions between ‘the different 
disciplines. In every field of knowledge, 
we can distinguish between good and bad 
thinking, between scientific and unscientif- 
ic thinking. Wisdom is found in the recog- 
nition and solution of life’s problems. It 
is the bearing it has on these problems . 
which determines whether the knowledge 
of a field is relevant to its solution or not. 
Our best hope of gaining wisdom is to 
bring, the' clearest thinking from every 
relevant field of knowledge to bear on the 
problem at hand. If this is true, it is just 
as mistaken to believe that statesmen by 
themselves can solve the great questions of 
war, peace, and human welfare in this age 
of explosive technology, without consulting 
technologists, scientists, jurists and psychol- 
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ogists, as it is to believe that scientists can 
go off by themselves in a special huddle and 
return with Jove-like pronouncements 
about what mankind must believe or 
practise in order to be saved. 


бҮ5ТЕМАТІС INQUIRY IN THE SOLUTION 
оғ HUMAN PROBLEMS 


It is a commonplace of formal logic that 
we cannot deduce what should be from 
premises which describe only what is. How- 
ever, it is a fact of experience that our 
value commitments are embedded in the 
problems which we are called upon to 
solve; part of the solution consists in dis- 
covering what those commitments really 
arc, whether we can induce others to share 
them, and whether they are worth sustain- 
ing in particular situations. Wisdom 
consists not in being wise only about 


means, or only about ends, but about ends-. 


and-means in their togetherness, whenever 
we are asked or ask ourselves 'What 
should we do? When we ask such a 
question in a concrete historical context, 
then the only way we can answer it is by 
inquiry into the probable consequences of 
alternative modes of action. Facts alone 
do not determine policy because value 
commitments are involved in every policy. 
Once this is recognized, what else can or 
should 'determine' policy if not the facts 
in the case? Can a reasonable man up- 
hold a policy including the consequences 
of holding the policy, no matter what the 
facts аге? (‘Determine’ hqre of course, does 
not mean ‘logically entail’.) 


Тһе basic challenge to this view comes 
from those who deny tbat we can be wise 
or intelligent or even rational about our 
ends. “There is no such thing’, says 
Bertrand Russell, 'as an irrational end 
except in the sense of one that is impossible 
of realization. Surely not all ends that 


are possible of realization. are therefore: 


rationall Is there no wise or foolish choice 
among ends all of which are possible of 
realization? Why is it necessarily irra- 
tional to pursue an end that is impossible 
of realization? This assumes that in nor- 
mal, circumstances, once we understand 
that we cannot get what we want, it is 
not worth pursuing. This is not a strictly 
logical -proposition. It is not self-contra- 
dictory to pursue an impossible end, but 
we may discover that the pursuit of an 
unrealizable end is not worthwhile, because 
it is too time-consuming and frustrating. 
We then abandon our aim. Let us suppose 
our end is possible of achievement and we 
discover that the effort necessary to achieve 
it costs us too much, hurts us too much, 
bores us too much, in short, gets in the 
way of our other ends whose desirability 
we had taken for granted. Would it not 
then become as irrational to pursue as the 
end which is impossible of realization? Is 
it пог а perfectly natural way of speaking 
to assert sometimes that à man's ideal is an 
illusion, his goal mistaken, his desire unde- 
sirable? Russell mistakes a purely logical 
point for one of ethics. However, where 
there is no summum bonum, where there 
is no one all-sanctifying and final end, the 
logic does not apply. If we recognize that 
we are committed to plural ends, that we 
take our problems one at a time, that the 
situations in which we make decisions are 
located within a historical process, we can 
be rational or intelligent about ends as well 
as about means. 


If we cannot be intelligent about our 
ends, there is neither wisdom nor foolish- 
nes. If we are unwise about our ends, 
then more often than not we will regret 
our choices and make those we love regret 
them, too. 


One thing seems to be unquestionable. 
'There are no total solutions. A great piece 
of foolishness may end life in this world 
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once and for all, but there can be no corres- 
ponding great piece of wisdom which will 
save us the trouble of further thinking. So 
long as vision outstrips reach, ambition 
capacity, desires resources, so long as men 
find greater satisfactions in commanding 
and controlling men, than in co-operating 
to create and discover new occasions for 
shared joys, men will have troubles and 
problems. They will need to be solved 
daily not so much by inherited or revealed 
wisdom as by earned. wisdom, which is won 
only by scientific inquiry. 

What does it mean to be scientific or 
rational about the subject matter of wis- 
dom? It means that we must first locate 
our moral problems in relation to specific 
and concrete situations of moral choice. It 


It is good and great to be scientific. 


means that we must relate our ends to the 
consequences of the means used. We must 
in turn test these consequences by their 
relevance to human interests. We must 
approach the problems which call for wis- 
dom one at a time. There is no guarantee 
that universal agreement will be reached 
in every case. However, a solutidn may be 
objective and relative even if it is not uni- 
versal. Because human beings are alike, 
or want to be alike, or have compatible 
differences within a common human nature, 
shared experiences may lead to commonly 
accepted conclusions. Whether such con- 
clusions are universal or not they are justi- 
fiably considered scientific, if they are won 
by following the underlying pattern of 
inquiry described above. 


... but when а man says that is all, 


he is talking foolishly, not caring to know the raison d’etre of life, never studying 


existence itself. 
basis. 
life is, you say you do not know... 


I do not say your view is wrong, you are welcome to it. 


I may argue that all your knowledge is nonsense, without a 
You are studying the manifestations of life, and when I ask you what 


Great good and 


blessing come out of it, but do not therefore condemn my view. Mine also is 
practical in its own way. Let us all work on our own plans. Would to God 


all of us were equally practical on both sides! 


I have seen some scientists who 


were equally practical, both as scientists and as spiritual men, and it is my 
great hope that in course of time the whole of bumanity will be efficient in 
the same manner. When a kettle of water is coming to the boil, if you watch 
the phenomenon, you find first one bubble rising and then another, and so 
on, until at last they all join, and a tremendous commotion takes place. This 
world is very similar. Each individual is like a bubble, and the nations resemble 
many bubbles. Gradually these nations are joining, and I am sure the day wil] 
come when separation will vanish and that Oneness to which we are all going, 
will become manifest. A time must come when every man will be as intensely 
practical in the scientific world as in the spiritual, and then that Oneness, the 
harmony of Oneness, will pervade the whole world. 


Swami Vivekananda 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


New Japan. (Тһе New Japan Section, The 
Mainichi | Newspapers I—Chome, 
Yuraku-cho, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 
1958. Price not mentioned.) 


'This is mainly a commercial publication 
superbly produced and profusely illustrated 
with innumerable colour plates апа draw- 
ings. It is rightly described by the President 
of the Mainichi Newspapers (of which it is 
the annual for the year, 1958), as Japan's 
'visiting card' to the peoples of the world— 
a visiting card of three hundred and fifty- 
four pages of twenty-six by thirty-six cm. in 
size and nearly four kilograms in weight. 
All the first-rate industrial and commercial 
enterprises of new Japan are alphabetically 
listed in the seventeen page directory given 
towards the close of it. Those who wish to 
have commercial contact with the country 
find here classified information about 
machinery, textiles, chemicals, metal, food- 
stuffs, kilns, mines and refineries, paper 
and pulp, miscellaneous industries, trading 
firms, transportation, monetary institu- 
tions, miscellaneous businesses, associa- 
tions, and hotels. Within the covers of this 
attractive volume, into the production of 
which have gone excellent and expensive 
material and up-to-date artistic апа tech- 
nical skill, one can find charming, colour- 
ful advertisements of about five hundred 
companies, names of which are alphabeti- 
cally listed at the end. Interspersed with 
this grand, picturesque exposition of com- 
mercial articles, are short papers such as 
‘Modern Life in Japan’ and ‘Universality 
of Japanese Aesthetic Sense’ purporting to 
represent the story of Japan, its colour and 
customs, moods and manners, life and 
literature. Some of the best works of 
Japanese painters are also reproduced 
chronologically with explanatory notes. 
Pleading for a nation’s commercial advance- 


ment by an invitation to the world to come 
and contact can hardly be done with an 
aesthetic appeal greater than what an 
observer finds in these dazzling pages. 


ВНАСАУАТ PRASANGA (in Bengali. By 
Haris Chandra Sinha. With a foreword 
by Dr. Jadunath Sarkar. (Sri Rama- 
krishna Mandir, 4 Thakur Ramakrishna 
Park Row, Calcutta 25. 1958. 210 pp. 
Price Rs. 3-50). 


Devendra Nath Majumdar, а house- 
holder devotee of Sri Ramakrishna, is well 
known as the author of a number of devo- 
tional Bengali songs. One of his disciples, 
Hem Chandra Roy, has inspired many, in- 
cluding the author of the book, with his 
religious discourses and soul-stirring songs. 
Some of these have now been published 
with great care and devotion, as has been 
stated in the Preface, written by Dr. Jadu 
nath Sarkar. 


There is an introduction delineating 
some prominent features of religious evolu- 
tion in India, followed by a short life 
sketch of Hem Chandra Roy. The main 
attraction of the book is the four dialogues 
on ‘Incarnation’, ‘Secret of Work’, ‘Reli- 
gious Teacher’, and ‘Life and Death’, 
These dialogues throw light on many old 
texts and ideas and give useful hints on 
religious practice. "Гһеге are numerous 
parables and stories of spiritual significance, 
which maintain the interest of the reader 
throughout. Тһе style is fluent, and the 
book provides fascinating reading. 

We are, indeed, verv agreeably surprised 
to find the author, Dr. Haris Chandra. 
Sinha, in this new róle. He was hitherto 
known as an eminent economist and statis- 
tician, and, it may be recalled, he presided 
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over the Statistics Section of the Indian 
Science Congress, as late as 1958. We hope 
the book will be appreciated. It is gratify- 
ing to learn that the sale proceeds will go 
to augment a religious and charitable trust 
fund. 

The paper, printing, and binding of this 
book are all of good standard. 


THEODORE Lrsu CromBiE. By Ethel 
Beswick. (International Book House 
(Private) Ltd., 1 North Public Square 
Road, Bangalore-4 (S. India). 1958. 
34 pp. Price Re. 1). 


Theodore Leslie Crombie was an ardent 
lover of pure theosophy, who worked in 
India from 1912 till his death in 1988. 
"This little book is a homage to the memory 
of this friend of India and gives a short 
account of his life and work. The courage, 
insight, and sacrifice of this good soul, 
devoted to an ideal, is illustrated by anec- 
dotes from his life and utterances revealing 
his ideals and attitudes. Books of this type, 
long or short, are always welcome because 
they help inspire the living by the noble 
qualities of those who live only through 
their own deeds and in the memories of 

their friends. : 
= S.V. 


SRI AUROBINDO: STUDIES IN THE LIGHT OF. 


His Тнооснт. Ву M. P. Pandit. (Sri 
Aurobindo Ashram, Pondicherry. 1957. 
247 pp. Price Rs. 4-00). 


This is a collection of short essays, mostly 
book reviews brought'under some sort of 
unity by the common spirit that runs 
through them. The spirit is Sri Auro- 
bindo's teaching. ‘The essays were pub- 
lished in various journals, mostly con- 
nected with the Pondicherry Ashram. The 
subjects are multifarious but all relevant 


to a student of Indian religion and culture. 
Sri Pandit has dealt with the subjects very 
briefly, sometimes іп a sketchy manner, but 
always competently and has shed much 
light. Не is well-versed in his Мазі 
philosophy and his writing is informed by 
the Master’s breadth of vision and a certain 
power of conviction. The reader will be 
benefited by reading this book. 


P. J. CHAUDHURY. 


BULLETIN OF THE INSTITUTE OF TRADITIONAL 
Currunrs. (The Institute of Tradi 
tional Cultures (Unesco). Madras Uni- 
versity Buildings, Madras-5, India. 
1958. 232+viii pp. Price not men- 
tioned). 


‘History’, said Carlyle, ‘is philosophy 
teaching by experience.’ The truth of this 
axiom is borne out by the opening dis- 
course by Professor G. Tucci, who points 
out that the greatest phenomenon of 
modern times is the emergence of Asia. 
Therefore, we ought to understand Asia, 
not merely as it was, but also as it is. 


The rest of the volume is an attempt at 
clarification and enlargement of this thesis, 
pointing out what Asia in general, and 
India in particular, can offer to the rest of 
the world. 


If, as a result of such cultural contacts, 
we can offer to the West, not merely the 
material goods, which represent the patient 
work of Indian handicraftsmen, nor to the 
far East, such déversions as drama and 
dance, as of yore, but, as Swami Vivc- 
kananda wished that we should, the values 
of the spirit, then we would not only re- 
discover, in the very process of such offer- 
ing, the soul of India for ourselves, but we 
would also offer something which the rest 


“оГ the world would not easily forget. 


V. А. 'T'HIAGARAJAN 


INSTITUTE NEWS 


HIE year 1958 was a full and enrich- 
dq year at the Institute, and on the 

whole a progressive one. А detailed 
report of work done will appear in the 
next issue. The Institute's new building, 
although still incomplete, is already an im- 
posing and attractive structure. Some 
meetings and receptions have been held 
there. 

On the last day of December a reception 
was held at the Institute's new building in 
honour of Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, Vice- 
President of India, and the Institute's 
President. In the presence of over a 
hundred invitees, drawn from the academic 
world, the professions, and the world of 
industry and commerce, Sri Saila Kumar 
Mukherjee, the Institute's Vice-President, 
welcomed Dr. Radhakrishnan. 

Replying, Dr. Radhakrishnan said that 
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whatever might be man's activities he must 
be guided by a sense of spiritual values. ' 
Recent events had shown, he said, that if 
man stopped at his present intellectual 
level, he would have no peace of mind. 
Only spiritual realization gave him joy and 
a sense of friendliness. Religion led man 
from ignorance to knowledge, and. stood for 
catholicity and comprehensiveness. These 
virtues should be recaptured. 

Praising the wide scope of the various 
departments of Institute work, Dr. Radha- 
krishnan pronounced the warning that if 
that work remained at the intellectual level, 
it would come to nought. All the activities 
of the Institute must be given a spiritual 
direction and should combine the ideal of 
contemplation, as exemplified by Sri Rama- 
krishna, with that of service to man, as 
exemplified by Swami Vivekananda. 


JANUARY LECTURES 


Al 5-30 p.m. 


january 3 
Speaker: 
President: 
January 10 
Speaker: 
President: 
anuary 17 
l i Speaker: 
Pregdent: 
January 18 The Unity of Religions 
Speaker: 


President: 


anuary 24 
: Speaker: 


Some Dynamics of Comparative Consciousness, East and West 
Professor Frederic Harold Young 

Swami Vimalananda 

Aurobindo and Rabindransth on Bondage and Liberation 

Principal Amiya Kumar Mazumdar, M.A. 
Sudhansu Mohan Banerjee, M A., B.L., LA. & A.S. 
The Universal Appeal of Hinduism (II) 

Kalidas Nag, M A., D Litt. 

N: C. Ghosh, M. Inst. T. (Lond.) 


Friedrich Heiler, Dr. Phil. (Munich), 


D. Theol. (Kiel), D.D. (Glasgow) 


Swami Vimalananda 


The Basis of World Unity 
Pandit Risiram, B.A. 


President:” Radha Kumud Mookerji, M.A., Ph.D. 


anuary 25 
) Speaker: 
President: 


Education of Women in Vedic India 
Principal Yogiraj Basu, M.A. 
U. М, Ghoshal, M.A., Ph.D, 
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Tur RAMAKRISHNA Mission INSTITUTE ОЕ CULTURE, established in 1938, works, firstly, 
for the interpretation and application in modern life of India’s ancient ideals, the divin- 
ity of man and the spiritual oneness of the universe. Secondly, it seeks to promote 
better knowledge and understanding of other cultures by the Indian people and a 
better understanding of India abroad. Thirdly, it seeks to promote the study of the 
cultural heritage of mankind-as-a-whole as a background to the individual cultures 
of the different countries of the world. This will enable individual cultural values 
to be viewed in proper perspective and will provide channels for their mutual 
appreciation. "The work of the Institute thus aims to provide a basis for the advance- 
ment of international understanding, co-operation, and service and pave the way to 
a world culture founded on the spiritual solidarity of mankind. 


Lectures by Indian and foreign- scholars, international symposia and confer- 
ences, classes, study circles, publications, and a library are some of the main 
avenues through which the Institute seeks to fulfil its purpose. 


The Bulletin is issued monthly to carry news of the activities of the Institute 
to all parts of the world. Its contents mainly consist of lectures and ‘addresses 
given at the Institute, book reviews, and comment upon matters of ‘cultural sig- 
nificance. The Institute is not necessarily in agreement with the views of con- 
tributors to whom free expression of opinion is given. i 
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THE 
CULTURAL HERITAGE 
OF INDIA 


Second Edition: Revised and Enlarged 
VOLUME III 
THE PHILOSOPHIES 


EDITOR 


PROFESSOR HARIDAS BHATTACHARYYA M.A., ВІ, P.R.S 
i DARSANASAGARA 


Formerly Head of the Department of Philosophy, Dacca L-aiversity, 
and Honey Uniersity Professor of Indian Philosop-ry and 
j ehgion, Banaras Hindu University 


INTRODUCTION БҮ 
SURENDRANATH DASGUPTA, M.A., Ph.D, D Lit. 
Author of ‘A History of Indian Philosophy’ 
THE CULTURAL HERITAGE OF INDIA, first published in 1937, is now 
being reissued in an improved and enlarged form in a sedes of independent 
volumes. | 


THE PRESENT volume is devoted to the Philosophies. It incorporates exposi- 
tions of the different systems and problems of Indian philosophy by thirty-four 
renowned Indian scholars, specialists in their own subjects. 


HERE IS presented for the first time an integrated view of :he different philo- 


sophical problems and disciplines, which shows the inter-relations of the different 
systems of thought. 


THE SYNTHESIS between deep philosophical analysis znd lofty spiritual 
exercise is ап abiding feature of Indian speculations. The present volume 
which has well brought out this distinctive Indian contributizn to world culture 
will, it is hoped, have a wide appeal and touch men to Ғлег issues in their 
search after fundamental truths. 


The volume contains a fairly exhaustive ВівиосвлрЕУ and a full ana- 
lytical INDEX, ө 


Double Crown 8vo. Size (10” x 74”). 790 Pages and 6 Illustrations. 
Price: India, Rs. 30; U.S.A., 87.50; U.K. and other countries, 505. 


Published by 
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JUST OUT 


CULTURAL HERITAGE 
OF INDIA 


Second Edition: Revised and Enlarged 


VOLUME I 
THE EARLY PHASES 


INTRODUCTION BY 


Dr. SARVEPALLI RADHAKRISHNAN 
Vice-President of India ' 


THE CULTURAL HERITAGE OF INDIA, first published in 3 volumes in 
1937, is now being reissued in an improved and enlarged form in a series of 
independent volumes. 


THE PRESENT volume, devoted to the Early Phases, reveals, first, the pre 
historic glimmerings of Indian culture as found in the Indus valley civilization. 
This is followed by an account of the Vedic civilization which laid the spiritual 
foundations of Indian culture. Lastly, the Jaina and Buddhist movements are 
described telling the story of how they spread spiritual wealth among all classes 
and how Buddhism carried the message of Indian culture abroad.  Jainism 
made its infuence felt in India from the sixth century onwards, producing 2 
galaxy of scholars who made substantial contributions to Indian thought. 
Buddhism, although it disappeared from India, left an indelible mark on the 
nation's cultural heritage, particularly through language and literature, logic 
and philosophy, and moral values. For over 1,500 years Buddhism has made 
manifold contributions to human culture. 


DIFFERENT PEOPLES came into India from prehistoric times right down to 
recent centuries (which brought to the shores of India the modern European 
peoples) and have co-operated in building up a great culture which does noi 
seek to exclude anything, but is all-inclusive, and does not take up an attitude 
which would deny to any people its right of self-expression. As a matter of 
fact the great culture of India is basically a synthesis—a synthesis of not only 
blood and race, but also of speech and of ways of thinking. 


THUS IT will be seen in the story of these Early Phases that here were laid 
the foundations of two pet Indian ideals, the synthesis of cultures and the 
spiritual regeneration of man. It is on these foundatiogs that the future 
structure of India’s culture was raised. 


716 Pages; 9 Illustrations; 4 Maps and Plans 
Double Crown 8vo. (10" x 74”) 
Price: Rupees 35 


Published by 
THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION INSTITUTE OF CULTURE 
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OBSERVATIONS 


BREAKING THE DEADLOCK 


HAT course will history take 
W/ = the next few decades? 
Behind this question lies not 


only an abundance of hopeful dreams, but 
also what has been called ‘man’s night- 
mare’. For the future appears to hold out 
great possibilities of healthy, happy living 
through the exercise of new and wonderful 
powers, yet, at the same time, a terrible 
shadow is cast over the future, for no-one 
can be certain that those new powers will 
not eventually be used in ways suicidal to 
man's progres on earth. Mankind is in 
peril, in spite of a sudden acceleration in 
the application of science to technology 
over an ever-widening field ; in spite of а 
high level of culture and refined living; 
and in spite of man's ability to conceive and 
preach the noblest thoughts. Mankind is 
in peril—because political progress has 
not kept pace with scientific progress. 
Man's acquired skill in téchnology has not 
been matched by an acquired. skill in 
political technique. 

It is sometimes asserted that the reason 
for the present political crisis lies in the 


2 i 


fact that man's moral progress has not Lept 
pace with his scientific progress, that his 
acquired skill in technology has not been 
matched by a corresponding rise in the 
practical expression of moral values. ‘There’ 
is, doubtless, much truth in this. But it is 
not the central point of the present crisis. 
The far-reaching social reforms that have 
taken place during the last fifty years have, 
apparently, if this argument is true, been 
achieved in spite of man's inability to ex- 
press moral values in action. Social prog- 
ress, therefore, does not need to wait for 
moral advancement on a mass scale ; nor, 
then,:does political progres. In fact, to 
the extent that society makes the individ- 
ual, it would appear that world social and 
political reforms are a necessary prerequi- 
site to mass moral aflvancement. 


The present crisis can therefore be re- 
solved without waiting for moral advance- 
ment on a large scale. For ‘man’s night- 
mare’ centres only on the possible political 
uses of the new powers that man has 
acquired. No-one fears what scientists may 
do, no-one fears what industrialists or 
factory workers or the manufacturers of 
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aeroplanes may do Left to themselves 
no-one can doubt that all these groups 
would use their knowledge and skill in 
ways beneficial to man. 

Therefore the course history will take 
during the next few decades appears to 
rest largely in the hands of present politi- 
cians, and if the rest of us want to have 
any influence at all on the course of events, 
we can only do so by influencing first the 
politicians themselves. 


Lorp RuSSELL’s LETTER 


It was just this that Lord Russell attempt- 
ed to do one year ago when he addressed 
an open letter to President Eisenhower 
and to Mr. Khrushchev. In his letter he 
pointed out what seemed to him an obvious 
contradiction in the policies of their two 
nations. Each of them believes in prog- 
ress and in the future of the human race, 
Each of them believes that progress depends 
on the universal adoption of their partic- 
ular social system. Each of them is even 
prepared to go to war with nuclear 
weapons in order to protect and advance 
their own social system. But everyone 
knows that a war with nuclear weapons 
would result not in the victory of either, 
but in the destruction of both. Therefore, 
the contradiction, Lord Russell pointed 
out, is plain: each side is preparing to 
assert its own particular scheme of progress 
by means which would destroy mankind. 
It was Lord Russell's hope that the two 
leaders to whom he addressed his letter 
would recognize this, common contradic- 
tion, admit openly that their aims can no 
longer be attained by war, agree that com- 
petition between their rival systems of 
society must be pacific, and so remove one 
major obstacle to practical negotiations for 
the sake of peace. 

Lord Russell's letter, for all the logic 
and persuasion he put into it, failed to 
achieve his end. Summing up the replies 


from his correspondents, he found that 
both ‘acknowledge that a nuclear war 
would defeat the purposes of both parties 
equally, but neither draws the moral that 
the acerbity of their disagreements must be 
lessened, since this acerbity greatly increases 
the likelihood of nuclear war. The 
acerbity of disagreement was very much in 
evidence in these replies. Each accused the 
other’s social system of every kind of vice, 
while claiming every virtue for his own. 
‘A tyranny resting solely upon force’, ‘a 
conspiracy aiming to subvert the world for 
the purely selfish purposes of a ruling 
clique’, ‘ап organized hypocrisy putting out 
myths about itself which could not honestly 
be believed by anyone who knew the facts’, 
these were some of the accusations flung 
from side to side. Mr. Dulles, who wrote 
on behalf of Mr. Eisenhower, could see 
Communism only as an insidious and 
utterly destructive power, with which there 
could be no kind of compromise because 
its leaders were wholly unscrupulous and 
insincere ; while Mr. Khrushchev could see 
the West only in terms of the brutal 
exploitation of the masses of mankind by 
a handful of monopolists who would never 
shrink at war and who conceal their real 
intentions behind a screen of empty 
phrases eulogizing freedom, prosperity, and 
peace. 

So it is clear that Lord Russell's straight 
appeal to reason failed. And we have to 
ask, Why? This question is of the utmost 
consequence to ourselves and to future 
generations. If reason and logic fail to 
move intelligent men, but serve, on the 


‚ other hand, to heighten the intellectual 


tension between them, what other means 
is there of influencing these men and help- 
ing them to avoid the catastrophe towards 
which they appear to be rushing? 

This question was discussed in a B.B.C. 
brozdcast given by J. P. Corbett, Jowett 
Lecturer in Philosophy and Fellow of 
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Balliol College, Oxford (The Listener, 
October 30, 1958). Mr. Corbett points out 
that before we can have any influence over 
politics it is necessary to understand the 
nature of political beliefs. Lord Russell, 
he felt, assumed that such competing ideol- 
ogies are something like competing scien- 
tific or historical theories, 'theories which 
people can be argued out of by appeal to 
fact or logic, even if they find the process 
of surrender mortifying to their pride’. So 
Lord Russell made the observation that 
since his correspondents could not follow 
him from his indisputable premises to his 
inescapable conclusion, they, like the 
generality of politicians, must be stupid. 
But Lord Russell, he says, also referred to 
these political beliefs as ‘creeds’, ‘a word 
which carries different implications’ ; Lord 
Russell said that his correspondents appear- 
ed as rival fanatics each blinded to obvious 
facts by mental blinkers. We can agree 
with Mr. Corbett that ‘if it is creeds and 
blinding fanaticisms with which we have 
to deal, then it is no use hoping much 
from appeals to reason, and it may well 
be more expedient not to make them’. 
Instead, we should try to understand the 
functions of political ideas and try to find 
the best way to escape from their dissen- 
sions. 


Tue FuNcTION оғ Porrrics 


“Тһе main function of political ideas is 
to express in a concise and pungent form 
the political attitudes which some group 
of people feels that it must consolidate 
within itself, foster in society at large and 
set up against those of its opponents. All 
experience goes to show that common 
action for great ends requires this deep 
co-ordination of belief. Statesmen cannot 
do their job of fusing the multifarious 
pressures which compose society into a 
coherent course of action without the help 
of some few, simple, strong ideas, capable 
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of penetrating deep into the individual 
mind and shaping it towards a common 
purpose. Mr. Corbett gives the example 
of Sir Winston Churchill’s wartime refer- 
ences to ‘this island people’, and other 
such phrases which carried 'a wealth of 
common sentiment and resolution’. It was, 
he says, Sir Winston’s unique capacity to 
say that kind of thing that gave hum his 
unique authority, his power to mobilize 
the mind and heart of the people for 
war. ‘But equally the rulers of America 
could not have taken hold of millions of 
European immigrants, or the rulers of 
Russia of millions of illiterate peasants, and 
formed them into two great, coherent indus- 
trial societies, without the use of those 
compelling pictures of society whose con- 
flict now endangers our existence.’ 

Mr. Corbett points out that all such 
social pictures are inherently aggressive, 
for they are the intellectual means whereby 
one social group or movement summons 
up its will in order to impose it upon 
others ; and they serve this purpose by 
representing everything connected with the 
group or movement in a favourable light. 
Mr. Khrushchev, for example, gave a 
glowing picture of the relations between 
the Communist Party and the people ; and 
the events of Hungary he presented as 
just one episode in the unanimous and 
heroic march of the people. ‘Indeed, his 
addiction to the marxist myth of history 
went so far that even when he had granted 
the complete destructiveness of nuclear 
weapons he fell back on the belief that if 
the imperialists unleashed another war the 
people—in his sense—would surely not 
tolerate the capitalist system any longer. 
As if the thick volumes of Das Kapital 
could shield 'the people' from the blast 
and radiation of a hydrogen bomb!’ 

So-we find that the main function of 
political ideas is not to help us to explain 
events, ‘but rather to assemble the vast 
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miscellany of social sentiment and bring 
it to the point of action’. So, Mr. Corbett 
continues, 'it is easy to see why neither 
of Lord Russells correspondents could 
publicly surrender to his logic ; for to have 
done so would have been to rip up the 
' subtle web of thought which binds them 
and their fellow-countrymen together into 
a common line of action. Both men see 
the whole significance of their political 
lives in terms of their particular doctrine. 
They are wedded by it to their fellow- 
citizens; they depend upon it for their 
purpose, their authority, their strength. 
So, when changing circumstances lead these 
doctrines into contradiction, it is not that 
in.failing to respond to logic politicians 
show themselves peculiarly obstinate or 
stupid, but simply that they are politicians 
and.consequently are not free to change 
their ideas, or not at least to change them 
as promptly as the detached observer may 
desire.’ 

So we are faced with political deadlock, 
and it is obvious that the way to break that 
deadlock does not lie through rational 
debate. 
‘where the aim is victory and the function 
of ideas is to give strength, the product of 
theoretical discussion is always ‘heat and 
never light.” Debate. only sharpens up the 
enmities and drives each party back to 
thoughts of force, no matter how irrational 
such thoughts may be. What, then, is the 
solution? 

The first step towards the solution may 
perhaps be said to have been taken ; for it 
has been recognized by some, and Бу 
President Eisenhower for one, that neither 
side can hope to dominate the other. 
Mr. Corbett feels that this admission should 
be followed by—silence! ‘In politics there 
are times for silence, just as much as there 
are times for speech. While there are 
occasions when men require the proclama- 
tion of a common faith, there are others 


‘In politics,’ says Mr. Corbett, 


when it is only in the silence of theory 


that new common actions, and so even- 


tually new common thoughts, can start to | 
grow. We are living now in such a 
twilight. . . . Ме must try not to think of 
any social issues in tke set terms prescribed 
by either theory, hcwever much we may 
prefer the one comoeting system to the 
other. More, we must refuse to debate 
their merits. More, we should not even 
raise the question of debate between them. 
Instead, all our attention must be fixed 
upon the practical points which any 
settlement involves; and any introduction : 
of an ideological theme, no matter how 
congenial, should be put aside as pointless. 
That is the way іп which, for instance, 
Catholics and Protestants came to live in 
peace with one another. No point of 
doctrine was ever settled, no agreement to 
differ was ever reached, but thought and 
action were divided by a quiet scepticism, 
and new forms of common action grew up 
between parties whc seemed to be irrec- 
oncilable.’ 

Mr. Corbett believes that if we encourage 
and empower our stztesmen to adopt such 
an attitude, they ‘may then forbear from 
the ideological vituperations to which they 
also frequently give way, and when they 
reach the conference table they will use 
what influence-they have to prevent the 
minds of others from resorting’to them’. 

‘I am convinced’, Mr. Corbett concludes, 
‘that common-sense throughout the world 
is rising in revolt against these deadly . 
formulae; and if we all had half Lord 
Russell’s courage ard applied it not to 
maintaining or debeting doctrines but to 


. putting them firmly into the background 


and to demanding that our representatives, 
in all their thoughts, their speeches, and 


their negotiations skould do the'same, I 


beliéve that we saould really achieve 
something for ourselves, our children, and 
mankind.’ 
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Mr. Corbett's well expressed analysis of 
the nature of the political deadlock that 
confronts us will be welcomed by all who 
think about this problem. His solution 
sets us on the right track and we need 
now to follow it through. 

If in politics there are times for silence, 
and if the present is one of those times, 
the necessity now arises to establish firm 
foundations that can make such silence 
possible. Silence of itself is а negative 
solution ; an imposed silence is no solution, 
for silence cannot be imposed. The adop- 
tion of quiet, hopeful scepticism can be 
useful only as a firstaid measure, a means 
of stemming the flood of mutual vitupera- 
tion, but it must be followed up as quickly 
as possible by the organization of measures 
which are fully remedial. Only the adop- 
tion of strong positive principles which will 
of themselves lead to silence and peace as 
a natural outcome can be a real solution. 
New common thoughts and new common 
actions, which undoubtedly cannot grow 
without silence, also cannot grow without 
the recognition of common foundations. 

It is true, as Mr. Corbett pointed out, 
that peace was established between Catho- 
lics and Protestants by the simple technique 
of adopting silence. Differing views were 
not allowed to interfere with common 
action in other spheres. This analogy is, 
however, not completely applicable to the 
political field. Differences of opinion in 
matters of religious doctrine have no direct 
bearing on social matters, and therefore 
co-operation in social spheres is not diffi- 
cult. Differences of opinion in matters of 
social ideology, however, have a direct 
bearing on the fields in which co-operation 
is sought, and so co-operation is render- 
ed much more difficult. Moreover, even. 
Catholics and Protestants have now found 
that ‘quiet scepticism’ is not enough. The 
trend today among different denomina- 
tions of Christianity and also among differ- 


3 


ent.religions is to move towards a relation- 
ship which admits the tenability of individ- 
ual positions based on common founda- 
tions. In the political field likewise it is 
common foundations that need to be 
demonstrated and made known if differing 
individual ideologies are to live together 
not only in silence and with scepticism, but 
with understanding. 


Man’s HUMANITY 


А new skill in political technique has to 
be brought into being to save man from 
the peril that confronts him. In searching 
for such a technique it is necessary to 
remember that the function of political 


‚ ideas is based not only upon the intellect 


and the will of the people, but also upon 
social sentiment, all of which have to be 
brought into focus before action can 
result. The new technique we seek must 
therefore fulfil these conditions. 


If we consider for a moment what was 
the basis of the old technique, it wil! be 
clear that that basis was the concept of the 
separateness of nations. It was the spirit 
of rivalry between nations, the desire to 
establish one's own national superiority 
over others, that gave the direction to 
the whole complex picture of political 
doctrines. And since we now find ourselves 
forced to abandon this old technique, the 
first step towards establishing a new one 
must provide a fresh basis. That basis 
must be one that will preserve the individ- 
uality of nations hut destroy the concep- 
tion of separateness and rivalry. 


We have not far to go to find such a 
basis, for it lies in the conception of the 
humanity of man. That basis is establish- 
ed immediately а man or a group or a 
nation is able to adopt a world perspective 
and see the individual parts of humanity 
as being constantly related to the whole 
of mankind, The world is not as large as 
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it seemed only fifty years ago. It is this 
discovery more, probably, than any other 
factor, that is now pushing man towards 
the need to change his conception of him- 
self. Suddenly it has been brought home 
to man that since we all live on one planet 
which is itself an undeniable unit, it is 
essential for man also to form himself into 
an undeniable unit. 

The humanity of man is the common 
foundation that must now be used to 
build up a new political technique. Be- 
cause the human being is the same human 
being all over the world, his problems аге 
also the same. His body functions in the 
same way, his mind functions in the same 
way, and working in and through them 
both, is the same fundamental spirit. It 
is the working of that fundamental spirit, 
which is ever trying to find better and 
still better ways of expressing itself through 
forms, that gives rise to the vast variety 
that we designate the world and the 
universe. It is the working of that funda- 
mental spirit through that vast variety of 
forms that leads man to express his thought 
in so many different ways. 

Man's error has been to view his differ- 
ent expressions of thought from the out- 
side, as it were, and not froni the inside. 
. Viewed from the outside, different expres- 
sions of thought appear as rivals or as con- 
tradictions. Viewed from the inside, they 
are seen to be but various fulfilments of 
the expression of fundamental spirit. _ 

Man's basic urge, both as an individual 
and as a group, is to give the fullest pos- 
sible expression to the spirit which is 
fundamental to his nature. АП his striving 
for individual and social good springs from 
this urge; all that he means by 'good' is 
an expression of this urge. If man can 
now see that the human’ being is the same 
human being all over the world, he can 
also go a step further and see that the 
fundamental spirit on which his nature is 


based is the same fundamental spirit—one 
infinite spirit manifesting itself through 
everything in the universe, from the re- 
motest regions of outer space to the very in- 
most core of the hea-t of man. 

Тһе political technique of the future 
will, then, be basec upon the universal 
concept of the humanity of man. This 
will be the centre ipon which will be 
focussed the intellect and will of the 
people and their socia] sentiment. Such 
concepts as ‘this islend people’ will yield 
place to the concept. of ‘this human race’, 
an indivisible entity composed of inter- 
related parts, in which the good of one is 
the good of all, so closely interwoven are 
the peoples of the world and so closely 
inter-related is their welfare. 

Modern social refczm is based upon the 
principle that what is good for the indi- 
vidual is good for society. The politics of 
the future will carry this conviction to its 
logical conclusion. Society will then imply 
the whole world a: an entity, and not 
merely the individmal parts of society 
represented by each nation. The politics 
of the future will be based upon the 
principle that what is good for one indi- 
vidual is good for tbe whole world. 'The 
welfare of the whole of humanity will be 
the criterion of political conduct. 

It is on these lines that we must work to 
influence our politicans. "Тһе silence that 
Mr. Corbett has called for must be fol- 
lowed by a gathering momentum of world 
feeling that will provide politicans with 
'a wealth of commor sentiment and resolu- 
tion' of an entirely new character, based on 
the world perception of humanity. Тһе 
'compelling picture -f society' from which 
politicians derive their strength will be a 
picture of society as a world entity. The 
effect of this will bz to remove the sting 
from politics, leavinz, nevertheless, plenty 
of scope for the pursuit by individual 
nations of their owr. dominating interests, 
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NCE again, in the last few months, 
О) India's food position has become 

the country's problem number one. 
'The Lok Sabha debate on it, held during 
this week, bears testimony to the grave con- 
cern with which our statesmen are consider- 
ing this question. The Prime Minister in a 
recent statement said that the food problem 
was to be tackled on a war footing. Inaugu- 
rating this year's rab: campaign in the State 
of Uttar Pradesh, the chief minister, 
Dr. Sampurnanand, outlined the State 
programme for raising an army of two and 
a half lakhs of non-official Gram Sahayaks 
to carry to the farmers the message of more 
and better food production. This time, 
the wide-spread interest in the food problem 
stems from foreign exchange difficulties 
and the need to keep food imports to a 
minimum, if the Second Five Year pro- 
gramme is not to flounder for lack of basic 
supplies for industrial development from 
abroad. However, most people will realize 


that the present position is not without’ 


parallel and. will recall that, in the last two 
decades, food crises have been recurrent. 
Only five or six years ago, the food problem 
was accentuated by the inadequacy of the 
food supply in the south of India and the 
near-famine conditions that prevailed over 
large parts of the Madras and Mysore States. 
А few years earlier, Bengal was in ће grip 
of famine and although the Second World 
War was then on, neither the Government 
nor the people were in a mood to dismiss 
the calamity as inevitable, and a Famine 
Inquiry Commission was set up to examine 


the food position in various parts ol the 
country. Along with such recurrent crises, 
expressions of optimism аге also frequently 
heard about our potentialities for food pro- 
duction, and self-sufficiency in food has 
been suggested not only as a goal, but 
urged by some as a short-range possibility. 
Others go still further and ask that India 
should be able to produce enough food 
grains to enable her to earn foreign ex- 
change by exporting the food surplus H 
is against this background of diversity of 
views and of the conflict between aspira- 
tions and attainments, that we have to con- 
sider India's food problem today. Inevi- 
tably, this problem cannot be assessed apart 
from India's growing population and 1 am 
grateful to the Ramakrishna Mission Insti- 
tute of Culture for asking me to discus: the 
problem of food and population in India. 


Foop PosrrioN Prior то PLAN PERIOD 


' We may begin by reviewing the food 
position and its trend during the seveial 
decades prior to 1951. Fortunately our task 
in this respect has been made easy by the 
clear and caxeful exposition of thus subject 
by the former Census Commissioner, 
Sri R. A. Gopalaswami, in the 1951 Census 
Report. ‘His findings were briefly as 
follows: 

During the three decades from 1891 to 
1921, the area of cultivated land per capita 
moved up and down slowly and was a little 
higher at the end than at the beginning. 

In the second thirty-year period between 
1921 and 1951, when the population 
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showed a rapid growth, tbe picture was 
very different—the cultivated land фет 
capita dropped steadily from census to 
census (see Table I) It came down from 
1-11 acres per capita in 1921 to 0-84 acres 
in 195]. 


TABLE 1 
Area of cultivated. land per сариа* 


Census Area in acres 
year per capita 
1891 -— 1.09 
1901 Ке 1.08 
1911 wae 1 09 
1991” - 1-11 
1931 2% 1.04 
1941 АЎ 0-94 
1951 зу; .. 0:84 

* Districts with reliable and continuous statistics 


only included. Source: Census of India 1951, 
Vol. 1, Part IA, Report, p. 141. 


Other things being equal, a diminution 
in the average area of land cultivated per 
capita would mean less production per 
capita. Production, however, сап be in- 
creased by improving farming methods and 
thus augmenting the average yield per acre. 
Indirect evidence leads to the conclusion 
that such improvement did not occur to 
any large extent between 1921 and 1951. 
'The area under double crop per capita and 
the irrigated area per capita actually 
diminished during this period (see Table 2), 
so that any improvements in these direc- 
tions were more than set off by the increase 
in population. 

The decline in per capita production in 
food grains indicated by the statistics of 
the area under cultivation, is fully sup- 
ported by those of exports and imports. 


These statistics show that round about 
TABLE 2 
Double cop aca and irigated азса, 

per capita* 
(in acres) 

189] 1921 1951 

Double crop ае .. -12 18 40 

Irrigated area we 16 18 14 

*Source: Ibid, p. 146. 


1921, undivided Indis changed over from 
being a net exporter of food grains to a 
net importer (Table 3). While in the 
1890's India had a net export of over one 
million tons of food zrains, the net export 
gradually declined when, about the con- 
clusion of the First World War, the ex- 
ports and imports —ractically balanced. 
After 1920, the net ‘mports gradually in- 
creased and prior to the outbreak of the 
Second World War averaged 1.4 million 
tons per annum. 

During the war years, mainly because of 
the abnormal conditions which prevailed, 
net imports diminisaed. In 1940-1 and 
1941-2 the net imports amounted to 0.96 
and 0.43 million tore respectively. During 
1942-3 imports were cut off. India sup- 
plied Ceylon and a few other countries 
with about a million tons of food grains. 
The Bengal Famine of 1948-4 is a sorry 
reminder of the aczte shortage in food 
supply when under imternational allocation 
India received a net supply of.0.3 million 
tons, With imports dwindling, the shortage 
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Export апа import of food grains 
оп апт чі basis* 





In millions of tons 








Period Tex " 
Exports|Impoits роп» 

1890-1 to 1894-5 .| 145 | 0.91 | 1-4 
1895-6 to 1899-1900 ..! 1-10 | 0.48 | 062 
1900-1 to 1904-5 ... 166 | 062 | 1-04 
1905-6 to 1909-10 -| 148 | 0.96 | 052 
1920-1 to 1924-5 .| 098 | 1-14 | 0-16 
1925-6 to 1929.80 .| 083 | 1.59 | —0-76 
1980-1 to 1934-5 | 087 | 184 | —127 
1935-6 to 1989-40 .| 069 | 207 | —1-38 











* The statistics of exj-orts and imports of food 

ins for the successive уе yem periods beginnin 

m 1890-1 to 1909-10 =nd relating to undivide 
India, were compiled by a Special Officer, appoint- 
ed by the Government of India in 1910. From 
about the period of Wc-ld War I, these statistics 
have been available Бот the Directorate of Eco- 
nomics and Statistics of -he Ministry of Food and 
Agriculture (Refer—Ceasus of India, Part IA, 
Report, pp. 164-6). 
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was made over by consuming from carry 
over, and led to the particularly difficult 
situation in 1946. With the cessation of 
war, India's imports began to increase 
again and according to the report of the 
Planning Commission the net average 
annual import during the period 1947-52 
was 3-3 million tons. 

The above review leads to one important 
conclusion, that from about 1921 India had 
ceased to be self-sufficient in her food 
supply. Although some improvement in 
agricultural production did take place, it 
was outpaced by the growth of population. 
Just before the beginning of the First Five 
Year Plan, import of about 3 million tons 
of food grains per year had become a 
necessity to meet even the low average con- 
sumption demands of the Indian popula- 
tion. 


THe PLAN PERIOD 


In the First Five Year Plan emphasis was 
naturally laid on agricultural develop- 
ment; outlays for agriculture and com- 
munity development, along with irrigation 
and power accounted for about 45 per 
cent. of the total outlay of Rs. 2,356 crores 
under the plan. The immediate objective 
was that of the ‘Grow More Food’ campaign 
which antedated the plan—to increase the 
output of basic food-stuffs, primarily food 


grains and remove India’s dependence upon 
food imports, while raising somewhat the 
level of consumption. In addition, a foun- 
dation was to be laid for continuing expan- 
sion and reorganization of the farm 
economy through the Community Devel- 
opment and National Extension Pro- 
grammes. 

The targets of additional production, 
especially of food grains, were worked out 
in terms of the contribution anticipated 
from different programmes such as irriga- 
tion, use of large quantities of fertilizers, 
supply of improved seeds and programmes 
of land reclamation and development The 
course of food grain production is shown 
in Table 4. The overall index of agricul- 
tural production of 100 in the base year 
1949-50 which stood at 96 in 1950-1, just 
before the plan period, reached 114 in 
1953-4 and increased to 116 in 1954-5 and 
1955-6. In regard to food grains only, the 
index of 100 in 1949-50 increased to 114 in 
1955-6. Such an increase helped to xeduce 
the volume of imports and also checked the 
inflationary tendencies which existed when 
the First Plan was formulated. 


Of the increase of 7.6 million tons in 
food grains, anticipated over the First Five 
Year Plan period, it was thought that rice 
might account for 4 million tons, wheat for 
2 million tons, grains and pulses for a mil- 


TABLE 4 
Data on food grain production (1949-50 to 1957-8) 






1949-50} 1950-1 
Total food grain production 
in million tons T 54.0 
Index number for food* 
grain production 





50.0 
90 5 





100-0 


1951-2 
512 
91-1 


















1952-8 | 1958-4 





1954-5 | 1955-6 | 1956-7 | 1957-8 
























58-8 68-7 67.0 65.8 68.7 62 0 
101-1 119-1 114.4 113-5 | 1196 Not 
available 





* Source: 
Note: Production data: 
1957-8 figure subject to revision. 

Index numbers: 


Agricultural Situation in India, 1957. 
1949-50 to 1955-6 figures finally revised ; 1956-7 figure partially revised ; 


1949-50 to 1953-4 figures finally revised: 
partially revised; 1956-7 figure subject 10. revision, 


1954-5 and 1955-6 figures 
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lion tons and other cereals for about half 
a million tons. Although the total target 
aimed at by the First Five Year Plan was 
exceeded, the largest increase occurred in 
millets and other cereals. Оп the whole 
the expectation in regard to rice was not 
fulfilled except in one favourable year. 
According to the Planning Commission's 
report, among programmes that have con- 
tributed to increased agricultural produc- 
tion during the First Plan period, minor 
irrigation works, increased use of fertilizers, 
land reclamation and development, and 
the extension of areas under cultivation 
have been specially significant. The exten- 
sion of cultivation, it is remarked, has been 
a larger contributory factor towards in- 
crease in production than had been antici- 
pated when the plan was drawn up. Thus 


the total cropped area had increased from. 


326 million acres before the plan to 852 mil- 
lion acres in 1955-6. Тһе area under food 
crops had risen from 257 million to 272 
million acres and under commercial crops 
from 49 million to about 60 million acres. 

Іп the Second Plan agricultural pro- 
grammes are intended to provide 'adequate 
food to support the increased population 
and the raw materials needed for a growing 
industrial economy and also to make avail- 
able larger exportable surpluses of agricul- 
tural commodities’. In regard to the goal to 
be kept in view the plan aims at the 
doubling of agricultural production in- 
cluding food crops, oil seeds, cotton, sugar 
cane, plantation and other crops, animal 
husbandry products, etg, within a period 
of ten years. 

Тһе target for the Second Five Year Plan 
is to increase food grain production to 75 
million tons by 1960-1. Production figures 
available till now make one question the 
possibility of achieving this goal. ‘The un- 
revised figure for the production of food 
grains in 1957-8 is 62 0 million tons. Dur- 
ing the present year there are indications 


that production figures might not come up 
to expectations, ' 

'The numerous problems connected with 
the increase of food production have been 
pointed out even in the Report of the 
Second Five Year Plan. Significant is the 
fact that agriculture in India is still a 
gamble on the rain. If the weather condi- 
tions prove unhelpfu.. production suffers. 
Apart from natural conditions, which are 
unpredictable, there zre limitations to the 
resources available for immediate exploita- 
tion. As has been emphasized in the Second 
Five Year Plan, the scope for increasing the 
area under cultivatior is extremely limited. 
Such increase as may :ake place in the area 
under cultivation is :ikely to increase the 
production of mainl:; the coarser grains. 
With the general tendency to shift from 
the use of coarser grains to the superior 
ones such as rice, wheat, or maize, partic- 
ularly among the urban population, the 
hope of increasing production in a real 
sense has to depend essentially on the pos- 
sibility of increasing the average yields in 
areas under cultivation. While the low 
average yields now recorded in India as 
compared with those of many other coun- 
tries (570 Ibs. of wheat per acre in India 
as compared with 2,840 and 2,016 lbs. in 
Egypt and Japan) skow the need for im- 
provement, the manner by which such im- 
provement can be effected should not be 
lost sight of. Use of better seeds and ferti- 
lizers, crop rotation, prevention of crop dis- 
eases, and even mechanization of agricul- 
ture are suggested as possible methods for 
achieving this end. What is required as 
the plan emphasizes, is not merely record 
achievement here end there but pro- 
grammes for raising levels of productivity 
which go down to ‘individual villages and 
individual families’, [n short, what is asked 
for is a social and economic revolution in 
agriculture extending over the length and 
breadth of the country. Leaving aside the 
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economic factors which can sustain such a 
programme, the social factors involved can- 
not be underrated. Тһе age-old practices 
of the rural population have to give place 
to new. Who knows how new motivations 
can be set to work in communities which 
are largely illiterate and where life is domi- 
nated by forces beyond one's control. 


THE RAGE BETWEEN POPULATION AND 
PRODUCTION 


While the difficulties of achieving the 
targets for food production set out in the 
Second Five Year Plan appear great, it is 
worth while looking into the objectives 
with which the targets for the First and 
Second Five Year Plans were worked out. 
As stated earlier, the First Five Year Plan 
set a target for increased production of 7.6 
million tons. This increase was intended 
mainly to stop the import of food grains, 
which amounted to about 3 million tons 
annually and to provide the extra needed 
for meeting the requirements of the in- 
crease in population. Мо attempt could be 
made during this plan period to increase 
the per capita consumption by making 
available an additional supply. In the 
Second Five Year Plan, it was estimated 
that out of the 10 million tons of increased 
food production aimed at (this figure was 


subsequently revised to 15 million tons), 
5.5 million tons would be used up for 
sustaining the additional population ; while 
4-5 million tons would be used for improv- 
ing the nutritional standards о) the 
population. Тһе average intake of calories 
was 2,200 at the end of the First Plan period 
and was expected to increase to 2,450 
calories at the end of the Second Plan 
period, as against 8,000 calories recom- 
mended by nutrition experts. 


In both the First and Second Five Year 
Plans, therefore, over fifty per cent. of the 
increase in production was to be utilized 
merely to meet the requirements of the 
additional population. It is in this con- 
text that the rate of growth of population 
assumes special significance in discussions 
of food problems. 


India’s population growth has acceler- 
ated in the last few decades. Since the 
1921 census, the three successive decades 


have recorded increases in population of 


11-0, 18.5, апа 14-1 per cent. respectively. 
There are definite indications that unless 
there is wide-spread acceptance and use of 
family planning in the country, the rate of 
population growth will touch unprece- 
dented levels. The estimation of future 
population size is by no means easy, partic- 
ularly when the basic data on birth and 


TABLE 5 


Population projection for India 
(іп millions) 











Ѕошсе 1951 1976 | 1981 | 1986 
Census Report, 1951 '860 -- 590 - 
CoarLE AND HoovER*: 
Fertility unchanged B А 357 601 682 775 
Fertility reduced 50 per cent. 1956-81 | 857 531 562 589 
Fertility reduced 50 per cent. 1966-81 | 357 569 603 694 
Planning Commission на a | 857 500 — -- 


























* Population Growth and Economic Development in India, 1956-86--у Ausley J. Coale and Edgai 
M. Hoover, Office of Population Research, Princeton University—Preliminary draft. 
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death rates are defective as in India. How- 
ever, utilizing whatever information was 
available, several projections have been 
made. Some of these have been presented 
in Table 5. According to Sri R. A. 
Gopalaswami, India’s population may be 
expected to increase from 36 crores in 1951 
to 52 crores in 1981. He has indicated that 
his estimates are likely to err on the side 
of understatement, unless the rate of 
growth of population is checked by contra- 
ception to an extent not known yet in this 
country, or the break-down in food sup- 
ply is of such a nature as to allow death 
rates to soar high. Coale and Hoover of 
Princeton University have also made esti- 
mates of the future population up to 1986 
under three sets of assumptions, viz: (1) 
fertility will remain unchanged between 
1951 and 1981 ; (2) fertility will be reduced 
by 50 per cent. between 1956 and 1981; 
(3) fertility will be reduced by 50 per cent. 
between 1966 and 1981. In all three cases 
mortality was assumed to decline continu- 
ously throughout the period 1951 to 1986. 

According to the first assumption, the 
population will increase from 857 million 
in 1951 to 775 in 1986 or by 117 per cent. 
Тһе second and third assumptions result 
in population increases of 65 and 78 per 
cent. respectively during the thirty-five 
year period. Coale and Hoover's projec- 
tions bring out one important fact, viz., 
that from the point of view of determin- 
ing the size of the future population what 
is important is not only whether fertility 
will decline but how soow the decline would 
begin. In addition to the estimates given 
above, mention may also be made of those 
used by the Planning Commission in for- 
mulating the Five Year Plans. Their esti- 
mate leads to a population of 500 millions 
іп 1976. Just as in the case of the Census 
Commissioner, the Planning Commission 
have also indicated that their estimates may 
be on the low side. 


АП the above estimztes have one disturb- 
ing feature in common viz, that in the 
foreseeable future vest millions will be 
added to India's population. Has the 
country the resources to feed and provide 
decent living standards for such large num- 
bers of people? If such resources be avail- 
able, is it practicable to harness them at a 
fast rate so that enovgh will be produced 
not спіу to improve the existing low 
standards but also provide extra for the 
mounting millions? 

Sri R. А. Gopalaswemi, who was formerly 
the Secretary of the Famine Enquiry Com- 
mission of 1944, stwlied the problem of 
agricultural production from these points 
of view and was of the opinion that pro- 
duction would fail te keep pace with un- 
checked population zrowth and that the 
population had to ое stabilized at 450 
million, if food shortage was not to be- 
come acute. Coale and Hoover, taking 
into account various “actors of agricultural 
production, found it ‘not unreasonable to 
foresee an approximate doubling of farm 
output within say the next twenty-five 
years’. They added, however, that ‘the in- 
dicated potential growth of Indian agricul- 
ture will not come about automatically nor 
is it contingent merel г on supplying certain 
amounts of effort and capital and generaliz- 
ing the application of presently known 
techniques. It is a far more complicated 
undertaking than that, which will require 
the finding of altogether new solutions to 
some perplexing problems of production 
and organization.’ 

Apparently in reckoning the possibilities 
of future production, the imponderables are 
numerous. Current experience and recog- 
nized limitations for increasing production 
warrant a cautious view of the future. The 
many difficulties, which may stand in the 
way of attaining the targets in the Second 
Five Year Plan, som2 of which have been 
mentioned earlier, have been dealt with at 
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length by the Food Grain Inquiry Com- 
mittee, which was set up last year under 
the Chairmanship of Sri Asoka Mehta. 
The Committee’s verdict was that the 
likely supply of food grains from domestic 
production would continue to fall short of 
estimated demand and that in 1960-1, at 
the end of the Second Five Year Plan 
period, the deficit would amount to 2 to 3 
million tons. Even the optimistic esti- 
mates of future food production leave no 
room for complacency, especially when it is 
recognized that because of poor dietary and 
want of protective food factors, India's 
population has to depend largely on the 
calories provided by cereals and pulses. 
Тһе pressure on land for food grains is so 
much, that hardly any hope is extended for 
diverting large areas of it to animal hus- 
bandry, with a view to providing a more 
well-balanced diet by increasing supplies 
of milk and other dairy products. : 


WHOLE-HEARTED SUPPORT 
rog FAMILY PLANNING 
The above review has emphasized the 
difficulties in food supply created by rapid 


population growth. Logically, at least as -- 


much attention has to be paid to regulat- 
ing population growth as to increasing food 
production. Yet, sadly enough, public con- 
sciousness has not yet been aroused to the 
effects of unrestricted procreation. ТЕ is, 
however, commendable that while there 
was still a tendency in this country, by cer- 
tain sections of the intelligentzia, to whittle 
down the seriousness of the problems creat- 
ed by a rapidly growing population, the 
Government of India included Family 
Planning as one of the programmes in the 
First Five Year Plan. In the Second Five 
Year Plan, added emphasis was given to 
Family Planning and the allocation of 
Rs. 65 lakhs made in tbe First Five Year 
Plan for this programme was increased to 
about Rs. 500 lakhs in the Second Plan. 


The Government's Family Planning pro- 
gramme, although in its infancy, has much 
to its credit. 44 hoc centres for training 
workers for family planning clinics have 
been started in different parts of the 
country. A fully-fledged Family Planning 
Training and Research Centre has been 
opened in Bombay. Another Centre for 
the training of rural workers has been set 
up at Ramanagaram in Mysore State. 
Contraceptive testing units have been estab- 
lished, and researches to assess the accept- 
ability апа effectiveness of various family 
planning methods among the Indian popu- 
lation have been supported. About 500 
clinics have been opened in urban and 
rural areas. Demographic studies have 
also been encouraged by starting a centre 
in Bombay and two units in Delhi and 
Calcutta. 


АП these are good beginnings, but to 
make an impact of the strength required, 
the Family Planning Campaign must 
become a national movement. It must 
receive whole-hearted support from all sec- 
tions of the intelligentzia. Our leaders in 
all walks of life, be it in politics, education, 
or social service, must give high priority in 
their thinking to population control and 
should miss no opportunity to mould 
public opinion in its favour. Voluntary 
organizations whatever their spheres of 
activity must serve also as the nuclei from 
where the message of family planning 
would radiate. Family planning must 
become a household word. 


е 

А drastic xeduction in the national birth- 
rate cannot be expected immediately. Far- 
reaching changes in social organization and 
community thinking have usually to occur 
before patterns of fertility can become 
modified. Limited researches in India have 
shown that, even in selected areas where 
closed communities have been provided 
with knowledge and means of family plan- 
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ning by specialized staff, the effect on fertil- 
ity has been disappointing. This has 
occurred in spite of the fact that in both 
urban and rural areas, women as well as 
men express great readiness to limit the 
number of children born. At the present 
time, the motivation towards family plan- 
ning is extremely weak in most sections of 
the population and the need of the hour 
is to strengthen it. It is a challenge that 
must be faced. 

'The present food crisis can be made into 
a ‘God-send’. People can be taken into con- 
fidence and told that the gravity of the 
problems of food supply and poverty are 
not likely to be mitigated as long as popu- 
lation growth remains unchecked. The 
Indian people, alive to their responsibilities, 
known to make sacrifices, and with a tradi- 
tion of ‘moral restraint’ will, I believe, 
accept family planning once the serious- 
ness of the population problem is impressed 
upon them. Тһе róle of our leaders and 
voluntary organizations and the response 
of the public will determine whether India 
becomes self-sufficient in food or will be 


long relegated to the position of depending 
upon other countries Dr assistance in feed- 
ing her millions. 

To sum up, since about 1921, India’s food 
production has lagged behind its require- 
ments. ‘The First Five Year Plan aimed at 
self-sufficiency in fooc production at exist- 
ing levels of consumption. The Second 
Five Year Plan has as its objective the 
raising of consumpticn levels, which, even 
then, will be muc- below the basic 
standards set by nutrition experts. While 
the possibility of achieving the limited tar- 
gets set in the Secord Five Yeax Plan is 
open to doubt, it is increasingly evident 
that the major impeciment in the realiza- 
tion of these target: is thé accelerating 
growth of population. Whole-hearted sup- 
port for the Goveunment's population 
policy and the adoption of family plan- 
ning on a national scz.e are essential, if the 
food requirements of >ur population are to 
be fully met from ir-ernal sources. The 
sooner efforts are made in these directions, 
the greater the prospects for achieving self- 
sufficiency in food. 


We look upon health as one of the fundamental rights of -he human being. 
Health does not mean the absence of disease, it is а positive well-being of the 
people, something which is derived from the integration of man’s nature... . 

The body, the mind, the individual and the community—all of them hang 


together. 


In other words, if you wish to raise the general standard of health 


of your people you have to raise the general standards of social life. Nutrition, 
housing, environmental hygiene, all these are things which you will have to raise 
if you wish to raise the health standards of the people. . . . 


There is nothi 
D reasons why 
min 


to say that the human race will last for ever. There are 
e human race may come to an end. They bring to our 
the urgent necessity for enlargement of the vision of mar. for a transform- 


ation of human nature, for the attainment of what you сай mental health ; 
mental health which relieves us of a sense of maladjustment, a sense of insecurity. 
We are being steadily reduced from the position of subjects into objects. If 
this catastrophe is to be avoided we should aim at the rencvation of human 


nature. 


©. RADHAKRISHNAN 
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THE BUDDHA IN INDIAN SCULPTURE 


i 


C. C DAS GUPTA, M.A, P.R.S., PH D. (CAL. ET CANTAB.) 


Dr. C. C. Das Gupta is Professor of History at the Sanskrit 
College, Calcutta. Не gave this lecture, here summarized, 
at the Institute in July 1958. It was illustrated with slides. 


RT and religion are very intimately 
А related. This is evident from a 

study of the arts of countries like 
Greece, Egypt, Mesopotamia, China, and 
India. Hinduism, Buddhism, and Jainism 
are the three most well-known religions of 
ancient India and a very important section 
of Indian art gives us the outward expres- 
sion of the inner meaning and beauty of 
these three religions. The former two 
faiths were carried outside India through 


the efforts of zealous missionaries ; and the* 


excellence of these two religions was pro- 
claimed to the people through the medium 
of art. Тһе Buddhist plastic art, which 
naturally originated. in India, is undoubt- 
edly a permanent contribution to world 
sculpture. 


Gautama, the son of Suddhodana and 
Mayadevi, had an uncommon, almost 
divine element in his character from child- 
hood. This element developed to such an 
extent that his father, an essentially 
worldly prince, tied him to the bond of 
matrimony. Gautama found that this 
worldly life held no meaning for him and 
he left his prosperous home in quest of 
Reality. Through penances and austerities, 
he became an enlightened one, ie. a 
Buddha. After this he thought he should 
share with others the fruits of his enlighten- 
ment and so he became an itinerant teacher, 
engaged in dharma-cakra-pravartana or 
turning of the wheel of law. When he 
died at the age of eighty, his remains after 
cremation were enshrined as sacred relics 
in cairns or mounds. Gautama’s religious 
career is probably the most impressive of 


its kind in ancient India and therefore it 
became a very fit subject for transformation 
into artistic expression. 


SYMBOLIC REPRESENTATION OF THE BUDDHA 
IN SCULPTURE 


It is very difficult to reconstruct the art 
of prehistoric times in India It is not 
known whether the sculptural art was 
practised at all during this period. In the 


-fourth millennium s.c, India produced 


sculpture of high aesthetic value and mean- 
ing. It is not definitely known whether 
there was any sculpture in the post-Indus 
valley pre-Mauryan Age, though some 
scholars believe that the art of sculpture 
existed even then. Though some of the 
Mauryan rulers are very famous, the sculp- 
tural remains which have been associated 
with them are extremely scanty. ‘There 
was no scope for the worship of the iinage 
of the Buddha at that time, and for this 
reason, the Buddha was always represented 
during that period in a symbolic manner. 
Sarnath, where the Buddha preached his 
first sermon, is one of the most important 
centres of Mauryan sculpture. Неге wc 
find a lion-capital, which is one of the 
most famous pieceg of the period. It con- 
sists of four crowning lions on a circular 
abacus, having on its sides, in relief, figures 
of an elephant, a horse, a bull, and a lion 
separated by four multispoked' wheels 
The abacus is placed on an inverted lotus. 
There is no doubt that the wheels symboli- 
cally represent the preaching of the first 
sermon, which is figuratively called ‘the 
turning of the wheel of law’, thus showing 
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that the Buddha was represented not by 
figures of the human form, but by symbols. 


During the reigns of the байда 
monarchs, we have more evidence of this 
type of representation. The sculpture of 
the period shows that the Buddha is re- 
presented in every instance in the symbolic 
manner. Ас Bharhut and Sanchi can be 
seen some of the most famous stüpas of the 
$ийра Age. Тһе stüpas themselves, іп a 
sense, symbolically represent the Buddha. 
In addition there are hundreds of sculp- 
tures on the railings and gateways in which 
the Buddha is represented by symbols. 
There are reliefs showing people worship- 
ping the bodhi tree shrine ; there is a stupa 
with a lion pillar worshipped by the 
devotees ; there is a sculpture depicting the 


worshipping of the Buddha's hair by deni- 


‘zens of heaven; there is a shrine for the 
dharma-cakra, which is worshipped by a 
number of devotees. These reliefs are all 
masterpieces of decorative story-telling com- 
position. For example, a whole succession 
of scenes belonging to a given event are 
found within a single frame, the presence of 
the Buddha at each stage of the story being 
indicated by an appropriate symbol. The 
famous railing at Bodh Gaya is made 
according to the Bharhut style. A number 
of other stüpas have been found in South 
India at Jaggayapeta and Amaravati in 
which the Buddha is represented in sym- 
bolic form. 


‘THE REPRESENTATION OF THE BUDDHA IN : 


Номам ћовм 


During the Kusan period (с. Ар. 100) 
a great Buddhist Council was held. "Гһеге 
it was decided that henceforth the Buddha 
should be represented in the human form. 
The Hellenistic people of Bactria and 
Parthia, who were influenced by the mes- 
sage of Buddhism, took up the work of 
making images of the Buddha in their own 


style. We therefore find a unique kind of 
Buddhist sculpture emerging from this 
mingling of motif and technique, one part 
Indian and the otker Hellenistic. The 
most important examples of the image of 
the Buddha are those found at Jalalabad, 
Hadde, and Bamiyan in Afghanistan, in 
the Swat Valley, and at or near Taxila and 
Peshawar. They are stylistically Hellen- 
istic and iconographicall Indian. We 
find an image of the Buddha, which be- 
longs to the same period, at Mathura, an 
important centre of Indian sculpture. It 
was not made according to the Hellenistic 
style and technique, but in conformity with 
the purely indigenous standard. 

The images of the Buddha which were 
made at Mathura ard other kindred sites 


_were certainly modelled in an altogether 


different style. These figures were dis- 
covered at a number 5f places among which 
Mathura, Sarnath, Saheth-Maheth, and 
Rajgir may be specially mentioned. 


BUDDHISTIC SCULPTURE IN THE GUPTA AGE 


In the Gupta period (с. л.р. 320-600) 
various arts and sciences developed to a 
great extent. The sculpture of the Gupta 
Age was marked bv the assimilation of 
different vigorous elements. It was unified 
and national. In al respects the Gupta 
sculpture marked the highest point of 
artistic evolution in India. 

'The images of the Buddha belonging to 


‚ this age stand out as a distinct achievement 


of the times. They were made of stone, 
metal, or clay. These images were found 
at a number of places such as Mathura, 
Mankuwar, Sanchi, Sarnath, Ajanta, Karli, 
Капһегі, Aurangabed, Sultanganj, Fateh- 
pur, Mirpur, Khas and Kasia. Among 
these beautiful images, the one found at 
Sarnath and the сег colossal copper- 
image found at Sultanganj, may be partic- 
ularly mentioned for their artistic charm, 
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Тһе common characteristics of the Buddha 
images are that they have the usnisa (the 
protuberance over the head), curly hair, 
long ears, and an extremely diaphanous 
garment. As an exception to this rule one 
particular image of the Buddha found at 
Mankuwar has the head shaven. 


MEDIEVAL BUDDHIST SCULPTURE 


In the medieval period (c. a.D. 800-1100) 
the images of the Buddha are more or ]ess 
stereotyped specimens. In these specimens 
there is not that vitality and liveliness 
which characterize the images of the Gupta 
period. They have been found mainly in 
Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa and in certain 
other localities. Тһе specimens found іп 


Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa are so numer- 
ous and so very similar to each other, that 
we may rightly regard them as belonging 
to one school of sculpture. Scholars have 
called it the eastexn school of medieval 
Indian sculpture. One of the most import- 
ant centres of these sculptures is Nalanda, 
which flourished as a great centre of Bud- 
dhist learning, until its destruction by 
the Mohammedans. Besides Nalanda a 
number of other places such as Rajgir, 
Kurkihar, Dinajpur, Bhagalpur, Rajsnahi, 
Chandimau, Chittagong, Rangpur, and 
Paharpur also have given us ітарсѕ of 
the Buddha. The specimens found in 
these places represent the stereotyped form 
of the Buddha image. 


A foolish man learning that the Buddha observed the principle of great 
love which commends to return good for evil, came and abused him. The 


Buddha was silent, pitying his folly. 


'The man having finished his abuse, the Buddha asked him, saying : 


'Son, 


if a man declined to accept a present made to him, to whom would it belong?' 


And he answered: 


‘In that case it would belong to the man who offered it.’ 


“Му son,’ said the Buddha, ‘you have railed at me, but I decline to accept 


your abuse, and request you to keep it yourself. 
As the echo belongs to the sound, and the shadow to the 


misery to you? 


Will it not be a source of 


substance, so misery will overtake the evil-doer without fail.’ 

The abuser made no reply, and the Buddha continued: 

‘A wicked man who reproaches a virtuous one is like onè who looks up and 
spils at heaven ; the spittle soils not the heaven, but comes back and defiles his 


own person. 


“The slanderer is like one who flings dust at another when the wind is 


contrary; the dust does but return on him who threw it. 


The virtuous man 


cannot be hurt, and the misery that the other would inflict comes back on 


himself.’ 


The abuser went away ashamed, but he came again and took refuge in the 


Buddha, the Dharma, and the Sangha. 
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Tue Teran Book or THE Dean. Edited 
by W. Y. Evans-Wentz. (Oxford University 
Pres, London. 'Third Edition, 1957. 
ixxxiv +249 pp. Price 25s. net) 


The Tibetan Book of the Dead is a well- 
edited English rendering of the Tibetan 
text, Bardo Thodol (The After-death Ex- 
periences on the Bardo plane—an inter- 
mediate state of forty-nine days’ duration 
between death and rebirth). The Tibetan 
text in manuscript was rendered into Eng- 
lish by the Tibetan Lama, Kari Dawa- 
Samdup and the credit of compiling and 
editing the whole work goes to Dr. Evans- 
Wentz, who wandered from the palm- 
fringed shores of Ceylon, and thence 
through the wonderland of the Hindus, to 
the glacier-clad heights of the Himalayan 
ranges, seeking out the wise men of the 
East. The compiler and editor lived some- 
times among the city dwellers, sometimes 
in jungle and mountain solitudes among 
Yogis, sometimes іп monasteries with 
monks. This manifests the strong attach- 
ment he had for the subject and the trouble 
he took in bringing out this book of 
mysterious experiences concerning death, 

. after-death, and rebirth for the benefit of 
western readers. 


Belief in the law of Karma and conse- 
quent rebirth may be accepted as a charac- 
teristic of the eastern mind, particularly in 
India and some neighbouring countries. 
Early Buddhism laid emphasis on the law 
of Karma, and all religious endeavour 
centred. round the cardinal point of escap- 
ing rebirth by a strict control over karma, 
including all physical and psychic activities. 
In Tibet, this Buddhist principle seems to 
have become mixed up with a certain 
amount of local occultism, giving rise to 
paraphernalia of practices, recitals, and 
psychic discipline before death and after 


death, with the idea of controling and 
modifying rebirth. “he Tibetans have a 
belief that the dead pass through an exist- 
ence in an intermediate plane called bardo 
for forty-nine days before they are reborn. 
Bardo has convenient .y been divided in the 
text into three stages the first stage being 
the moments of death, the second stage 
immediately after death, and the third 
stage when the diretul or the peaceful 
apparitions, resulting from the various 
types of karma, begir. to appear. The text 
contains elaborate instructions at every 
stage for psychic conirol and modifications 
for the control and modificatian of the life 
in the new birth. 

In the introductory portion of the book 
we find an interestinz commentary on the 
whole work by the well-known psychologist 
Dr. C. G. Jung, who has tried to examine 
the descriptions, doctrines, and instructions 
from the standpoint 5f modern psychology. 
According to Dr. Juag, the idea of karma 
may cautiously be accepted if it is under- 
stood as psychic heredity in the very widest 
sense of the word. Аз for the pantheon, he 
observes, “The world of gods and spirits is 
truly nothing but :he collective uncon- 
sciousness inside me То turn this sent- 
ence round so that :t reads: The collec- 
tive unconscious’ is tae world of gods and 
spirits outside me, no intellectual acrobatics 
are needed, but a whole human lifetime, 
perhaps even many ‘ifetimes of increasing 
completeness.’ This psychological com- 
mentary by Dr. Jung is followed by a fore- 
word by Lama Anagarika Govinda who 
has tried to explain at length the Bud- 
dhistic element in 77 e Tibetan Book of the 
Dead. This again is followed by another 
foreword by Sir John Woodroffe, the great 
Tantric scholar, who has tried to explain 
the affiliation of the experiences described 
and the instructions given with the ideas 
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and practices of Tantra and Yoga іп 
general. One may or may not agree with 
the interpretations given, but they serve a 
useful purpose by 'showing the different 
angles from which the whole thing may 
be tackled’. Though evidently in love with 
the subject which he takes much pains to 
present to western readers, the editor seems 
to be a man with an open mind, who pre- 
pared the book with a wide variety of 
readers in view. Some minor mistakes in 
the transcription of words with diacritical 
marks might have been avoided, had а 
little care been exercised. 
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Tue INTEGRAL YOGA ОЕ Sri AUROBINDO. 
Part I. By Rishabhchand. (Sri Aurobindo 


Ashram, Pondicherry, 1953. 195 рр. 
Price Rs. 8) 
Sri Aurobindo is one of those great 


Indian saints who have maintained the con- 
tinuity of Indian culture through the ages. 
In the history of Indian culture there has 
been an unbroken line of spiritual teachers 
and religious leaders. They have infused 
new life into it and protected it against the 
attacks of rival cultuxes by so expanding 
and enlarging it as to make it assimilate 
the best elements in them or absorb them 
altogether. Sri Aurobindo is one such 
saint-philosopher of India in modern times, 
whose thought-processes connect tbe past 
with the present in India's cultural life and 
help make it stronger, greater, and more 
glorious. 


Sri Aurobindo's philosophy is Integral 
Idealism. In it all the sides of man's life 
and all the aspects of man's experience 
of the world have been preserved, recog- 
nized and sublimated in the light of a live 
philosophy of monistic idealism, It draws 


to a focus the divergent currents of 
thought—Vedic, Tantric, Buddhist, Sarh- 
khya, Yoga, Visistádvaita and Advaita and” 
modern, i.e. western science and philosophy 
--апа welds them into a synthetic philos- 
ophy through sadhana or spiritual dis- 
cipline and an intense life of meditation, 


As in his philosophy in general so ia his 
conception of Yoga we find the same syn- 
thetic and integral outlook of spiritual life 
and its development. This justifies the 
title of the book under review, namely, 
The Integral Yoga of Sri Aurobindo. The 
aim of this Yoga is an integration of all 
the parts of man’s being and their perfect 
possible harmony with the Divine will. Its 
method is an integral surrender of man to 
the will of the Divine Mother and its final 
achievement is the manifestation of divinity 
in purified humanity. Its processes and 
stages are marked by a larger flexibility 
and freedom, and it works according to the 
inner needs and potentialities of each 
individual and aims at bringing about the 
full development of his essential nacure. 
As the subject is rather long the learned 


‘author has divided it into two parts. The 


first part of the book, which is under 
review, deals with the preliminaries of the 
Yoga, such as the meanings and varieties 
of Yoga, the triple foundation and aim of 
Yoga, the Integral surrender, the Desire 
soul and the Delight soul. 


The presentation of the subject is clear 
and concise, correct and adequate. Those 
who are interestfl in Sri Aurobindo's 
philosophy, especially his Yoga, would do 
well to read the book. Their labour will 
be rewarded. The more the present world 
knows and appreciates the thought of 
contemporary Indian thinkers like Sri 
Aurobindo the better for it. 
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Ом Yoca. I. THe SYNTHESIS OF YOGA. 
By Sri Aurobindo. (Sri Aurobindo 
Ashram, Pondicherry. First University 
Edition, 1955. 1034 pp. Price Rs. 15) 


The complete Synthesis of Yoga is now 
published for the first time in this fourth 
volume of the Sri Aurobindo International 
University Centre series. The first consists 
of The Yoga of Divine Work which is 
already there as a separate book. The 
second part The Yoga of Integral Knowl- 
edge is also available separately. The 
others, The Yoga of Divine Love and The 
Yoga of Self-perfection are reprinted from 
the Arya where the entire work appeared 
serially from August 1914 to January 1921. 


Sri Aurobindo believes that 'all life is 
Yoga' and that we have to reorganize the 
different specialized systems of Yoga that 
we have in Indian religious culture, so 
that they may be more efficacious and avail- 
able for the whole of the human race. 
Nature herself is seeking to evolve our 
human life through a kind of Yoga and our 
own systems of Yoga are but means of com- 
pressing into narrower and more energetic 
forms, the natural upward movement 
which is rather slow and loose in character. 
Yoga systems are but psychological pro- 
cesses learned from Nature and aim at 
developing powers and results which are 
latent in Nature and are rather slow to 
manifest themselves. Now Sri Aurobindo's 
integral Yoga is distinguished from the 
ordinary systems of Yoga in this, that while 
the latter teaches one &o reject the body 
and life in favour of the spirit, the former 
teaches one to transform the lower by the 
higher. The higher reveals itself in the 
lower. God is united with Nature in a 
perfected human life. Sri Aurobindo 
divides our human evolution into three 
steps, the first is that which has already 
evolved—this is the physiological and bio- 
logical part; the second is in the process 


of evolution—this is cur mental part ; and 
the third is to be evo_ved by our conscious 
Yoga—this is the spiritual parz. His type 
of Yoga will not merely conquer the body 
and mind by the spir:t but will purify and 
perfect them. They are the instruments 
of Yoga in the sense Ља they provide the 
basis and the materials for spiritual acti- 
vity, which cannot take place in a vacuum. 
The integral Yoga is that which finds the 
“Transcendent’ and returns upon the earth 
to possess it with nev power and freedom. 
Тһе three parts of humanity corresponding 
to the three steps of Yoga are comple- 
mentary. None of tiem is either beyond 
our reach or below owr nature and the des- 
truction of none of :hem is necessary for 
our ultimate liberation and joy. 

Another feature of this integral Yoga is 
that it does not teach individual perfection 
only, but collective perfection, believing 
that the individual exists in tke race. 

Sri Aurobindo, w:th his extraordinary 
penetration and vision, regards the various 
Yoga systems in Ind:a as partial and abs- 
tract methods for tke perfection of man 
and offers his owr syntheses of these 
systems. He does not believe in a mere 
combination of them nor in practising 
them in succession. tvnthesis must be done 
‘by seizing the central principle common 
to all which will inclide and utilize in the 
right place and proportion their particular 
principles, and on some central dynamic 
force’. Sri Aurobindo here is guided by the 
light of the Tantras. 

It is difficult to describe the immensity 
of this work of a master-mind and evaluate 
his contribution. Whether the conception 
of integral Yoga, a: contra-distinguished 
from that of Patafifali’s Yoga of escape 
from tbe lower planes of existence into the 
pure spirit, is an improvement or not is 
a question to be decided by the yogins and 
the future generatiors of man. 

P. J. CHAUDHURI 
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4 
HE Institute completed its twenty- 
first year of work ın 1958. A brief 
outline of the outstanding features 


of work done during the year is given, 


below: 


Membership 


There were 602 ordinary members and 
17 life members. 


,Library and Reading Room 

At the end of 1958 there were 23,787 
volumes in the library, of which 1,357 were 
added during the year. 6,602 books were 
lent and 1,728 issued for reference. 

'The reading room contained. 267 Indian 
and foreign journals. "There was ап 
average daily atténdance of 35 readers 
during the first half of the year, but during 
the second half the number increased to 
an average of 65. 


Weekly Lectures 


48 weekly lectures were given on social, 
religious, and cultural subjects by Indian 
and foreign scholar. The lectures were 
attended by audiences numbering, on an 
average, 250. 


Special Meetings 

Special meetings numbered 10. ‘They 
included a meeting held to observe United 
Nations Day, which also incorporated an 
exhibition of United Nations publications. 
The meeting was presided over by Mr. 
Chester R. Chartrand, Director, of the 
United States Information Service in 
Calcutta. Some of the special meetings 
were arranged. in order to take advantage 
of the presence in the city of scholars on a 


short visit to Calcutta. Dr. Julius Ebbing- 


.Concerning Religious 
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haus, a-leading German philosopher and 
formerly Head of the Department of Philos- 
ophy at the University of Marburg, spoke 
in January on 'Some Remarks about the 
Practical Outcome of Kant's Philosophy 
Philosophy and 
Social Life. In February Dr. Thomas 
Burrow, Professor of Sanskrit at the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, spoke on ‘Tribes and 
Languages of Central India’. Dr. Burrow 
visited India at the invitation of the 
Anthropological Department of the Gov- 
ernment of India in order to study tribal 
groups and their languages. Another well- 
known German, Mr. Melvin Lasky, was in 
Calcutta in April. He is the founder- 
editor of Der Monat, published in Ger- 
many, and is also editor of Anchor Renew, 
published in New York. He was one of 
the organizers of the Congress for Cultural 
Freedom held in Berlin in 1950. The 
subject he chose for his talk at the Institute 
was 'Problems of Cultural Freedom in 
Eastern Europe’. Indian visitors who 
spoke at special meetings included Swami 
Sri Vidyamanya ‘Tirtha, а well-known 
scholar and head of the Bhandarakeri Math 
at Udipi in Mysore State, which is a 
branch monastery of that founded by Sri 
Madhvacarya in the twelfth century. 


Symposium 


In January an "international group of 
social scientists presented a symposiura at 
the Institute on ‘Mutual Appreciation of 
Eastern and Western Cultural Values’. 
This symposium related to a conference 
organized by Unesco in Calcutta to study 
ways and means by which social scientists 
could best help the general implementa- 
tion of UNESco’s ten-year major project to 
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promote understanding between East and 
West. A full description of this sympo- 
sium, which took place before a very 
crowded audience, was given in the July 
issue of the Institute's Bulletin and includ- 
ed the addresses given by Professor André 
Bertrand, Deputy Director of the Social 
Sciences Department of Unesco, Dr. Gunnar 
Myrdal, the Swedish social scientist, and 


Dr. Margaret Mead, the well-known anthro- , 


pologist. 


Scripture Classes 

(а) The Катауапа: Professor Tripu- 
rari Chakravarti concluded his course of 
lectures on the Rámayana and began a new 
series on the Visnu Purana. 


(b) The Visnu Purana: Не conducted a 
total of 37 classes. The average attendance 
was 250. 

(с) The  Bhagavata: Swami Omkar- 
ananda concluded his course of lectures on 
the Bhagavata and began a new series on 
the Katha Upanisad. 

(d) The Katha Upanisad: He conducted 
a total of 37 classes. The average attend- 
ance was 250. 


Study Circle 


A study circle met twice a week to read 
Ramakrishna-Vivekananda literature. The 
average attendance was 7. 


Language Classes 


(a) Hindi classes: Pandit Bhubaneswar 
Ша continued his Hingi classes, held in 
two grades twice weekly. 96 students were 
enrolled. 50 passed the Prárambhika and 
Ртауеба examinations held by the West 
Bengal Rashtra Bhasha Prachar Samiti. 
42 students were being prepared for the 
next examinations. 

(b) Bengali classes: Professor Sourindra 
Kumar De continued his weekly Bengali 
classes. 29 students were enrolled. 


Sanskrit Catuspathi 


7 students studied, in daily classes, Pafica- 
ааа and Gita Bhüsya. Pandit Dinesh 
Chandra Bhattacharva, Sastri,* Taraka- 
Vediinta-tirtha continued in ckarge of the 
catuspáthi. 


Museum and Art Gallery 


Тһе Institute possesses a small but 
interesting art collection which is now on 
view in the Reception. Room. but which 
in the new building vill form the nucleus 
of a museum and a-t gallerv for which 
special rooms have been allotted. In 1958 
Jamini Коуз oil painting, ‘Krishna Bala- 
ram’ was presented to the Institute by 
Mrs. С. T. Thadani. Тһе collection also 
includes coins of the Gupta period, old 
banners, stone, brass, and bronze figures, 
some wood carvings, and two old manus- 
cripts. 


Music Recitals 


'Two music recitals given by well-known 
musicians, were held during the year. Both 
were attended by cudiences numbering 
about 750. 

Bulletin 


The Bulletin comp-eted its ninth volume 
in 1958. It carried an editorial section, 
lectures given at the Insitute, book 
reviews and news of Institute activities. It 
was sent to universities, libraries, and 
individuals throughout India, and (о 
Indian embassies, universities, libraries, 
and learned societies in about fifty other 
countries. 


The Cultural Heritage of India 


Volume I of the second edition, dealing 
with the early phases of India’s cultural 
history, was published in October The 
volume falls into four sections Parts I and 
II'cover the backgronnd of Indian culture 
and the prehistoric period. Part III des- 
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cribes the Vedic civilization, апа Part IV 
covers Jainism and Buddhism. ‘There are 
eight plates showing some of the finds in 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, including the 
great bath, pottery, seals, statuary, figurines, 
toys, and jewellery. 

This is the third volume to be published 
in the second edition of this work, for it 
was preceded by Volume III (1953) and 
Volume IV (1956). "Тһе remaining volumes 
are under preparation. 

7 


Й 


Students! Hostel 


There were 16 students in residence. 


Research Scholars 


There were 3 research scholars, one of 
whom studied Sanskrit. The subjects of 
the other two concerned statistics. 


Cultural Relations 


As part of its work to promote mutual 
knowledge and understanding between 
India and other countries the Institute (a) 
organized lectures and discussions; (b) 
received visitors and guests at the Insti- 
tute ; (c) maintained contacts with individ- 
uals and organizations, both locally and 
abroad ; (d) exchanged publications ; and 
(e) gave receptions to eminent visitors and 
held discussions with them. During the 
year six receptions were held. These inter- 
national gatherings were arranged in 
honour of the following visitors: 


1. The social scientists who attended 
the Unesco conference on the major pro- 
ject for the mutual appreciation of eastern 
and western cultural values. 


2. Dr. Julius Ebbinghaus, formerly 
Head of the Department of Philosophy at 
the University of Marburg, Germany, who 
was on a lecture tour. 

3. Two distinguished American journal- 
ists, Mr. Norman E. Isaacs, Editor of 
Louisville Times and Mr. Roy L. Matson, 


Editor of Wisconsin State Journal, who 
were in India on a study tour. 


4. Bishop Terenig Poladian, President 
of the American Theological Seminary in 
Antelias, Lebanon, who was returning from 
a pastoral visit to all the Armenian churches 
and communities in South-East Asian coun- 
tries, Australia, and New Zealand. 


5. Mr. A. William Loos, Executive 
Director of the Church Peace Union, New 
York. 


26. Dr. Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, Vice- 
President of India, and the President of the 
Institute. 


Guests 


Dr. N. Bammate, Head of the Philosophy 
and Humanistic Studies Section of Unrsco, 
spent three days at the Institute in January 
in order to discuss with the Secretary the 
various ways in which Institute work could 
be co-ordinated with the work of Unesco. 

Earlier, an American Unitarian Minister, 
Rev. Kenneth J. Smith, stayed at the 
Institute for about a week. He was on a 
tour of the East and was anxious to learn 
about religious thought and modern trends 
in India. 


New Building 

Specially designed to fulfil the Institute's 
objectives, the new building now under 
construction near the Ballygunge Lakes. 
comprises the following sections: (a) Audi- 
torium Section, (b) Humanities Section, (c) 
International Scholars’ Residence, and (d) 
International Guest House. Construction 
of all sections, except a part of the Audi- 
torium section, is now nearing completion. 
It is hoped that the Institute will be able 
to move into the new building during the 
next few months, provided that in the 
meantime sufficient funds are forthcoming 
to make this possible. In December 1958 
an appeal for funds for the new building 
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was issued under the signatures of Dr. S. 
Radhakrishnan, Vice-President of India; 
' Srimati Padmaja-Naidu, Governor of West 
Bengal ; Sri Gulzari Lal Nanda, Union 
Minister for Planning, Labour and Employ- 
ment ; Sri Manubhai Shah, Union Minister 
for Industry ; Mr. J. D. K. Brown, Presi- 
dent, Bengal Chamber of Commerce and 


Industry and  Assocated Chambers of 
Commerce of India; Sir B. P. Singh Roy, 
President, Federation of Indian Chambers 
of Commerce and Industry; Sri D. М. 
Jalan, President, Indizn Chamber of Com- 
merce ; and Sri S. P. €en, President, Bengal 
National Chamber of Commerce and 
Industry. 


FEBRUARY LECTURES 


The Influence of Eastern Religions on Western, especially German Thought 
Friedrich Heiler, Dr. Phil., D. Theol., D.D. 
K. P. Khaitan, M.A., Barrister-in-Lzw. 


Radhagovinda Basak, M.A., Ph.D. 
U. N. Ghoshal, M.A., Ph.D. 


Friedrich Heiler, Dr. Phil, D. Theol, D.D. 
Satish Chandra Chatterjee, M.A, Р2.р. 


R. C. Majumdar, M.A., Ph.D. 


Richard N. Current, M.A., Ph.D. 
Radha Kumud Mookerji, M.A., PLD. 


Sudhir Kumar Nandi, M.A., LL.B.. P.R.S., D.Phil. 


At 5-30 p.m. 
February 1 
Speaker: 
President: 
February М Asoka's Dharma 
Speaker: 
President: 
February 8 Тһе Idea of God in Indian and Western Mysticism 
| Speaker: 
President: 
February 14 India and America 
Speaker: 
s President: — Chester ЕК. Chartrand 
February 15 The Method and Doctrine of St. Thomas Aquinas 
Speaker: В. V. De Smet, S.J. 
President: Swami Vimalananda 
February 21 Lincoln and Civil Rights 
Speaker: 
President: 
February 28 The Aesthetics of Rabindranath 
) Speaker: 
President: 


Srikumar Banerjee, M.A., Ph.D. 
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From time immemorial NEEM (Margosa) has 
been recognised fof Its wonderful antiseptic and 
astringent propertles throughout India. 

These intrinsic propertles of NEEM have been 
maintained іп NREM TOOTH PASTE and аге 
responsible for Its high efficacy. 

It also contains all other Ingredients used In 
modern dental hygiene, beneficial for teeth 
and gums and as such no other Tooth Paste 

can be compared to Neem Tooth Paste, 

Care of the ‘Teeth’ folder sent on request. 


THE CALCUTTA CHEMICAL CO. LTD., CALCUTTA-29 






for advancement of 
medical science 
Fand service to humanity. 


drug 


For a drug industry, the co-ordination of the three units, namely (a) Research and Сопы, 
(b) Clinical Study and (с) Production is the spearhead of advance. Bengal Immunity 
Co., Ltd., the premier institution for manufacture of Biological and Pharmaceutical pro- 
ducts, has harnessed and co-ordinated these three units : 












“ 


The Bengal Immunity Re eh Institute—at 39, Lewer 
Circular Road, Calcutta-16. Researches carried оп. 
G) fundamental research; (i) improvement, stond- 
ardisaton and evaluation of medicaments; (11) 
improvement of existing processes ; (iv) development 
of newer techniques; (v) research for newer drugs, 
(vi) inter-allied problems. Fully equipped with an 
up-to-date library, physico-chemical & other applia1ces 
and a museum of Indian medicinal plants 


RESEAROH. 





The Bengal Immunity TLerapeutic Ward—at К, С. Kar 
Medical College Hospitals, Calcutta, consisting of 24 
beds, fully equipped and maintained by the Company. 
Here full facilities аге available for testing the efficacy 
of drugs evolved. 


CLINICAL 
STUDY. 





The Bengal Immunity Laboratory—at Вагапароге, 
24 Parganas, manned by efficient technical staff and 
equipped with varous appliances for the producion 
of Sera, Vaccines, Organo-therapeutic products lke 
Liver, Pituitary, Adrenaline, Bile salts, etc, various 
pharmaceutical preparations and a large number of 
modern synthetic drugs. 
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THE CULTURAL HERITAGE OF INDIA 


Second Edition: Revised апа Enlarged 


VOLUME IV 
THE RELIGIONS 
Editor : 
HARIDAS BHATTACHARYYA, M.A, B.L., P.R.S. 


Introduction by 
BHARATARATNA BHAGAWAN DAS, м.л., D.Litt. 


THE PRESENT volume, devoted to the Religions, gives, in a comprehensive 
manner, an account of the various sects and cults living in India and shows the 
remarkable variety of the religious quest which allows each sect and cult to 
follow its own line of argument, and its own special view-point. 


Double Crown 8vo. Size (10” a ©. 720 Pages and 
6 Illustrations Price: Rs. 35/- 
Published by 
THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION INSTITUTE OF CULTURE 
111 Russa Road, Calcutta 26 
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THE RAMAKRISHNA Mission INSTITUTE OF CULTURE, established in 1938, works, firstly, 
for the interpretation and application in modern life of India’s ancient ideals, the divin- 
ity of man and the spiritual oneness of the universe. Secondly, it seeks to promote 
better knowledge and understanding of other cultures by the Indian people and a 
better understanding of India abroad. Thirdly, it seeks to promote the study of the 
cultural heritage of mankind-as-a-whole as a background to the individual cultures 
of the different countries of the world. "This will enable individual cultural values 
to be viewed in- proper perspective and will provide channels for their mutual 
appreciation. ‘The work of the Institute thus aims to provide a basis for the advance- 
ment of international understanding, co-operation, and service and рауе the way to 
a world culture founded on the spiritual solidarity of mankind. | 

Lectures by Indian and foreign scholars, international symposia and confer- 
ences, Classes, study circles, publications, and a library are some of the main 
avenues through which the Institute seeks to fulfil its purpose. 

"The Bulletin is issued monthly to carry news of the activities of the Institute 
to all parts of the world. Its contents mainly consist of lectures and addresses 
given at the Institute, book reviews, and comment upon matters of cultural sig- 
nificance. ‘The Institute is not necessarily in agreement with the views of con- 
tributors to whom free expression of opinion is given. 
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TWO reae BENEFITS 


The change-over to the Metric 
System of Weights and Measures 
will benefit us in two important ways. 
At home, there will be an end to 
the confusiop and loss arising 
from innumerable systems, 





We will at the same time have 
the system which has been intere 
nationally well established. The 
Metric System is recognised 

the world-over. 





The first step in achieving this 
two-fold objective is the use of Metric 
Weights already introduced in 
selected areas of the States 

and industries, 
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| ОЕ INDIA 


Second. Edition : Revised and Enlarged 


VOLUME I 
THE EARLY PHASES 


INTRODUCTION BY 


Dr. SARVEPALLI RADHAKRISHNAN 
Vice-President of India 


THE CULTURAL HERITAGE OF INDIA, first published in 3 volumes in 
1937, is now being reissued in an improved and едені form in a series of 
independent volumes. 


THE PRESENT volume, devoted to the Early Phases, reveals, first, the pre- 
historic glimmerings of Indian culture as found in the Indus valley civilization. 
This is followed by an account of the Vedic civilization which laid the spiritual 
foundations of Indian culture. Lastly, the Jaina and Buddhist movements are 
described telling the story of how tbey spread spiritual wealth among all classes 
and how Buddhism carried the message of Indian culture abroad. Jainism 
made its influence felt in India from the sixth century onwards, producing a 
galaxy of scholars who made substantial contributions to Indian thought. 
Buddhism, although it disappeared from India, left an indelible mark on the 
nation's cultural heritage, particularly through language and literature, logic 
and philosophy, and moral values. For over 1,500 years Buddhism has made 
manifold contributions to human culture. 


DIFFERENT PEOPLES came into India from prehistoric times right down to 
recent centuries (which brought to the shores of India the modern European 
peoples) and have cooperated in building up a great culture which does not 
seek to exclude anything, but is all-inclusive, and does not take up an attitude 
which would deny to any people its right of self-expression. As a matter of 
fact the great culture of India is basically a synthesis—a synthesis of not only 
blood and race, but also of speech and of ways of thinking. 


THUS IT will be seen in the story of these Early Phases that here were laid 
the foundations of two great Indian ideals, the synthesis of cultures and the 
spiritual regeneration of man. It is on these foundations that the future 
structure of India’s culture was raised. . 
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THE INTELLECTUALS AND COMMUNISM 


FRODE JAKOBSEN 


Mr. Frode Jakobsen is a Member of the Danish Parliament, 
a Member of the Danish Committee for Foreign Affairs, the 
Civil Head of the Danish Home Guard, a Delegate to the 
Council of Europe, of which he has twice been Vice- 
President, апа President of the European Movement in 
Denmark. Mr. Jakobsen has also represented his nation in 
the United Nations. During the war he was the leader of 
the armed underground forces and he helped to found the 
Danish Freedom Council. His publications include 
Nietzche’s Fight Against the Christian Morality (1940), 
European Movement and Council of Europe (1950), Europe 
and Denmark (1953). Mr. Jakobsen delivered the following 
lecture at the Institute last November. 


the subject I have chosen must be a 

European one. Conditions in your 
beautiful country may be different, but I 
have to speak about what I know. I am 
sure, however, of one thing; that ~ this 
problem is an important one here in Asia 
also. After all, what happens in Europe 
happens in Asia too. We are living in 
one world today, whether we are Asians 
or Europeans. 


2 


| a European, and my approach to 


I have chosen this subject, then, because 
I believe it to be of the utmost importance 
not only for thosé who call themselves 
intellectuals, but for all of us—for the fate 


„of the world. Why is it so important? 
-The intellectuals are few. It is important 


because a great battle is going on—a battle 
between freedom and dictatorship. The 
danger is not so great any longer, fortu- 
nately, that this battle may be a fight with 
missiles, A-bombs and H-bombs. If that 
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were the case no conquerors and no victors 
would be left. Therefore it is more likely 
that this battle will, above all, be a fight 
about the thinking of men, about the 
minds of men. In that sort of fight the 
intellectuals have an especially great róle 
to play. What I know is Europe. What 
I say about Asia may be wrong, but I am 
rather sure that the rôle of the intellec- 
tuals is still much greater here in Asia, 
where only a minority of the population 
can read and write. 

My journey to Asia is sponsored by an 
organization called “The Congress for Cul- 
tural Freedom'. What is that organiza- 
tion? In 1950 I participated in the 
founding of it. It was in Berlin, which 
was chosen as the eastern outpost for free- 
dom in Europe. What is the aim of this 
organization? It is to be a bulwark, а 
counter-offensive if you will, against the 
strong positions of Communism among 
the intellectuals of the free world; a 
counter-offensive against the tendency of 
searching intellectuals to be ‘fellow travel- 
lers'—or, at any rate, passive on-lookers in 
the great drama about freedom in the 
world. 'That such a bulwark is needed 
should be easy to recognize, looking 
around in the world ; that such a counter- 
offensive should have a fair chance should 
be obvious; because the very notion of a 
Communistic intellectual today is а mon- 
strosity ; in fact, if you take the word 'in- 
tellectual' in its exact meaning—as one 
who thinks by himself—it is a contradic- 
tion in terms. А 

You are living in Asia. What is most 
urgent for you may sometimes be different 
from what is most urgent for us. Some- 
times the new countries of Asia may face 
a great temptation. ‘They are in desperate 
need of developing their economy. ‘Their 
people are sometimes hungry. 

I know that somebody will stand up and 
tell you that problems will be solved more 


quickly if there is one firm and dictatorial 
leadership ; if, by eliminating competition 
in voting, it is made possible for a one- 
party-system to introduce unpopular 
methods, imposing sacrifices on the pres- 
ent generation for the benefit of the future. 

This objection to democracy in under- 
developed areas is not irrelevant. I am 
not sure that tecknical progress in Com- 
munist China тач not be faster than in 
democratic India. I hope that India—and 
any other country—will never succumb to 
that temptation. 

My argument—which may be called 
old-fashioned—will be the following: 
What is the object of economic progress? 
It is to further human dignity and free- 
dom. That mears that if you give up 
freedom to forward economic progress, 
then you forget the aim and only remember 
the means. That is always foolish. 


‘THE INFALLIBILITY OF THE COMMUNIST 


Freedom is part of human dignity ; for 
intellectuals, loss of freedom is death. Let 
me take an example. In the thirties a 
number of the most intelligent, the most 
independent, minds of Russia stood for- 
ward, men like Sinovjef, Kamenjef, Buka- 
rin. They knew execution was what 
awaited them, but eye to eye with death, 
they proclaimed to a wondering world 
that they had always been no better than 
swine, jackals, or hyenas, that they had 
been in Hitler’s pay, that they had con- 
spired full of hatred and wickedness 
against the great work they themselves 
(fifteen years earlier) had risked their lives 
to create. 

How is that to be explained? Primitive 
explanations have been given—that they 
humiliated themselves in the hope of get- 
ting a sentence of death transformed into 
prison for life. Nothing suggests that this 
is right, but when death, in any case, was 
sure, why this self-humiliation in men who 
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were not cowards? And—what is more 
relevant in this connection—why this in- 
terest on the part of the others in a spir- 
itual abasement of the men they earlier 
had lauded to the skies? Why not be con- 
tent with a shot through the back of the 
head? 

In a milder form we see the same spir- 
itual self-abasement among Communists in 
the non-communistic world—instead of 
execution, exclusion. But why not be 
satisfied with that? Also here the con- 
fession is demanded, that you have been a 
swine, a hyena, a hypocrite. We saw that 
a couple of years ago in the case of the 
Communists who had led the resistance 
against Hitler in France. Why not let 
them disappear in the dark? Why this 
merciless demand for ‘self-criticism’—as 
they call it? қ ~ 

By the way—Communist self-criticism 
is something completely different from 
what we call criticism. Real self-criticism 
is the searching of the spirit whether one 
has erred ог not. Communist 'selfcriti- 
cism’ is the uncritical abasement of one- 
self, the uncritical throwing of oneself at 
the feet of the gods. If you regard this Com- 
munist notion of ‘self-criticism’ as some- 
thing unessential, you are mistaken. It is 
the claim of the party to be beyond all 
criticism, to be infallible. ‘Self-criticism’ 
is an established institution in the Com- 
munist world. 

Why is this necessary for the party? 
Why shall a man who has lost his case be 
crushed, morally and physically? Because 
the infallibility of the party must never 
be jeopardized. Suppose events proved the 
heretic to be right! He must bar himself 
from tke possibility that he can ever say 
that he has been more clear-sighted than 
the party. 

Others must be protected against the 
dreadful thought that a man has once 
proved himself to be right against the 


party! You can only be sure if this man 
strip himself of every moral authority. 
And it must happen—whether he is going 
to live or die. 

Kamenjef must never be proved гірім 
after his death. It would shake the faith 
in the infallibility of the party. There- 
fore the last thing, before his physical 
execution undertaken by others, must be 
his spiritual execution undertaken by 
himself. 

What of the man outside the Commu- 
nist world, whom they normally cannot 
kil but only exclude? Іп his case too 
events might one day prove him to have 
been right. It must be made sure that he 
cannot one day present himself as the nian 
who knew better than the party. That 
can only be assured if, before his: exclu- 
sion, he disgraces not only his ideas but 
also his person. The sin, to have criticized 
the party, can never be outweighed by the 
merit that the criticism proved to be 
right. Не was unreliable in the hands of 
the party—that is what remains, even if 
events ten times proved him to be right. 

The party is never mistaken!  Some- 
times it looks as if it were. That is 
because of treachery. "The infallibility of 
the party can better bear that traitors have 
been able to sneak into its ranks, than 
mistakes on the part of its leaders. That 
is tbe reason why the man who goes into 
death cannot get off with the shot through 
the back of his head. Не shall also be 
deprived of his soul I know that this 
picture has changed,to some extent. Until 
a short time ago it was like this. One day 
it may be so again. 

But how can the Communists justify 
that what was ground for execution ten 
years ago is a virtue today? They can, 
because they have invented something 
which they call dialectics. It is an old- 
fashioned speculative philosophy of a 
former century. 1% gives little sense to 
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modern minds, but the practical political 
use of it today is obvious. 


It is the doctrine of existence as an ever- . 


changing stream. With dialectics in your 
hand you can explain that what yesterday 
was black today is white, and what yester- 
day was white, today is black. Pact with 
Nazi-Germany, attack on small nations— 
that can all easily be explained. "Тһе 
dialectician has no trouble with the ideas 
he earlier paid homage to.  Dialectics 
break his moral personality into pieces. 
Whatever dialectics have been in the past, 
the materialistic dialectics of today is a 
philosophy for traitors! 


Is it not a paradox, indeed, that this 
party should attract young searching 
intellectuals? The intellectuals, the crite- 
rion of whom should be the unprejudiced 
search of the spirit for truth. This party, 
the absolute claim of which is that you 
shall always be prepared to spit at what 
you until now called truth! This attrac- 
tion, however, is a sombre réality. 


A BATTLE ABOUT THE MINDS оғ MEN 


Two circumstances make the problem 
of the intellectuals urgent. First, the 
intellectuals have in fáct proved to be the 
soft belly of the body of democracy. 
Secondly, the trend towards an easing of 
tension does not imply that fight between 
freedom and dictatorship has stopped. It 
means that the focus has shifted from guns 
to ideas—a happy development for us all. 
А new phase has started. Stalin’s death 
played a significant Tole. More decisive, 
however, is the development of the dread- 
ful new weapons. Communism can never 
be furthered. through a nuclear war. For 
a nuclear war would mean the end of our 
civilization—and thus the end also of 
Communism. 


That, however, does not imply that 
Communists have given up conquering 


the world for Communism. If they had 
they would be deserters from their own 
holy cause. What they are seeking are new 
forms of fight—new forms in which ап 
atom bomb simply cannot be used. There- 
fore we stand todav, more than ever, in a 
battle about the minds of men. 


In an ideological fight the intellectuals 
have a decisive sav. What is their posi- 
поп? Опе would chink there could be no 
problem for philosophers, authors, and 
artists. If it were a question of economy 
only, one could understand if there were 
some wavering. Strictly speaking, eco- 
nomically, dictatorship has both disad- 
vantages and advantages. But has it for 
intellectuals, for philosophers, artists, and 
authors? What is the necessary condition 
for a true intellectual to breathe and work? 
Freedom! Prescribed philosophies, pres- 
cribed poems, prescribed paintings—the 
result can never be good. One is reminded 
of the art of Hitler’s Germany—and is 
struck by the likeness between Nazi art 
and the art of the Soviet Union today. 
Muscles, optimism, lack of problems, that 


is what dictators want. They. want 
soldiers; they want workers who can 
achieve Stakhanc{ performances. But 


what interest do “dictators take in diving 
into the human soul, in meditations about 
life and death not to speak of fear—the 
very human sensation—fear? That is not 
simply uninteresting, it is against the pro- 
gramme. It is dezadent. Ic must bé for- 
bidden. Indeed, what paradox that this 
party exercise an attraction on artists and 
authors! What can the causes be? To 
me there are three main explanations. 
They may be true of Europe, not all of 
them of Asia. 


FASHIONS IN OPINION 


One is fashion. At the end of the 
nineteenth century it was fashionable in 
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-Europe to be a radical to attack the 
church, marriage etc. After the first world 
war it bas been fashionable to be a Com- 
munist. We have in Denmark, my coun- 
try, gifted Communist intellectuals, who 
according to their whole background are 
bourgeois radicals. "When, however, they 
were young students in the twenties, radi- 
calism was not the latest idea. It was 
Communism. Therefore they still believe 
today they are Communists, 

There is one thing our second-rate 
intellectuals dread above all—to be called 
reactionary. We have inherited a scale 
ranging from left to right. There is not 
always much sense in that scale today, but 
it has retained its magic power. Com- 
munism has been placed farthest to the 
left, Fascism farthest to the right. Left 
wil always attract the young searching 
intelligentzia. Тһе magic of words makes 
them blind to the fact that Communism 
and Fascism cannot rightly be placed any- 
where on that scale. The magic of words 
makes them blind also to what has 
happened in the meantime in Russia. That 
which attracted them in the twenties— 
whether we like it or not—free abortion, 
cosmopolitanism, experimentation in art 
and pedagogics—in the meantime has been 
prohibited in the Soviet Union. 

My second explanation applies to fewer, 
but deeper minds. What was the sad 
result many radicals arrived at, wanting 
‘to do away with any tradition, any соп- 
vention? ` They grew tired, they became 
afraid, they felt cold in the great loneliness 
of nihilism. "Nothing is true, everything 
is permitted'—that was the cheerless lesson. 
The young proud rebels became tired ; 
they sought for something firm. Where 
did they end? Formerly, in Europe, in 
Catholicism ; today as often, or oftener, in 
Communism. Fixed dogmas, ready solu- 
tions to all problems, to all the world’s 
riddles, exemption from thinking for one- 
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self—these provide rest for a spirit who 
has fatigued. 

My third explanation is the difficulty for 
the intellectual to find his place in present 
political life—with its concentration of 
power in a party leadership—a concentra- 
Поп which may sometimes also hamper 
free discussion. It is as if the intellectual 
often is not wanted. This may be true 


only of Europe. What dominates political 


life in our old democracies is not the fight 
of ideas. I believe that is different in the 
new democracies of Asia. Everywhere, 
however, the practical politician runs the 
risk in opportunism to forget what is 
really the aim. 

One group is the believers in Com- 
munism. ‘Then there is another group, 
which cannot say either yes or no. "We 
call them neutralists. I am speaking of 
mental neutralism, not of an often wise 
policy of neutrality. Rejection of Com- 
munism is not identical with branding all 
those who do not want to be anti-Com- 
munists as hidden Communists. "That is 
‘McCarthyism’, which is as unsympathetic 
as Communism—but not as dangerous. 

I cannot sympathize with all those who 
rage against Communism. But if onc is 
driven into mental neutralism because one 
is disgusted by a dubious anti-Communism, 
then it is at any rate a lack of sense of 
proportion. Аз something threatened 
the freedom of the world in the thirties, 
something does today. It is very wrong— 
as ‘McCarthyism’ do—to confuse Neutra- 
lists and Communigts. Of course a few 
are sailing under a false flag; they are 
simply swindlers. There is a much greater 
number, however, who in sincere helpless- 
ness have succumbed to wishful thinking. 
In the years after the war those people 
‘could not help being shocked by Stahn's 
brutality. Now there has come a new 
leader; they have been given new argu- 
ments for optimism, 
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New DEVELOPMENTS IN WORLD POLITICS 


Has not something great and new 
happened in world politics? Thus we 
sometimes are asked. Of course there has. 
What matters, however, is to find out 
what has happened. 


To me two political factors determine 
the world situation today. If one does not 
recognize them both, one will not under- 
‘stand what is happening. The first factor 
is that both parties—America and Russia 
—have recognized at length what a nuclear 
war means. The second factor is that the 
end of world Communism, because of its 
very nature, must remain to conquer the 
world for Communism. It is the very 
consequence of two main dogmas of Com- 
munism: that Communism is the world's 
salvation ; that capitalism, as long as it 
exists, will only be on the watch for the 
first opportunity to crush the great experi- 
ment of socialism. 


То demand of Communists that they 
shall give up conquering the world for 
Communism, that would simply mean -to 
demand that Communists should cease to 
be Communists. The new cannot be new 
aims, but only new means. А world war 
cannot be the vehicle for spreading Com- 
munism——if ever it was, that I could not 
believe. But what can the new ways be? 
It may still, sad to say, be wars, which 
one reckons to be able to localize and con- 
fine to conventional arms. Above all, the 
new means will be three. First, the fight 
to win over the big populations of Asia 
and Africa. If Communism succeeds іп 
that, the battle 15 lost. We will have a 
common fate. Secondly, it will be trying 
to split the unity of the western nations. 
Thirdly, it will be subversion and infiltra- 
tion in the individual countries. If Com- 
munism succeeds in that, then it can reach 
its great goal in conflicts where an atomic 
bomb is simply useless. "The fight is, 


above all, a fight about the minds of men. 
In this fight nobody plays a róle bigger 
than the intellectuals. 


IMPORTANCE Ox Human DIGNITY 
AND FREEDOM 


This should be an attempt to set up a 
balance-sheet ; but a balance-sheet is not 
enough. How can we make the intellec- 
tuals more active for freedom? The 
answers should to some extent be given 
by the analysis. I do not believe in one 
sole solution. There is no other way but 
to go out and do a piece of work. 

I maintained th-ee main explanations 
why the intellectuals, against reason, are 
especially attractel by Communism: 
fashion ; the lack cf something to believe 
іп; the ordinary po itical life's indifference 
to culture. 


First fashion—he-e the task must be to 
make people understand that Communism 
is not farthest to tle left, but on the con- 
trary the most reac ionary today—for pro- 
gress and freedori cannot be separated. 
Here it is the task to make people under- 
stand that Lenin, t3e great calculator, the 
great cool calculatcr, made a serious mis- 
calculation ; Бесасвз the very doctrine of 
proletarian dictatorship is nonsense; for 
a dictatorship can mever be exercized by a 
proletariat, but orly by some men. Once 
the people have given away the reins, they 
will never know wkere dictatorship ends— 
at any rate not urtil it finds itself lying 
in the mud. 


The decisive fac.or will be the second 
point. Have we zot anything positive to 
put forward against the religion, the 
Communist religior. we are defending our- 
selves against? Tcday millions of people 
are looking for th2 light and find it in 
Communism. Mill:ons of former colonial 
people do not beleve us Europeans, be- 
cause the old sins of European colonial 
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powers today bring their own punishment. 
Millions of Europeans, too, to whom we 
have not been able to give a satisfactory 
life, find their answer in Communism. 
Everything depends on whether we have 
anything positive to put up against Com- 


munism. It will be difficult to formulate, - 


because it seems so obvious—freedom, 
humanity, human dignity. One is afraid 
to be'trivial, but it has been said that 
everything which is really great is trivial, 
simple, easy to understand. Solidarity with 
all who are suffering, freedom to think, be- 
lieve and speak, is what we are fighting 
for. If we in the formerly occupied coun- 
tries never forget our former unfreedom, 
then it will help us. 


My last point was the relation to ordi- 
nary political life. Here it is necessary to 
make the political parties recognize that 
in spite of the daily strife they cannot afford 
to forget the fundamental values they have 
in common. Moreover, the intellectuals 
must warn the politicians against those 
compromises which are expedient for the 


moment, but in the long run cause con- 


fusion and bewilderment. It is called a 
question of opportunity. I believe that 
nothing is less opportune than weakening 
the confidence of our people that we are 
sincere when we speak of democracy. 


The intellectuals of the West must admit 
that not everything which happens in the 
West is good ; that humanity is not identi- 
cal with the populations of the-U.S.A. and 


Europe ; that one of the greatest and most. 


beautiful events in the history of man is 
the advent of freedom -and equality to 
Asia’s and Africa’s suppressed millions. 


As early as 1933 I met men who had 
had matches forced up under their finger- 
nails by the Nazis. In spite of that it was 
difficult to make Danes of the thirties be- 
lieve that concentration camps existed in 
Germany. Tourists came back from Ger- 


"we hope. 


many. They had not seen any concentra- 
tion camps. It was probably all slander. 
We who had seen the tortured hands had a 
special obligation. We were talking to deaf 
ears. If the viciousness of Nazism had 
been recognized in 1933, it would. have 
been stopped when there was still time to 
stop it. 

Тһе situation is not the same today I 
would never maintain that. History does 
not repeat itself, but is there not, all the 
same, some similarity? At the same time, 
however, there is а marked difference in 
approach. ‘Today it is regarded as a proof 
of wisdom and foresight, if you had in due 
time told the truth about Hitler's camps, 
but as somewhat vulgar, and rude, as 
clumsy warmongering, if you tell the truth 
about political prisoners in Russia. І can- 
not acknowledge this difference. I do пої 
believe it is wise policy ever to shut one's 
eyes. 

Today it is fashionable among intellec- 
tuals to scorn anti-Communism. Anti- 
Communism is something reactionary. 
Intellectuals are proud that they warned 
against Hitler’s camps in the thirties ; they 
criticize the bourgeoisie who would not be- 
lieve what was going on in front of our 
doors. Today people are suffering in 
Soviet prisons, but it is considered vulgar 
for an intellectual to speak about it. 


The danger of a general war is over, 
That is a great happiness to 
mankind, but the Communist world has 
not radically changeg its face. The polit- 
ical prisons exist, even in Yugoslavia. 
Неге is the test. Here is the place for in- 
tellectuals to shout: ‘Open the doors! 


` Until this happens, we cannot believe you!’ 


We speak of tolerance. Even tolerance has 
its limits. Tolerance to slave camps is 
tolerance to intolerance. 'lolerance— well! 
But you must not tolerate the injustice 
which does not hit yourself. "Tolerance, 
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that is a beautiful word. "Tolerance to in- 
tolerance—that is a snake devouring itself 
from the tail end on. 

Men went out to create better condi- 
tions to be man. They fought against an 
enemy called hunger, which deprived them 
of their dignity. 'They fought, in my 
country, against an enemy, called cold, 
which did not let them rest to think. They 
strove for better conditions to meet and 
communicate. And look! They succeeded 
—to some extent. They had food—even if 
not enough for all; they had aeroplanes ; 
they had radio ; they had television. One 
day they discovered that they had for- 
gotten something. That food, aeroplanes, 


and radio are only means. ‘That television 
can as well be used to make people more 
stupid. Technical progress сап be achieved 
through dictatorship. ‘Sputniks’ prove it. 
It is always foolish to deny facts. Techni- 
cal progress can be a blessing to mankind. 
So much is still needed. Ас any rate, it 
would be foolish to try to resist it. But 
let us never forget what the object of all 
technical progress is—that it shal] further 
human dignity, human freedom, freedom 
to be a real human being. 

Today we need somebody to stand up 
and tell us that i: is absuro, indeed, per- 
verse, if progress is ever bought at the 
sacrifice of freedom. 


Man, in the long ages since he descended from the trees, has passed 
arduously and perilously through a vast dusty desert, surrounded by the whiten- 
ing bones of those who have perished by the way, maddened by hunger and 
thirst, by fear of wild beasts, by dread of enemies, not only living enemies, but 
spectres of dead rivals projected on to the dangerous world by the intensity of 
his own fears. At last he has emerged from the desert into a smiling land, but 


in the long night he has forgotten how to smile. 


We cannot believe in the 


brightness of the morning. We think it trivial and deceptive ; we cing to old 
myths that allow us to go on living with fear and hate—above all, hate of 


ourselves, miserable sinners. This is folly. 


Man now needs for his salvation 


only one thing: to open his heart to joy, and leave fear to gibber through the 


glimmering darkwess of a forgotten past. 


He must lift up his eyes and say: 


‘No, I am not a miserable sinner; I am a being who, by a long and arduous 
road, have discovered how to make intelligence master natural obstacles, how 
to live in freedom and joy, at peace with myself and therefore with all mankind.’ 


This will happen if men will choose joy rather than sorrow. 


If not, eternal 


death will bury man in deserved oblivion. 


BERTRAND RUSSELL 


SANKARA AND RAMANUJA 


` ROMA CHAUDHURI, M.A, D.PHIL. (OXON ) 


Dr. Roma Chaudhuri, Principal of the Lady Brabourne 
College, Calcutta, is a well known Sanshrit scholar and the 
author of several philosophical works. This is the text of 
a lecture she delivered at the Institute in September 1956. 


N the Vedas and the Upanisads, which 
are the basis of almost all the later 
philosophical systems of India, two dis- 

tinct trends of thought are found: mono- 
theism and monism. According to the first, 
there is one God, but not one Reality. Here, 
ordinarily, three realities are recognized: 
God, soul, and matter. According to the 
second, there is only one God, who is also 
the one Reality. In the Vedanta, which is 
the most celebrated of all the systems of 
Indian philosophy, the same two philo- 
sophical theories are found, which is but 
natural, as the Vedanta system is directly 
based on the jfia@na-kanda of the Vedas, or 
the Upanisads. 

The two main T of the 
monistic and monotheistic schools of the 
Vedanta are respectively the celebrated 
philosopher Sankara and his celebrated 
opponent Ramanuja. 


BRAHMAN ACCORDING TO SANKARA 


. According to Sankara, Brahman is the 
only Reality. 'That is why Brahman is 
appropriately described in the Upanisads 
as 'Ekamevadvitiyam'—One only without 
a second—(Chandogya Upanisad, VI. 2. 1). 
Thus Brahman alone is real; руа and 
jagat, ie. the individual souls and the 
world, are nothing but mithya, Maya (false 
illusions). Іп this way, Sankara’s philos- 
ophy may be conveniently summed up in 
one sentence: ‘Brahman is satya or real; 
jagat is mithya or false; Jiva is Brahman 
and nothing but Brahman.’ 

According to Sankara, Brahman is nirvi- 
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śeşa, і.е. devoid of all vifesas or bhedas or 
differences. Bhedas are of three kinds: 
sajatiya от differences amongst the 
members of the same class; vijatiya or 
differences amongst the members of differ- 
ent classes ; and svagata or internal differ- 
ences amongst the parts of a whole. It 
goes without saying that there cannot 
be any sajatiya and vijatiya bhedas in 
the case of Brahman, as It is the one 
and the only all-pervasive Being. But 
Sankara says that Brahman has not суеп 
svagata bhedas, internal differences of 
parts, for the simple reason that Brahman 
has no parts-at all. Thus Brahman is not 
a whole composed of parts, not a concrete 
or organic unity, but an abstract unity, 
devoid of parts. In this way, Brahman is 
totally nirvisesa. 

Again, Brahman is 
of all gunas or qualities. This logically 
follows from the above. For, if Brahman 
has no vifesas or bhedas, no qualitative 
differences are also possible here. In fact, 
if it be said that a substance possesses a 
quality, that implies a distinction between 
the substance and the quality. So, 
Brahman being whelly devoid of qualities 
cannot possess any qualities whatsoever. 
Further, predication of qualities to a sub- 
ject involves determination and limitation 
of the subject, to that extent, by that parti- 
cular quality. This, evidently, is impos- 
sible in the case of an indeterminable and 
unlimited Being like Brahman. 

Further, Brahman is niskriya, devoid of 
actions. This also follows from the first 


nirguna, devoid 
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characteristic. For actions, too, involve 
numerous differences between the subject 
of action, or the agent, and the object of 
action, or the materials with which the 
agent works; the means and the end; 
actions and their results; and the like. 


Hence, no action is possible on the part of. 


Brahman who is wholly nirvisesa. Also, all 
actions are due to motives or unfulfilled 
desires and unattained ends on the part of 
the agent. However, this, too, i$ equally 
impossible in the case of an eternally full, 
perfect, and satisfed Being like -Brahman. 

Brahman is also nirvikára, devoid of all 
changes. For changes must be either 
changes for the better, or changes for the 
worse. No.changes for the better are 
possible in the case of Brahman, which 

from the beginning, from all eternity, is the 
| all-perfect, all-full Being. It goes without 
saying that no changes for the worse are 
ever possible in the case of the eternally 
perfect Brahman. 

Brahman is nirafijana, devoid of all 
blemishes. 'This follows essentially from 
the very nature of Brahman as all-perfect 
and all-full. | | 

The above characteristics are all more 
or less negative ones. Can any positive des- 
cription of Brahman ever be given? 
Brahman is to be realized, but cannot 'be 
described in ordinary terms or through 
logical categories. 


Tue DOCTRINE oF ILLUSORY APPEARANCE 


If Brahman be the only Reality, what 
about the universe of seuls and matter that 
exists before us in all its glory and gran- 
deur? Sankara here propounds his famous 
and ingenious doctrine of vivarta or illu- 
sory transformation, as against the ordinary 
doctrine of parinama or real transforma- 
tion. According to Parinimavada, the 
cause is really transformed into the effect — 
like milk into curd—and so the cause and 
the effect are equally real. According to 


Vivartavada, the cause is only apparently, 
and not really, transfcrmed into the effect, 
as happens in the casc of an illusion. For 
example, when one mistakes a rope for a 
snake, it appears as if the xope is the snake, 
but this, as is evident, is a mere false 
appearance ; and tbe rope is rope all the 
time, and never for a moment is the snake. 
Thus, here rope is tke only reality, snake 
being nothing but a false appearance or 
illusion. In the very same manner, 
Brahman appears to be the universe of 
souls and matter, but, really speaking, 
Brahman, the only Eeality, is never actually 
transformed into th» form of the universe. 


The process of this cosmic illusion is 
just the same as that of an ordinary illu- 
sion, like the rope-snake illusion. Here, 
ajfíana or ignorance cf the mistaken person 
is the real cause respansible for the mistake 
or illusion. This aifzina has two Saktis or 
powers: Gvarana-Sakti, the power of cover- 
ing up the real nature of the thing, and 
viksepa-Sakti, the power of creating, so to 
speak, an illusory object in its place, or in 
simpler language, the power to distort it 
to such an extent as to make it appear as 
something else. Іс the case of the ordi- 
nary rope-snake illrsion, the individual 
ajfiana, found in that mistaken person, 
first covers up the rope and thereby pre- 
vents him from see-ng it, and then creates 
an illusory snake irstead,, which he sées: 
[or the time being. In the case of the 
cosmic Brahman-world illusion also, the 
process is exactly the same. Неге, too, 
the cosmic ajfíána, “оппа in all souls in 
bondage, first covers up Brahman, and then 
creates an illusory world instead, which 
continues to be seen by the souls so long 
as they are in bondzge. 


Gop, Sour, Амр WORLD IN ADVAITA 


In this sense, according to Sankara, the 
world is mithya or false, no doubt, but 
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hot absolutely asatya or unreal, like a sky- 
flower. A skyflower is never perceived 
even for a single moment. However, the 
world is perceived to be real day after day, 
year after year, life after life, in fact, so 
long as one is not free. So the world has 
only an empirical or phenomenal existence, 
though not absolute, eternal existence, 
like that of Brahman. Thus, in the lan- 
guage of Advaitavada, the world has vyáva- 
harika-satta (empirical existence), and not 
parardarthika-satta (transcendental or ab- 
solute existence) like Brahman. 

From this vyavahanka or empirical 
standpoint, the world is real; so it needs 
а cause. This cause is Igvara, the god 
of religion, endowed with the ordinary 
theological qualities of being the creator, 
sustainer, and destroyer of the world, its 
moral governor, etc. That is why Isvara 
is called saguna-Brahman. He is not 
піғоіќеѕа, but savifesa, having Jiva and 
jagat as his svagata-bhedas ; not nirguna, 
but saguna, as stated above ; not niskriya, 
but sakriya, having two main functions of 
creation and salvation. Iévara, too, has 
only a vyüvahürika-satta, like руа and 
jagat, and is negated ultimately from the 
püramürthika or transcendental standpoint. 

In Advaitaváda, everything is considered 
from these two standpoints: vyüvahürika 
and фағатат Ка. Thus, from the vyáva- 
harika standpoint, уа or the individual 
soul is үййіт, Катіт, bhoktr, anu, bahu (а 
knower, an agent, an enjoyer, atomic in 
size, many in number). However, from the 
püramürthika standpoint, as one with 
Brahman, Jiva is not a jfiatr, but jfiána- 
svarüpa or knowledge in essence; not a 
kartr, but wholly niskriya ; not a bhoktr ; 
not ати, but vibhu or all-pervading ; not 
bahu, but one only, without a second. 

- In the same manner, from the vyüva- 
ha»ika standpoint, jagat or the world is 
jada and aíuddha, non-conscious and non- 
pure. From the paramarthika standpoint, 


however, as one with Brahnian, it is con- 
sciousness in essence, and ever pure. 


As regards the relation between Brahman, 
Jiva, and jagat, the question really does not 
arise at all from the paramarthtka point 
of view. For, then, there are no longer 
three realities amongst whom there may be 
a relation, but there is only Brahman, and 
nothing but Brahman. From the vydava- 
harika standpoint, however, there is the 
usual bhedabheda-sambandha ог relation 
of identity-in-difference, ie. identity in : 
essence and difference in forms and func- 
tions, as befitting the relation betwcen a 
cause and an effect. 


MUKTI IN ÁDVAITA 2 


Thus mukti or salvation, according to 
Sankara, means realizing this eternal and 
essential identity between Brahman, on the 
one hand, and Jiva and jagat, on the other. 


The sadhana ог means to salvation, 
according to Sankara, is $uddha-5fiána or 
pure knowledge of identity. "Through such 
scriptural texts as ‘All this, verily, is 
Brahman’ (Chandogya Upanisad, 01.14.1); 
"This self is Brahman' (Br hadaranyaka 
Upanisad, 11.5.19) ; ‘I am Brahman’ (ibid., 
1.4.10); and the like, the mumuksu or 
aspirer after salvation comes to know of 
his eternal and essential identity with 
Brahman. Then, when he realizes this 
great truth, he is free. However, the fact 
to be noted here specially is that although, 
due to the narrow scope of ordinary lan- 
guage, temporal terms like ‘when’, ‘comes 
to’, etc. have to be used, really speaking, 
mukti is not a temporal matter, not some- 
thing produced in course of time, not an 
effect or anitya (non-eternal). According 
to Indian philosophy, mukti or moksa, the 
summum bonum of life, can never be 
anitya, for satya must be nitya, truth is 
eternal; So, according to the Indian con- 
ception, mukti does not mean coming to 
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acquire. a new, more perfect state, or be- 
coming more perfect, more complete, more 
blissful, in any way; but it only means 
realizing one's ever-perfect, ever-full, ever- 
blissful nature; it only means getting rid 
of the veil of ignorance that prevents one, 
during the state of bondage, from realizing 
one's real, eternal nature as identical with 
Brahman. 


RAMANUJA'S VIEWS ON BRAHMAN, 
УА, AND JAGAT 


‘The monotheistic philosophy of Rama- 

nuja is entirely different. Thus, according 
to Ramanuja, Brahman is not -nirvisesa, 
but savisesa, having, of course, only svagata- 
bhedas like -Jiva and jagat. He is not 
nirguna, but saguna, possessing numerous 
auspicious qualities. He is, also, not 
niskriya, but sakriya, having two main func- 
tions of srsti and- mukti (creation and 
salvation). He creates the world according 
to the past karmas of the Jivas, and thus 
subjects them to worldly’ existence or 
bondage. Then, again, He enables the souls 
in bondage to be free; according to their 
appropriate, respective sadhanüs or spirit- 
ual strivings. 
: ‚Аз against Sankara's Vivartavàda, Rama- 
nuja propounds Parinamavada, ie. the 
floctrine of real transformation. According 
to- „this view, as pointed out above, the 
cause is ; actually transformed into the effect, 
so that-the cause and the effect are both 
equally real. Іп the same manner, Brahman 
is actually transformed into the universe 
of souls and. matter, and. so Jiva and jagat 
are по false, but as real as Brahman 
Himself. . 

‚ Accordingly, Ramanuja recognizes no 
ШНегепсе between Brahman- and Т$уага. 
< According to, Rāmānuja, Jiva is at once 
jfiüna-varüpa and jfíatr, knowledge in 
essence and a knower; kartr or an active 
agent; bhoktr or an experiencer, of the 


+ 
` 


а, 


. and а clay jar, tlie e€ect. 


results of his karmas; anu or atomic in 
size; bahu or many in number. "These 
are the real and eteraal characteristics of 
the Jiva. Jiva is the manifestation of the 
cit-iakti of Brahman. 


Jagat is the manifestation of the acit- 
Sakti of Brahman, and, as such, it is jada 
or non-conscious. 


Tur DOCTRINE or QUALIFIED MoNISM 


Ав regards the relation between 


‘Brahman, Jiva, and ;agat, Ramanuja pro- 


pounds his Visistadvzitavada, ie. the doc- 
trine of qualified monism, as against 
Sankara's Advaitavadi, ie. the doctrine of 
strict monism. According to Ramanuja, 
Brahman and Туа ard jagat can never be 
absolutely identical, nor are they abso- 
lutely different. So the relation between 
Brahman, on the ore hand, and Jiva and 
jagat, on the other, is one of identity-in- 
difference. That is, Erahman and һуа and 
jagat аге identical in essence, but different 
in qualities, forms, and functions. Com- 
pare the case of a lump of clay, the cause, 
Here, the lump 
4s ‘clay’ їп essence, алд the jar too is the 
same.’ So far, these two are identical in 
essence. However, th» qualities and shapes 
of the lump and the jar are different; 
their functions or t» purposes served by 
them are also different, namely, water сап 
be fetched in a jar, but not in a lump of 
clay. In the same manner, Jiva and jagat, 
being the actual parináma or transforma- 
Lion or manifestaticn of Brahman, are 
nothing but Brahman in essence. On the 
other. hand, Jiva is not sarva-faktimat or ` 
all-powerful like Brahman, and lacks the 
fundamental powers-of creation, preserva- 
tion, and destruction. Further, Jiva is not 
vibhu or all-pervadirg like Brahman,’ but 
anu or atomic or ixinitely small in size. 
Again. jagat is jada or physical and non- 
conscious, in nature while Brahman..is 
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non-physical, and consciousness in essence. 
Of course; jagat is nothing but a manifesta- 
tion of the acit-Sakti of Brahman, and so 
the question may legitimately be asked as 
to how fagat can be jada, while Brahman 
is ajada. Or, in other words, how can 
Brahman who possesses acit-Sakti be Him- 
self cit-svariipa. The answer is that if one 
possesses a power to produce or manifest 
something, one is not necessarily identical 
with that thing, e.g. a magician possesses 
the power of producing an illusory akaia- 
cari-purusa or a magical sky-walker; for 
that reason, he himself is not illusory or 
magical. In the same manner, Brahman, 
though possessing acit-Sakti or the power 
of manifesting physical, non-conscious 
objects, is yet not Himself physical and 
non-conscious. 

In this way, there is both abheda and 
bheda, non-difference as well as difference, 
between Brahman, on the one hand, and 
Jiva and jagat, on the other. Still, how- 
ever, as, Jiva and јара constitute the 
svagata-bhedas or internal differences of 
Brahman, Brahman, Jiva, and jagat form 
one organic whole. Thus Jiva and jagat 
are qualities or parts of Brahman. Rama- 
nuja specially emphasizes the conception 
of ‘quality’ here. According to him, the 
relation between Brahman, on the one 
hand, and Jiva and jagat, on the other, 
may be most appropriately described as 
that between a substance and its qualities. 
The substance is one whole, as qualified 
by its numerous qualities, yet the qualities 
are by no means totally identical with the 
substance. From the point of view of the 
substance, it cannot be equated with any 
one quality, nor even with the sum total of 
all qualities. It always maintains its 
separate, individual existence, over and 
above its qualities. Again, from the point 
of view of qualities, these belong to a 
substante,- which implies that the qualities 
are no: the substance. In the same.man- 


ner, Brahman, as qualified by Луа and 
jagat, constitutes one total substance. That 
is why Ramanuja’s view is called Visista- 
dvaitavada or the doctrine of qualified 
monism, or of one or unity, qualified by 
many or plurality, forming one whole. 


MUKTI ACCORDING TO RAMANUJA 


According to Ramanuja, mukti or sal- 
vation is not a state of absolute identity 
with Brahman; but it, too, is a state of 
identity-in-difference. Thus, even a mukta- 
jiva or free soul remains different from 


. Brahman, like the baddha-jiva or soul in 


bondage, the difference being that while 
the soul in bondage differs from Brahman 
in numerous respects, the free soul does so 
only in two respects, as mentioned above, 
viz. firstly, the free soul has no power to 
create, sustain, and destroy the world, 
which power belongs exclusively to 
Brahman ; secondly, the free soul is anu or 
atomic or infinitely small in size, while 
Brahman is wbhu or all-pervasive. Thus 
the eternal relation between Brahman and 
Jiva is identity-in-difference. 


As regards sadhanas, Кашапија is not a 
Suddha-jrana-vadin, like Sankara, but a 
bhakti-vadin, as befitting his monotheistic 
theory. According to him, mere jfiána or 
knowledge is not sufficient for salvation, 
but here knowledge must lead to bhakti 
or devotion and worship. Тһе process of 
salvation is as follows. 


First, like Sankara, Ramanuja, too, holds 
that niskamia-karmgs, though not a direct 
means to salvation, are yet essential as a 
preliminary and indirect sadhana. For such 
karmas purify the mind by freeing it from 
all selfish, lowly, physical desires, and 
thereby make it fit for undertaking higher 
sadhanas, like jfíana and bhakti, which 
alone are direct means to salvation. After 
that the mumuksu or aspirer after salva- 
tion strives for attaining jfiana or real 
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knowledge  régarding the nature of 
Brahman, Jiva, and jagat. However, that 
alone cannot lead to salvation, for what 
kind of knowledge does he attain here? 
He attains the knowledge that Brahman, 
though identical with him in essence, is 
yet different and superior to him in quali- 
ties—as his creator, sustainer, and des- 
troyer, as all-pervasive, greatest of the 
great, and mightiest of the mighty. So, 
after gaining this kind of knowledge, he 
naturally feels an indomitable urge to bow 
down in respect to such a supreme Being, 
to worship Him with all the devotion he 
can command. Thus ]ййпа or knowl- 
edge naturally leads to bhakti or wor- 
ship. Here the terni ‘bhakti’ is used in a 
special sense. Ordinarily, by bhakti we 
mean a kind of feeling, viz. feeling of 
devotion. — Ràmànuja, however, takes 
bhakti to be identical with upasana or 
dhyana (worship or meditation) Ассога- 
ingly, he defines bhakti as ‘a steady re- 
membrance, consisting of a series of re- 
membrances, absolutely uninterrupted and 
continuous, like the flow of oil’. Through 
such bhakti, the mumuksu is fortunate 
enough to receive God's grace (Iśvara- 
prasada), who, then being pleased with the 
devotee, reveals Himself to him, so that 
he is blessed with a direct vision of God 
(saksatka@ra) ; and this is salvation (mukti). 


Tue Two SCHOOLS ARE NOT CONTRA- 
DICTORY, BUT SUPPLEMENTARY 


Very brief summayies of Sankara’s 
monistic Advaitavàda and Ramanuja’s 
monotheistic Visistadvaitavada are given 
here. However, this will suffice to show 
the real bone of contention between these 
two main schools of the Vedanta, which 
sowed the seed of a bitter and intermin- 
able controversy between the two, which 
has been gomg on ever since then. In fact, 
Sankara and Катапија seem to differ in 


almost every respect, and thus seem to be 
absolutely opposed to each other. In actual 
fact, a little xeflection will show that these 
two schools are by nc means opposed, but 
rather form a cont.nuous series. That 
there are three tattvas or realities Sabkara 
also admits, but he only says that these tri- 
tattvas are true from the vyüvahürika or 
phenomenal standpoint, while, according 
to Ramanuja, they аге true from the nou- 
menal standpoint, ro less. So the real 
difference between Sankara and Ramanuja 
is one of standpoints only, that is Sankara's 
theory from the vyacahürika standpoint is 
exactly identical wita Ramanuja’s theory. 
What Sankara asserts here is that above 
the vyavaharika standpoint, another stand- 
point, viz. baramartkika, is possible, where 
the prior standpoint is negated. According 
to Ramanuja, however, such a pära- 
mürthika standpoint, as advocated by 
Sankara, wholly negitüing the vyavahürika 
one, is neither possible, nor necessary. Of 
course, there is always a difference between 
worldly or phenomenal and spiritual or 
noumenal standpoin:s. For, from the for- 
mer standpoint, the baddha-jiva or soul in 
bondage erroneousl~ thinks itself to be 
absolutely different from, and independent 
of, God ; while, frorr the latter standpoint, 
the mukta-jiva or free soul realizes its real 
nature as identical with God in essence, 
though different fror1 Him in two respects, 
and also as wholly dependent on Him as 
His quality, body, part, effect, and power 
(šakti). Though there are such different 
standpoints, yet tritattva-váda is always © 
there; the higher, noumenal, spiritual 
standpoint does not negate the three reali- 
ties, known from tke lower, phenomenal, 
worlaly standpoint, but only reveals their 
real nature. 

In this sense, REmanuja’s theory may 
very well be taken as a stepping stone to 
Sankara’s theory. The process is from 
polytheism to monctheism, and thence to 
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monism. The same trend .is found in the 
Vedas, which form the basis, as pointed-out 
above, of practically all the later systems 
of Indian philosophy. Неге, first, worship 
of many gods and goddesses or polytheism 
is found. Тһе human tendency being to 
find out unity amongst plurality, one 
amongst many, the celebrated question is 
found put forth in the Vedas: "Io which 
God shall we offer oblation?' (Rg-Veda, 
X.121.2). Who is the most supreme, most 
perfect, most adorable amongst the numer- 
ous gods and goddesses, whom alone one 
should worship and revere? 

. Secondly, we have the magnificent mono- 
theism propounded beautifully in the 
celebrated verse: ‘Reality is one, but sages 
give it different names, like Agni, Yama, 
Vayu, and the rest’ (Rg-Veda, 1.164.46). 

At this stage also, a difference exists 
between God and the soul—the worshipped 
and the worshipper. Here we have mono- 
theism from the standpoint of religion, 
there being one God, but pluralism from 
the standpoint of philosophy, there being 
three realities. 

Of these two theories—pluralism and 
monotheism—the first can offer full solace 
to no-one, as shown above. The second, 
however, too, involves a difference between 
Brahman and Jiva and jagat, as the wor- 
shipped and the worshipper, as the goal 
and the aspirer to it, as the transcendent 
cause and one of its innumerable effects in 
which it is only infinitesimally immanent. 

Hence, evidently, the final step is to 
obliterate that much difference also be- 
tween God and the soul, and make the two 
absolutely one and the same. This is 


nothing but the monistic conception of thé 
Absolute, the One without a second, with- 
out any manifestations, qualities, powers, 
and changes. At this stage, the eternal 
human hankering for unity is fully realized. 

In this sense, Sankara does not supplant, 
but only supplements Ramanuja. In fact, 
monotheism and  monism-—these two 
stages—represent two fundamental hanker- 
ings Of men, viz. intellectual and emotional 
satisfaction. "То some, the sublime intel- 
lectual realization that ‘I am Brahman’ 
affords the highest possible bliss and peace. 
To others, on the other hand, the lovable, 
emotional upsurge that ‘I am the devoted 
slave, or beloved friend of God’ produces a 
much greater sense of fulfilment than any- 
thing else on earth. To suit such devotees 
of different inclinations and capacities, 
different sádhanüs or spiritual paths have 
been recommended by Indian philosophers, 
who from time immemorial have held fast 


to that great and good doctrine, namely, 


"Iruth is one, indeed, but many are thc 
ways through which it can be attained’. 

From this standpoint, there is, indeed, no 
question whatsoever of any conflict between 
Sankara and Ràmünuja. After all, the 
serene and sublime truth preached by the 
Vedanta is one and the same, namely. thc 
essential divinity of man, nay, of the entire 
universe; and once this is realized. all 
other questions of details simply melt away. 
To quote the beautiful metaphor of a great 
modern seer, when a salt-doll, thrown into 
the ocean, melts and merges in the limitless 
expanse of surging salt-water all around, 
what remains then to ask about the nature 
of that water or what it does. 


INDIA IN THE AMERICAN PRESS 


NORMAN E. ISAACS 


A distinguished American journalist and editor of Louis- 
ville Times, Mr. Norman E. Isaacs was in India last year 
on a study tour. He gave this lecture at the Institute on 
the 5th April, 1958. 


HERE is some significance to the 
Ге that organizations іп India, 

presented with a list of lecture topics, 
almost unanimously choose 'India in the 
American Press’. 

It reveals at once the yearnings of a 
young republic to be understood by an 
older one. It reveals also perhaps a faint 
feeling of insecurity. There is implied, by 
curious indirection, the feeling on the part 
of Indians that this nation is not properly 
represented in the journals across the seas. 

There is something, I believe, in all of 
these postulations. The desire to be under- 
stood is a universal motivation. It applies 
to individuals, as well as to nations. All 
of us are anxious that we convey to our 
fellow-men the correct shading of our 
opinions, of our aspirations, of our dis- 
satisfactions. 

It is natural that there should be a feel- 
ing of insecurity. Each of us, individuals 
and nations alike, have our problems. 
Some of these problems seem to defy easy 
solution. So insecurity is natural, but it 
brings with it an emotional defensiveness ; 
and when human beings think emo- 
tionally, they tend to mgke serious miscal- 
culations. They accept slogans rather than 
substance. 

All of this applies not merely to India 
and Indians. It applies to the people of all 
nations. Their leaders may not always 
reflect it, but, nevertheless, these are the 
emotions and the thoughts of the people, 
be they Indians, Russians, Americans or 
anyone else. 


Therefore, when we come to the issue of 
‘India in the American Press’, we need to 
recognize the dangers of thinking with our 
emotions. We need to examire the situa- 
tion as a scientist would assess a situation, 
as a doctor analyzing a patient’s illness. 
We need to separate fact from opinion. 

In other words, what I am saying is that 
if we seek scapegoats, we obvicusly cannot 
arrive at intelligent conclusions. It is not 
blame we must seek to lay. We must seek 
real understanding. Real understanding 
comes, in the last analysis, from cold, hard 
examination of facts 


Fact one is that India is represented in 
the American Press inadequately. 

Fact two is that there is a reason for this 
inadequacy. 

Fact three is that America is also in- 
adequately represented in the Indian Press. 

Fact four is that the reason for this in- 
adequacy is the same as fact two, for the 
coin has two sides. 


Fact five is that there needs to be con- 
structive action taken to remedy the situa- 
tion, more perhaps by India than by 
America, although the need for Americans 
to act is also important. 

Now let us take these five factors in 
proper order. 


INADEQUATE REPRESENTATION OF INDIA 
IN THE AMERICAN PRESS 


India's problems are presented to 
American readers as mainly political in 
nature. Americans are told what Mr, 
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Nehru has to say on public affairs. They 
are told what Mr. Krishna Menon has to 
say. ‘They are occasionally told of Mr. 
Bhave's Bhoodan movement. They are led 
to believe that India is determined on a 
course of all-out socialism. 

Where Indians are properly represented 
in the American Press, curiously, it is by 
Americans—Americans like Mr. Chester 
Bowles and Senator John Sherman Cooper, 
both former Ambassadors; by American 
editors who have visited here; by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and, whether Indians 
recognize it or not, often by our Secretary 
of State, Mr. Dulles. All these men have 
recognized India's aspirations to freedom 
and independence; they have fought for 
substantial loans and grants to this repub- 
lic; they have defended India when 
opponents have sharply criticized this 
nation’s self-described policy of being an 
‘uncommitted nation’. 

There has been, as you know, a long, 
deep friendship and sympathy on the part 
of America for India, It can be traced 
back to the days of Mahatma Gandhi, when 
he was leading the independence move- 
ment, for Americans, too, fought for their 
independence. There has long been an 
affectionate regard and respect for Mr. 
Nehru. 

Over the last few years, there has been 
a steady flow of Indian students to Ameri- 
can universities, and these young people 
have gained our very great admiration. 
They have represented India in the 
American Press and represented this coun- 
try exceedingly well. 

These are the basic facts—that India has 
been given great space and attention in 
American newspapers, that largely the 
favourable aspects have originated on the 
American continent itself; and that as far 
as news coming direct from India is con- 
cerned it has been limited in nature, polit- 
‘ical in scope, and certainly not informative 


as to your people, your customs, and your 
complex problems. 


Tue REASON FOR THIS INADEQUACY 


I must here delve into technical matters 
concerning press transmission. There are, 
at present, three news agencies granted 
permission by your Government to serve 
within this country in this manner. Опе 
is P. T. L, the Press Trust of India. The 
second is U.P.L, the United Press of India, 
in no way connected with U.P.A. the 
United Press of America. The third is the 
Times of India News Service. These аге the 
only agencies presently permitted land lines 
in India. 

Now, most domestic news agencies cus- 
tomarily work on a co-operative basis with 
foreign news agencies. 'The major news 
agency in the United States is the Asso- 
ciated Press, a not-for-profit, co-operative 
enterprise. There are 1,750 daily news- 
papers in the United States. Of these, I 
believe that something like 1,300 are 
members (and therefore owners) of the 
А.Р. We have other news agencies, of 
course. The second largest, and an impor- 
tant one, is the United Press of America. 

The evidence is inescapable that P Т.І, 
when it first started, desired to make an 
alliance with the Associated Press. Negotia- 
tions were entered into. They failed. I 
am not certain as to the cause of this break- 
down. Indian proprietors and editors have 
told me that the A. P.’s price was too high, 
and that Indian newspapers could not 
afford the financial cost. This has been 
disputed-by some Associated Press represen- 
tatives, but, as I say, the facts are not readily 
obtainable. 

Be this as it may, P. T. I. made its deal, 
either because it had to, or perhaps because 
it wished to, with Reuters which, of 
course, is the British news agency. Reuter's 
has a limited number of client newspapers 
in America and a limited staff. 
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I submit that the failure of P. T.I. to 
make an alliance with the Associated Press, 
for whatever reason, has deprived India 
of what I like to term “а great American 
exposure’. 

Reuters is а hard working, responsible 
news agency. Yet it cannot help but lean 
automatically towards London. Indian 
news emanating from India goes through 
London, and thence to the United States. 


The Associated Press maintains an office 
in New Delhi, where it is represented by an 
American journalist of skill and standing. 
The Associated Press desired to set up land 
lines in India to facilitate its transmission 
of news, but the Government declined to 
grant permission for these land lines; and 
so a large number of American newspapers 
are served by the limited material which 
this able journalist can send out. 

There is one further fact which needs to 
be submitted. The Commonwealth cable 
rate is 1 4 cents per word. The rate to the 
United States is 6.5 cents per word. I 
think it needs no mathematician to figure 
out that American transmission by cable is 
outrageously discriminatory. 


AMERICA IN THE INDIAN PRESS 


Let us move to fact three and fact four in 
the same breath—the inadequate represen- 
tation of America in the Indian press, and 
the reason for it. 

Only the Times of India News Service 
gets an American news service, that of the 
Associated Press. This is filed from 
London. I have examined it. It is a good 
report, -but like all radio-teletype trans- 
missions, it is quite brief ; and the necessity 
[or a variety of coverage restricts reporting 
in depth. 


АП other Indian newspapers are depend- 
ent either on P.' T.I's Reuters coverage 
or on U.P.I's A.F.P. connection—the 
Agence France Press. This agency is 


represented in New York by Frenchmen, 
and it is filed through Paris. Reuter’s, as 
I have said, is filed through London. 

Reuter's service, as І have noted, cannot 
help but be aligned towards a London in- 
terest, and the coverage of British parlia- 
mentary activities and. of Mr. Macmillan's 
public statements is given far more con- 
sideration than the debates in the American 
Congress or on American public affairs 
generally. I do not quarrel with this. It 
is simply a fact of Ше which we must 
admit exists. 

I have been in India now for seven 
weeks. I know very little of what is going 
on in my country. I am dependent upon 
airmail from my office and my family. I 
am customarily two weeks behind. Indian 
newspapers publish -naterial about the 
United States, but I read them and know 
nothing of what is going on in America. 
New York and Washington аге not 
America, any more than New Delhi, 
Bombay, and Calcutta are India. 


In Bombay, Mr. Matson and I had an 
evening with our gooc friend and colleague, 
Mr. Frank Moraes, the eminent Indian 
editor. Ас one point. I confessed to Mr. 
Moraes that, despite all my reading about 
India, I had been entirely unprepared for 
what I had seen and experienced on this 
subcontinent. Almost everything had come 
as a shock to me. 


Mr. Moraes laughed and said, ‘I know’. 
He added: ‘I, too, did a great deal of read- 
ing before I went to the United States, but 
I, too, was entirely unprepared for what I 
saw and experienced.’ 


Now, let us pause here and reflect. Here 
are editors, men who can read, men who 
are interested. Yet one American and one 
Indian confess that they were unprepared 
for what they were about to see and ex- 
perience. 


Can there be any greater condemnation 
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of the news systems by which we are ` 


represented to each other? 
This brings us, quite naturally, to fact 
five—the need for a constructive approach. 


THE NEED FOR A CONSTRUCTIVE 
APPROACH 


I said in my early outline that more 
needs to be done by India than by America. 
I say this largely because of the American 
desire, both expressed and evidenced, to 
cover India more adequately. 

The cable rate needs to be readjusted to 
provide more equitable treatment for 
transmission to America. There is a move 
now within UNESCO for such readjustment. 
India and America both should support 
this uNESCO approach with force and 
vigour. 

There needs to be some Indian recon- 
sideration or reassessment of its decision to 
limit the use of land lines to purely Indian 
news agencies. 

Interested and vocal Indian citizens of 
all rarks need to impress upon their editors 
and proprietors their desire for more news 
of America, if this is what they desire. So 
many have told us that they do wish for 
more information about American life and 


American opinions. If they are serious in 
these expressions, then they owe it to 
themselves to express themselves morc 
vigorously. 

In our own country, the readers of our 
newspapers customarily get what they 
want. When their interest is in a given 
international situation, they let us know in 
no uncertain terms; and we as editors 
would be failing in oui duty if we did not 
make every effort to provide all the in- 
formation it is possible to acquire. 


Тһе duty of the journalist is to serve 
with honour and with a deep sense of duty ; 
but he is dependent, always, on the interests, 
on the desires, on the expressions, of the 
people whom he serves. Given a reader- 
ship supine and disinterested, journalism 
tends towards the degrading, the trivial, and 
the insignificant. Given, however, an alert, 
vigorous and demanding readership, 
journalism becomes a tool of education, of 
international understanding, indeed, per- 
haps of international brotherhood. 


Both our democracies need to under- 
stand each other far better than we do 
today. I submit that our journalisin has 
been unable to perform this necessary task 
because of arbitrary and unwise restrictions. 


SOCIAL CHANGE AND CULTURAL VALUES 


С N, VAXIL, M.A., M.SC (LOND.) 


Sri C. N. Vakil is the Director of the Unesco Research 
Centre for the Social Implications ог Industitalization in 
Southern Asia, Calcutta. He was formerly Director of the 
University School of Economics and Sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Bombay, which post he held since 1930. In 
1954-6 he directed a socio-economic survey of Bombay on 
behalf of the Planning Commission. Не is the author of 


several publications mainly on economic problems. 


The 


following is an outline of a lecture he gave at the Institute 
т October last year. 


by means of economic planning to 

bring about rapid economic devel- 
opment with the object of raising the 
standard of living and removing the mass 
poverty in the country. Similar efforts are 
being made in neighbouring countries. 
The planning authorities naturally think 
in terms of economic targets. The progress 
is measured in terms of the achievements 
of targets which have been planned before- 
hand. The available resources, both mate- 
rial and human, are directed towards this 
goal. In view of our large and growing 
population and the subsistence level on 
which a large majority of the people live, 
the decision of the national Government 
to bring about rapid economic progress by 
these methods is understandable. 

'The fact that rapid economic changes of 
this magnitude will be followed by social 
change, affecting the lives of the people in 
many ways, is not fully realized. While we 
have an economic policy on which economic 
planning is based, we do not seem to have 
a well-defined social policy on which plan- 
ning in the social sphere can be based. It 
should be remembered that rapid indus- 
trialization will lead to the growth of urban 
populations. Whereas this tendency has its 
advantages, it has also its disadvantages, 


` 


К means o eflorts are being made 


such as problems of congestion, insanita- 
tion, disease, and other social evils. The 
rapid cevelopment of communications and 
the introduction of modern methods in 
agriculture will alsc affect life in rural 
areas. ‘The social structure in the country 
based on the caste system and the joint 
family is already disintegrating in the cities, 
and is likely to be affected in other parts 
of the country. The old rural ways of liv- 
ing are giving place to more urban ways of 
life We have new social groups based on 
ties other than those of caste, language, or 
гасе, With the growth of individual liberty, 
old restrictions are going; for example, 
there ıs greater independence to women. 
The forms of recreation have increased 
and the methods by which people use 
their leisure time are more varied than 
before. 

The United Nations through its 
Economic and Social Council has thought 
of encouraging the scudy of the ‘Social Im- 
plications of Technological Change’ in 
underdeveloped countries. UNEsco, as one 
of the specialized agencies of the United 
Nations, has undertaken to pursue these 
studies in different parts of the world. The 
Unesco Research Centre in Calcutta is con- 
cerned with these studies in the countries 
of Southern Asia, 
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How Economic DEVELOPMENT AND SOCIAL 
CHANGES CAN BE CORRELATED 


During these processes of economic and 
social revolution which are going on before 
our very eyes, we should remember that 
. the traditional cultural values peculiar to 
the country are also bound to be affected. 
Great men like Tagore and Gandhiji on™ 
the one hand, and Swami Vivekananda and 
Dayanand Saraswati on the other, could 
foresee the possibility of such changes ; 
they tried their best, each in his own sphere, 
to bring about an atmosphere in which 
some of the cherished cultural values of 
the country could be preserved or adapted 
to the new forces. 


For example, consider our attitude to 
religion. Partly because of the existence 
of various levels of worship, from the crude 
to the sublime, in what is broadly described 
as Hindu society, and partly because of the 
absence of an organized Church, the spirit- 
ual ovtlook or true religious understanding 
of the people seems to have been’ affected. 
‘Thanks to the efforts of the Ramakrishna 
Mission and other organizations efforts are 
being made to adapt the old spiritual and 
cultural values to the new conditions. 


We are known, as far as our relations to 
the family are concerned, to have strong 
family ties. - The respect for elders main- 
tained by the junior members of the family 
is greater here than elsewhere. How far 
this attitude has suffered or changed we do 
not know, though the’ fact that it has 
changed is known. Similarly the old social 
structure," based ‘on ‘tthe caste system, 
brought about a code of social behaviour 
and social control. Whereas the evils- of 
the caste system must be removed: or the 
system replaced, whether we have adequate 
arrangements in the new shape of things for 


a code of social behaviour is a matter for 
investigation. 

In former times we were used to the con- 
cept of loyalty to the king. This is now 
replaced by loyalty to the country and the 
Constitution. The question is, how far the 
democratic process has affected our life and 
culture and whether it is moulding it in the 
right direction. Similarly in international 
affairs we have to remember that we are no 
longer an isolated country, free from ex- 
ternal influences. How important events 
in different parts of the world affect our 
cultural values is a matter worthy of con- 
sideration. 

Above all in order to preserve our 
national unity and develop our resources, 
both human and material, we have to con- 
sider whether we have utilized our iradi- 
попа] attitude to work and discipline in a 
more organized manner in independent 
India or are lacking in this. 

These are random illustrations of the 
ways in which fundamental changes in the 
life of our people are going to affect our 
culfural values and outlook. There are 
bound to be both good and bad points in 
this big change. It would be appropriate 
for those interested to examine the nature 
of such change in our cultural values and 
suggest suitable timely remedies wherever 
there are obvious weaknesses. It would be 
appropriate for institutions like this, which 
are devoted to cultural studies, to carry oul 
researches in some of these problems and 
encourage thought in the right direction in 
a dispassionate manner. It is hoped that 
with the resources that the Ramakrishna 
Mission Institute of Culture is likely to 
have in the near future in its vast new 
buildings, it will be possible for the Insti- 
tute to develop specialized research and 
thought on ‘Social Change and Cultural 
Values’. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


KAREIKKALAMMEIYAR: OEUVRES ÉDITÉES ET 
Trapurres. Ву Karavelane. Introduc- 
tion by Jean Filliozat. 33 Plates. (Pub- 
lications de L'Institut Frangais D'Indo- 
logie No. 1. Pondicherry. xiv +50 pp. 
1956. Price not mentioned ) 


Les RELATIONS ExrÉRIEURES DE Імре 
(I): 1. Les Échanges de L'Inde et de 
L'Empire Romain aux Premiers Siécles 
de L'ére Chrétienne. 2. La Doctrine 
Brahmanique А Rome au ІПеше Siècle. 
By Jean Filliozat. (Publications de 
L'Institut Frangais D'Indologie No. 2. 
Pondicherry. 60 pp. 1956. Price not 
mentioned.) 


Le TATTVABINDU DE VACASPATIMISRA. Édi- 
tion critique. "Translated by Madeleine 
Biardeau. (Publications de L'Institut 
Français D'Indologie No. 8. Pondi- 
cherry. 91 pp. 1956. Price not men- 
tioned.) 


Entretiens 1955. By J. Monchanin, J. 
Filliozat and A. Bareau. (Publications 
de L'Institut Français D’Indologie 
No. 4. Pondicherry. 43 pp. 1956. 
Price not mentioned.) 


La Vor Vers La CONNAISSANCE DE DikU 
(Brahma-pjfiasd). By Suzanne Siauve. 
(Publications de L'Institut Francais 
D'Indologie No. 6. Pondicherry. vi+ 
108 pp. 1957. Price not mentioned.) 


L’EsctavaGE Dans D'INDE ANCIENNE 
D’Aprts Les ‘Texres Paus Ет 
SANSKRITS. By Dev Raj. Preface by 


jean Filliozat. (Publications de L’Insti- 
tut Français D'Indologie No. 7. Pon- 
dicherry. іу +144 pp. 1957. Price not 


mentioned.) 


KABIR GRANTHAVALI (Doma). Translated 
by Charlotte Vaudeville. (Publications 
de L'Institut Français D’Indologie 


No. 12. Pondicherry. xxiv +125 pp. 
1957. Price not mentioned. 


Publication No. 1, the study of Karai- 
kalameiyar, points out that the living tradi- 
tion of India is not merely confined to Sans- 
krit culture and its derivates, but that 
there is still a living tradition. which has 
developed independently of it, and which 
is still preserved in the literature and in the 
art of South India. 

Publication No. 2 deals with the trade 
relations between India and the ancient 
Roman Empire. It describes how, as a 
result of this trade, cultural contacts devel- 
oped. Such intellectual contacis, by which 
Indian thought finds an echo in Plotinus, 
stand in refreshing contrast to the modern 
dictum that trade fcllows the flag. 

Publication No, 3 is a textual study deal- 
ing with Indian semantics, and with the 
meaning of meaning as understood by 
Indian philologists. In the opinion of the 
author, Vacaspatimisra, thought and ex- 
pression are inseparable, because they are 
based upon recollected association of ideas. 


The three talks reproduced in Publica- 
tion No. 4 deal with Yoga in relation to 
Christian mysticism, with the concept of 
the unmanifest as understood by Hindu- 
ism, Platonism, and St. Paul, and with the 
concept of the Absolute as understood in 
Buddhistic thought. М. Bareau thinks 
that the Buddhist point of view comes 
nearest to the idea of nirguna Brahman 
às understood by Hinduism. 


Тһе text and translation of Publica- 
tion No. 6 deal with Brahma-jjfiasa as 
explained by  Mzdhavacarya in his 
Anuvyükhyana. ‘The learned author points 
out in ber introduction that the different 
interpretations given by the modern fol- 
lowers of Madhavacirya are due to the fact 
that they have come under the influence of 
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the various schools of Christian thought. 
They are solidly united in their opposition 
to the thought of Sankara, yet they would 
understand Madhavacárya better if they 
realized that Sankara was also a bhakta 
like Madhavacarya. 

Publication No. 7 deals with slavery in 
ancient India, as based upon Pali and 
Sanskrit texts. In the opinion of the 
author, slavery was an offshoot of Aryan 
culture, the conquerors living among the 
conquered ; there was no slavery either іп 
the Vanara culture of Kiskindha or among 
the Raksasas of Lanka. The author also 
points out how humanitarian considera- 
tions tended to reduce the evils of slavery 
in ancient India, and how it did not rise 
to unhealthy proportions as in ancient 
Rome. | 

Publication Мо. 12 translates into 
French the dohas, or twoline poems, of 
Kabir. If they are set in contrast with the 
Vacanas of Basava and the Kural in Tamil, 
it will be seen that there is a preponder- 
-ance of the emotional attitude in the north 
of India, and that in the south the stress 


is more upon the intellectual attitude to , 


religion. We may therefore say that tbey 
offer two complementary approaches to 
religion and the truth of mystic experi- 
ence. 

All the above seven books are examples 
of painstaking scholarship. They bring 
home to us what a rich treasure of thought 
and culture lies in wait to be explored by 
the student of comparative culture. They 
not only bring the culture of India to the 


notice of the European scholar, but they 
also reveal to the present generation the 
rich heritage of culture which the past has 
preserved for us. 


We commend these volumes to all 
earnest students of Indology who read 
French. The originals referred to in these 
volumes are printed in the Devanagari 
script, except Publication No. 1 which is 
in Tamil script, and the remaining parts 
of each publication are in French. Pub- 
lications No. 3 and No. 6 have a Foreword 
in English. 


У. A. 'THIYACARAJAN 


Lovinc НомасЕ. (Sri Aurobinda Patha- 
mandir, 15 College Square, Calcutta. 
386 pp. 1958. Rs. 10.) 


This is a collection of the main specches 
delivered at the Sri Aurobindo Patha- 
mandir on the occasion of the celebration 
of the Mother’s eightieth birthday. It also 
includes papers received at the Seminar 
held at that time. They are the outpour- 
ings of the devout hearts of writers who 
have enriched the Aurobindo school of 
religio-philosophic revivalism by their liter- 
ary homage to Sri Aurobindo and the 
Mother. The publication ends with “Two 
Visions’ giving the picture of the New 
Light, the New Man, the New Society, the 
New Civilization, and the New World. 
The printing and binding maintain the 
atmosphere of the book. 


: 5. V. 


INSTITUTE NEWS 


ROFESSOR Tripurari Chakravarti 
P held three classes during the month 
of February on the Santi Parvan 
section of the Mahabharata. The average 


attendance was 245. 


¥ * 5 


Swami Omkarananda held four classes 
during the month on the Katha Upanisad. 


The average attendance was 315. 
ж ж * 


In addition to the four weekly lectures in 
February, three special lectures were given 
during the month. Two of these were by 
the eminent German philosopher, Dr. 
Friedrich Heiler who spoke on “Тһе Influ- 
ence of Eastern Religions on Western 
Thought’ and on “The Idea of God in 
Indian and Western Mysticism’ ; the third 
was given by the Rev. R. V. de Smet, S.T. 
who spoke on "The Method and Doctrine 
of St. Thomas Aquinas’. 

Attendance at the weekly lectures held 
at the Institute during March averaged be- 
tween 125 and 165. 


ж ж * 


On the 21st February a reception was 
held at the Institute in honour of Dr. 
Richard М. Current, Head of the Depart- 
ment of History and Political Science at the 
Women’s College, University of North 


Caroline, U.S.A., and Dr. and Mrs. William 
Gould. Dr. Gould is Chairman of the 
Department of Philosophy and Religion at 
Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pennsylvania; 
U.S.A. 'The group were in India on a 
study tour. After the reception Dr. Current 
addressed a public mzeting on ‘Lincoln and 
Civil Rights’. Dr. Radha Kumud Mookerji 
presided. : 


ж ж ж 


“Пт. Friedrich Heiler, Professor of the 
History and Philosophy of Religions and 
Director of the Museum of the History of 
Religions at the University of Marburg, 
Germany, stayed at -he Institute for about 
four weeks in January and February, during 
which time һе gave a series of lectures. 

Another guest at the Institute during 
this period was Mr. H. C. Hermund, a 
member of the Danish Indian Society. Не 


stayed for about two weeks. 
ж 


> x 


In the library during the month of ' 
February 295 volumes were added to the 
accession list and 708 books were ‘classified 
and catalogued. During this period 677 
books were borrowed and 166 books issued 
for reference. The Reading Room con- 
tained 239 Indian and foreign journals, 
and there was an average daily attendance 
of 50-60 readers. . 


MARCH LECTURES 


Pravas Jivan Chaudhuri, M.A., M.Sc., Ph.D. 


е At 5-30 p.m. 
March 14 Deontological Vedanta 
Speaker: 
President: Jatindra Bimal Chaudhuri, М.А. Ph.D. 
March 21 The Future of Religion and the Religion of the Future 
Speaker: Satish Chandra Chatterjee, M.A., Ph.D. 
President: Swami Vimalananda. 
March 98 Cultural Trends in Canada and the U.S.A. 
Speaker: Kalidas ros M.A., D.Litt. 
President: М, C. Ghosh, 


M.Inst. T. (London) 
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From time immemoris| NEEM (Margosa) has 
been recognised for its wonderful antiseptic and 
astringent propertles throughout India, 
These Intrinsic properties af NEEM have been 
maintained In NEEM TOOTH PASTE and are 
responsible for its high efficacy, 
It also contains all other Ingredients used In 
modern dental һу еле, beneficial for teeth 
and gums and as such no other Tooth Paste 
can be compared to Neem Tooth Paste. ' 


Care of the ‘Teeth’ folder sent.on request. 
THE CALCUTTA CHEMICAL co. CTD., CALCUTTA-29 
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for. advancement of 
A medical science 
Wand service to humanity. 


Fora drug industry, the co-ordination of the three units, namely (a) Research and Centrol, 
(b) Clinical Study апа. (c) Production is the spearhead of advance. Bengal Immunity 
Co., Ltd., the premier institution for manufacture of Biological and Pharmaceutical pro- 
ducts, has harnessed and co-ordinated these three units : 


Seg 











Tho Bengal Immunity Repgareh Instituto—at 39, Lower 
Circular Road, Calcutta-16. Researches carried on 

(1) fundamental research; (ii) improvement, stand- 
ardisation and evaluation of medicaments; (и) 
improvement of existing processes ; (iv) development 
of newer techniques; (v) research for newer drugs, 
(vi) inter-alhed problems. Fully equipped with an 
up-to-date library, physico-chemical & other apphances 
and a museum of Indian medicinal plants. 





The Bengal Immunity Therapentic Ward—at R. G. Kar 
Medical College Hospitals, Calcutta, consisting of 24 
beds, Zully equipped and maintained by the Company. 
Here full facilities are available for testing the efficacy 
of drugs evolved. 


CLINICAL 
STUDY. 





sem, The Bengal Immunity Laboratory—at Вагапабоге, 
24 Parganas, manned by efficient technical staff and 
equipped with various appliances for the production 
of Sera, Vaccines, Organo-therapeutic products like 
Liver, Pituitary, Adrenaline, Bile salts, etc, various 
pharmaceutical preparations and e large number of 
modern synthetic drugs. 
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Second Edition: Revised and Enlarged 
VOLUME III 
THE PHILOSOPHIES 


EDITOR 


PROFESSOR HARIDAS BHATTACHARYYA M.A., B.L., P.R.S. 
DARSANASAGARA 


Formerly Head of the Department of Philosophy, Dacca University, 
and Honorary Uniwersity Professor of Indian Philosophy and 
"Religion, Banaras Hindu University 


INTRODUCTION BY 
SURENDRANATH DASGUPTA, M.A.,-Ph.D, D.Lit. 
Author of “А History of Indian Philosophy’ 
THE CULTURAL HERITAGE OF INDIA, first published in 1937, is now 
being reissued in an improved and enlarged form in a series of independent 
volumes. 





THE PRESENT volume is devoted to the Philosophies. It incorporates exposi- 
tions of the different systems and problems of Indian philosophy by thirty-four 
renowned Indian scholars, specialists in their own subjects. 


HERE IS presented for thc first time an integrated view of the different philo- 
sophical problems and disciplines, which shows the inter-relations of the аши 
systems of thought. : 


THE SYNTHESIS between deep philosophical analysis and lofty бізі 
exercise is ап abiding feature of Indian speculations. The present volume 
which has well brought out this distinctive Indian contribution to world culture 
will, it is hoped, have a wide appeal and touch men to finer issues in their 
search after fundamental truths. 


The volume contains a fairly exhaustive BIBLIOGRAPHY and a full ana- 
lytical INpex, — * 


Double Crown 8vo. Size (10" x 74^). 720 Pages and 6 Illustrations. . 
Price: India, Rs. 30; U.S.A., $7.50 ; U.K. and other countries, 50s. 


Püblished by 
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VOLUME 1 
THE EARLY PHASES 


INTRODUCTION BY 
Dr. SARVEPALLI RADHAKRISHNAN 
Vice-President of India 


THE CULTURAL HERITAGE OF INDIA, first published in 3 volumes in 
1937, is now being reissued in an improved and enlarged form in a series of 
independent volumes. 


THE PRESENT volume, devoted to the Early Phases, reveals, first, the pre- 
historic glimmerings of Indian culture as found in the Indus valley civilization. 
This is followed by an account of the Vedic civilization which laid the spiritual 
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COOMARASWAMY'S VIEW OF THE PROPER PLACE OF 


ART IN SOCIETY 


С. WAYNE KILPATRIC, Ba, 


Мт. С. Wayne Kilpatric, from Portland, Oregon, U S.A. 
came to India as a Fulbright Scholar to study Comparative 
Mythology. The following is a lecture he gave at the 
Institute in March last year. 


“Гв problem of art and how it is to 
be understood has been called a late 
development in the history of western 
philosophy. In spite of this, it is true that 
some aestheticians will like to begin a 
historical treatment of problems of aesthet- 
ics from Aristotle's Poetics. From that 
beginning a jump is often made all the 
way to Lessing’s Laokoón or Kant’s 
Critique of Judgement, and then to the 
sels of nineteenth and twentieth century 
remarks upon the principles of art and to 
corresponding psychological correlatives. 
'The main emphasis is usually placed upon 
the latter. Some less philosophically in- 
clined commentators on art will prefer to 
detail the growth of aesthetic theory in 
actual works of art themselves. This 
.approach, however nearly always proves 


à 


our current assumptions about what kinds 
of things were being done and why they 
were done in any given period. Unfortu- 
nately, Asiatic aesthetics is almost always 
relegated to an obscure position by these 
same modern commentators who will ex- 
plain their actions by cbaracterizing such 
writings as of purely local value—showing 
thereby that they have either not iead 
them or һауе regd them and did not 
understand them. Likewise in the western 
tradition, Plato's comments on art are 
ignored, puzzled over, or used to establish 
him more firmly as an extreme idealist. 
Consequently, the Neoplatonist tradiuon 
is similarly treated. St. Thomas Aquinas 
is less frequently neglected, but never 
given his due as an aesthetician; the 
Thomist revival of Jacques Maritain is 
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the only important contrary example in 
this case. St. Bonaventura, who made 
many significant remarks on the arts and 
their value, is not likely to be found 
mentioned in any but the most liberal 
surveys of aesthetics. 

The real truth behind the notion that 
the science of aesthetics is primarily a 
phenomenon of the modern intellect seems 
to be found in the unpopularity of 
scholasticism and religious philosophy 
among the majority of thinkers in the 
West since the French Revolution. This 
is partly accounted for by the development 
of modern science—an important final 
cause. However, it is largely accounted 
for by those secondary and efficient causes 
produced in the social orders of modern 
Europe by the development of science and 
the corresponding secularization of the 
State. ОР course, the attitudes of the 
society are to be found in its thinkers and 
vice versa. An era—a locus of space апа 
time—is bound to a large extent by the 
limitation which its typical ideas and activ- 
ities place upon it. So it is that in the 
age of science there is the feeling that it 
is only now that there is a science of art. 
There are of course supposed to be the 
dim beginnings—the evolutionary grop- 
ings of the arts towards their current form 
—but it is supposed to be an exclusively 
occidental phenomenon. ‘The provincial- 
ism of this type of view is perhaps too 
obvious to be commented upon—at the 
least, it should be said that since religious 
thought of the mystic strain was not at its 
height during the formation of the ideas 
that govern western society today, some 
important traditions holding a different 
viewpoint have been especially neglected. 

It now. appears clear that there аге 
reasons for the belief that aesthetics itself is 
. a primarily modern phenomenon and that 
at least one of these is the acceptance of 
the materialistic base of science as the 


highest good and criterion for all judge- 
ments. Thus, why Plato, Augustine, 
Bonaventura, the Indian and other 
aestheticians have been for the most part 
ignored becomes clear: it is because they 
kept their surveys of the problems of art 
within the realms of religion and the reli- 
gious social orders—assumptions untenable 
to the representatives- of pure scientific 
materials. Finally, what is at stake over 
the questions of art is whether we are 
dealing in such questions with emotional 
qualities which can be measured or with 
value—Qqualities which can only be ap- 
proximated or represented and are, per- 
haps, best presented to us by our experience 
of life. 


- The science of aesthetics, whatever may 
be the approach to it, is not a new one. 
Indeed, aesthetics seems to be almost as 
old as the science of religion and it is not 
infrequently married to man's faith in the 
supranatural and supra-individual levels 
of Being. To neglect the connections 
between art and religion is to neglect the 
connection between art and society during 
the largest portion of man's known history. 
To neglect the philosophies of religious 
art is to make aesthetics a predominantly 
modern phenomenon and to leave the bulk 
of man's art without that science which 
prescribes, explains, justifies, and. criticizes 
its manufacture—in effect, it is to deprive 
masterpieces of a rationale and to make of 
them mere curiosities to be described and 
numbered. 


THE Common Basis or CLASSIC ARTS 


In his early years, it was against such a 
view of western supremacy in the arts and 
other spheres of society that Dr. Ananda 
Kentish Coomaraswamy fought. It was a 
battle fought against the arrogance of 
dogmatic academicians and politicians and 


it was fought for the sake of a national 
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religious culture, which he felt was dying 
under the influence of modern European 
ideology. His was the cultural side of the 
struggle for independence and it was a 
battle for minds fought over ways of living. 
Very.naturally he launched his struggle 
against the 'proselytizing fury' of English 
educationists. Не feared the 'anglicization 
of the East' because it would lead to the 
loss of Indian culture and thus deprive 
Indians of the heritage of centuries. 
Although his doctorate was in the field of 
geology, he had а keen interest in Indian 
culture, especially art, from the earliest 
years of his career. In the realm of art 
proper. he objected to the lack of under- 
standing reflected by Europeans in their 
views concerning the art.of India. Тһе 
Same smugness that has led some men іп 
every country to believe that their own 
culture is the finest, led many European 
art critics to disparage the content and 
styles of Indian sculpture and painting. 
Tourist-level judgements were passed off 
as critically excellent evaluations of India's 
art. Items now recognized as among the 
world's greatest works of art (due in a 
large part to Coomaraswamy's work) were 
once mere curiosities to be collected and 
catalogued. | | ` | 

His way of fighting the battle against 
ignorance and arrogance was that of a 
scholar by.the pen, rather than by the 
sword. Не felt sure that if he could inter- 
pret the East to the West then half the 
battle would be won. Two cultures were 
in conflict and it was necessary that one 
understand the other. However, as he 
often said, it was a case of “ап opposition 
of the traditional or ordinary way of life 


that survives in the East to the modem ' 


and irregular way of life that now prevails 
in the West' Such a comment reveals 
both his violent cultural nationalism and 
his.uneasy feeling about the'state of men's 
souls in western society. His feeling that 


the West had embarked upon an ‘irregular 
way of Ше' which deviated from what he 
refers to as the 'traditional or ordinary 
way of life' suggests that he had formed 
some concrete notion of tbe proper way 
of life. In addition, his insistence that 
this way of life ‘survives in the East’ 
implies that the ordinary or traditional 
mode of living was once commonplace 
throughout the world. Coomaraswamy 
will always wish to point out the periods 
of western history, which illustrate ways 
of life similar to that surviving in the East. 
Contrary to Kipling, he says that from the 
writings of St. Thomas Aquinas and 
Meister Eckhart it can be seen that 'there 
was а time when Europe and Asia could 
and did "actually understand each other 
very well’, Of Asia, he says she has re- 
mained herself, while 'subsequent to the 
extroversion of the European conscious- 
ness and its preoccupation with suxfaces, 
it has become more difficult for European 
minds to think in terms of unity and 
therefore more difficult to understand the 
Asiatic point of view’. Since he felt that 
it was difficult for the modern West to 
understand the East, he attempted to cor- 
relate some Indian ideas with medieval 
Christian notions in the arts and religion. 
His assumption was the common focus of 
life, which he claimed was present in all 
great religious philosophies and served as 
the basis of most classic and primitive arts, 
eastern and western. Coomaraswamy was 
perhaps the outstanding exponent of the 
perennial philosoplry in our age. 


COOMARASWAMY'S PERSONAL EXPERIENCE 


'To consider the growth of his thought 
chronologically is to discover the prowth 
in his understanding of the significance of 
what he called ‘Indian culture’, Ав his 
work unfolds, it becomes increasingly 
obvious that his notion of national cultural 
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survival is expanded at the end of his life 
to an exposition of what true cultural 
survival of any kind may be said to be. 
By the last fifteen years of his life, he had 
discovered that the battle was belng waged 
against forces that seek to frustrate man's 
striving for his perfection no matter where 
they are to be found. His only anti- 
western point continued to be that the 
structure of occidental society was more 
likely to produce such frustration than 
that of the traditional East. Perhaps it 
would be better to say that in the last years 
of his life, in accord with the traditions 
which he followed, he became more directly 
concerned with man's achievement of the 
more ultimate ends of life. At any rate, 
he said of himself at his farewell dinner 
when leaving the Boston Museum: 1 
have not remained untouched by the reli- 
gious philosophies I have studied and to 
which I was led by way of the history of 
art... . In my case, at least, understanding 
has involved belief; and for me the time 
has come to exchange the active for a moxe 
contemplative way of life in which it 
would be my hope to experience more 
immediately, more fully, at least a part of 
the truth of which my understanding has 
been so far predominantly logical.' 

То me, this statement reveals more 
vividly than anything else the course of 
his career. Ав he was himself a mixture 
of East and West, he found it necessary to 
seek through his work as an historian and 
philosopher of art, some common basis for 
the cultures of East amd West. Endowed 
with an outstanding spiritual nature, he 
came to understand that much of occiden- 
tal and nearly all of Indian art had a 
spiritual intention. The more extensive 
became his knowledge of this art and the 
religious philosophies which dictated the 
content of it, the more convinced he was 
of a common spiritual base and a similarity 
in the structures of societies formed from 


such a spiritual base. That he was led into 
the depths of religious metaphysics by such 
a study of art there can be no doubt, 
because his greatest points of focus were 
Indian and medieval Christian art—both 
unintelligible without the metaphysical 
notions which prescribed their manufac- 
ture. He learned also that in a literal 
sense religious art must be appropriate to 
its subject matter. Its intention is to com- 
municate in a visual fashion certain meta- 
physical ideas. Indeed, his comment that 
he was led to certain religious philosophies 
by means of his study of art is at once a 
validation of his interpretations and a 
tribute to those craftsmen whose work 
apparently continues to instruct those indi- 
viduals who study it. : 

It would not be unfair to say that there 
is an intimate connection between Dr. 
Coomaraswamy's own experience with art 
and his development of a notion of the 
proper place of art in society. Perhaps his 
own experience with religious content in 
art shaped his views of both art and so- 
ciety. Certainly, the sources, which he cites 
as authorities in his books, influenced him 
greatly because he not only admits аз 
much, but even attributes his ideas direct- 
ly to them. Аз he often says, ‘I am hardly 
afraid that anyone will imagine that I am 
propounding only views that I regard as 
my own except in the sense that I have 
made them my own. ... It is not the per- 
sonal view of anyone that I shall try to 
explain, but that doctrine of art, which 
is intrinsic to the philosophia perennis 
and can be recognized wheréver it has not 
been forgotten, that "culture" originates in 
work and not in play. In the West, he 
cites from Plato, Aristotle, Augustine, 
Aquinas, Bonaventura, Eckhart and numer- 
ous others In India, his appeals are to 
such sources as the Vedas, the Upanisads, 
Sankara, the Visnudharmattoram and 
others. In drawing his conclusions about 
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the proper place of art in society he used 
all of these sources and many more. From 
his examinations of the art of not only 
medieval European and Indian societies, 
but of several primitive societies as well, 
he concluded that the arts most often 
served an instructive function and were 
concerned with knowledge. It was his dis- 
covery that modern western art seemed to 
function in a different fashion: its major 
concern appeared to be the evocation of 
pleasant feelings in the observer. 


KNOWLEDGE AND FEELING 


It was precisely the problem of the rela- 
tionship between knowledge and feeling in 
art that formed the core of Coomara- 
swamy's interests in the philosophy of art. 
'This problem seemed to be at the heart of 
both differences and similarities between 
not only the oriental and occidental art, 
but their civilizations as well. In regard to 
the problem, he speaks of the modern 
western world: 'We are peculiar people. 
I say this with reference to the fact that 
whereas almost all other peoples have 
called their theory of art or expression a 
"rhetoric", and have thought of art as a 
kind of knowledge ; we have invented an 
“aesthetic”, and think of art as a kind of 
feeling. 

He explains exactly what he means by 
his distinction between ‘aesthetic’ апа 
'rhetoric' by an appeal to etymology. It is 
pointed out that the Greek original of the 
word 'aesthetic', means 'perception by tbe 
senses, especially by feeling' while 'rhetoric' 
also hes a Greek original which means 
‘skill in public speaking’. The implication 
of the meaning of ‘rhetoric’ is ‘a theory of 
art as the effective expression of theses’. 
Coomaraswamy is quick to point out that 
‘there is a very wide difference between what 
is said “for effect” and what is said or made 
to be effective and must work or would 
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not have been worth saying or making. 
The use of the expression 'for effect' sug- 
gests the notion of ‘passivity’, which he 
wishes to connect with 'aesthetic' in dis- 
tinction to a type of 'activity' exhibited іп 
‘rhetoric’. He speaks of the ‘aesthetic soul’ 
as that part of 'our psychic make-up that 
"senses" things and reacts to them, i.e., the 
"sentimental" part of us'. Coomaraswamy 
argues that the word 'aesthetic' takes for 
granted *what is now commonly assumed, 
viz, that art is evoked by and has for tts 
end to express and again evoke emotions’. 
He objects to this position for at least two 
reasons: (i) if the end of art were to ex- 
press emotions, then the intensity of our 
reaction would be a measure of the success 
of the work, and ‘all judgement would be 
subjective’, and (ii) since ‘reaction’ is an 
'affection' and every affection a passion, 
that is something passively ‘suffered’ or 
‘undergone’, it follows that a theory of art 
which stresses our ‘emotional reactions’ will 
not encourage ‘activity on our part’ as in 
operation of systematic judgement, but 
will rather place emphasis upon ‘the pulls 
of pleasure and pain ... pleasant and un- 
pleasant experiences . . . not acts on our 
part, but things done to us’. Generally 
speaking, what is meant by ‘aesthetic’ is 
that which pertains to ‘physical affectibility 
as distinguished from mental operations’, 
and consequently develops the theory of 
art as tbe expression of emotions, while by 
‘rhetoric’ is meant, as in Plato and Aris- 
totle, 'the art of giving effectiveness to 
truth', a theory wlfich develops art as the 
effective expression of theses. 

In his remarkable essay called Figures 
of Speech or Figures of Thought, Coomara- 
swamy gives a brief statement of his posi- 
tion: “Му thesis will be, that if we pro- 
pose to use or understand any works of 
art (with the possible exception of contem- 
porary works, which may be “unintel- 
ligible"), we ought to abandon the term 
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"aesthetic" in its present application and 
return to "rhetoric", Quintilian’s bene 
dicendi scientia? Some of the reasons for 
his rejection of the term 'aesthetic have 
already been mentioned in passing. 

It has been said above that his explana- 
tion of the meaning of the term 'aesthetic' 
involved notions of our sensed reactions 
to works.of art in terms of the 'pulls of 
pleasure and pain' and that such reactions 
were to be properly construed as passions, 
that is, 'passively suffered or undergone'. 
His objection to this theory is that 'to 
identify our approach to art with the pur- 
suit of these reactions is not to make art 
"fine" but to apply it only to the life of 
pleasure and to disconnect it from the 
active and contemplative lives'. 

Ап 'aesthetic' is concerned with appetites 
and aversions that are our reactions to the 
objects of sense experience, and the 'pursuit 
of these reactions’ involves a ‘chase after 
pleasure. "With Plato, Coomaraswamy 
maintains that ‘sensation and pleasure are 
irrational (Timaeus 28A, 47 b). In Gor- 
gias, loc. cit , the "irrational" is that which 
cannot give an account of itself, that which 
is unreasonable, has no raison d'être? 

Those experiences are irrational which 
in themselves give no account of them- 
selves. Sensation does not explain any- 
thing; it is what it is, a presentation of 
objects to which we react. Again, pleasure 
is a feeling or reaction ; it is what it is, a 
response to external stimuli, which does 
not offer reasons for its reaction. No reason- 
able account of itself cn be expected from 
the simple factual. The ‘aesthetic’ pertains 
to the level of the factual, to the level of 
sensation and pleasure, to our reactions to 
the material of our environment. It is not 
surprising that scientific materialism and 
‘aestheticism’ should be intimately con- 
nected because, that one implies the other 
is deductive, with respect to an emphasis 
upon pleasure and the enjoyment of sensa- 
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tions, since such an obsession necessarily 
leads to a pre-occupation with the source 
of the pleasant sensations, those material 
things in the surrounding environment. 
As Coomaraswamy expresses it: 'aesthetic 
and materialistic are virtually synonyms’. 


THE STUDY оғ MEANING 


A practical side of his objection to the 
sensational-emotional theory of art is to 
be found in his objections to the fruits of 
such a theory as far as understanding is 
concerned. As straw men, he discusses the 
views of two contemporary aestheticians, 
F. de W. Bolman and E. F. Rothschild. 
Bolman is a pure aestheticist whose con- 
cern in the arts is with the pleasant, techni- 
cal manipulations of the materials of art 
and their surfaces. Rothschild claims that 
the modern artist must be unintelligible, 
because the world in which he lives is un- 
intelligible as it is characterized by 'con- 
flict, maladjustment and heterogeneity’. 
His main point seems to be that the con- 
fusions of the society are to be seen, and 
rightly so, in the works of its artists. 


Rothschild’s claim that we live in ‘an 
age of unintelligibility’ would be an accu- 
rate one for Coomaraswamy. On the ques- 
tion of intelligibility, Coomaraswamy 
quotes W. M. Urban: “Тһе metaphysical 
language of the Great Tradition (ie. the 
philosophia perennis) is the only language 
that is really intelligible’. His affirmation 
of this doctrine indicates that at least one 
thing that could be meant by ‘an age of 
unintelligibility would be an age in which 
“Һе metaphysical language of the Great 
Tradition’ is no longer spoken. Also rele- 
vant are Urban's notions of the insepara- 
bility of.meanings and values to which 
Coomaraswamy frequently alludes. Com- 
munication of meaning is dependent upon 
intelligibility, and intelligibility, in turn, is 
dependent upon the use of the ‘metaphysi- 
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cal language of the Great Tradition’, which 
Coomaraswamy defines elsewhere as the 
‘language of symbols’. We cite at length 
on these issues from a monograph on mean- 
ing and value in literature called, Does 


‘Socrates Is Old’ Imply That Socrates Is?:^ 


‘In the “common current English” of to- 
day, words or phrases (or in the same way, 
visual or enacted symbols) have lost their 
primary intentions and retain only their 
indicative values. To the extent that we 
forget that "illustrate" and "argument" 
imply to "throw light upon" and to 
“clarify”, or that metier is etymologically 
ministerium, or that the original meaning 
of such words as "nature" (originally of 
things, but now denoting an aggregate of 
the things themselves) “art” (now very 
commonly used to mean "external stimu- 
lant^ has been actually materialized, these 
expressions have become clichés or super- 
stitions for us, who use them only for indic- 
ative purposes. Іп fact, as I have said 
elsewhere, “if we exclude from our theolog- 
ical and metaphysical thinking all those 
symbols, images and theories that have 
come down to us from the Stone Age, our 
means of communication would be almost 
wholly limited to the field of empirical 
observation and the statistical predictions 

(laws of science) that are based on these 
. Observations; the world would have lost 
its meaning.’ 

This passage demonstrates Coomara- 
swamy's objection to loss of symbolic con- 
notation in our language. Не appeals to 
the classical meanings of words in strict 
accordance with their roots. То him, the 
fact that many of these terms no longer 
have the same significance for us that they 
once had, is a sufficient demonstration that 
we should re-examine common current 
English, to discover what the words we use 
really mean and how it is that we have 
misunderstood the significant implications 
of our language. The latter, he says, is be- 


cause terms 'have lost their primary inten- 
tions and retain only their indicative value’. 
The primary intention of language is sym- 
bolic, while the merely ‘indicative lan- 
guage' is to be thought of as that sort of 
language which is appropriate to the de- 
scription of operations in the 'field of em- 
pirical observation', that is, the sort of lan- 
guage that expresses by merely pointing 
directly to the object which it describes. 
Such a function of language, Coomara- 
swamy would argue, does not comprehend 
more than a fraction of [man's] experi- 
ence. His claim that the reason that much 
of the significance of our language has been 
lost is that the modern tendency to reject 
traditional idealistic metaphysics and re- 
place it with positivism or with scientific 
materialism, or with both, reflects a greater 
concern with terms that describe the 'field 
of empirical observation and statistical 
prediction’ than with symbols which re- 
present the realities in experience. Thus, 
it appears that the modern tendency to 
‘materialize’ the implications of language 
to the level of the merely denotative or 
'indicative' level is part and parcel of con- 
temporary aversions to traditional meta- 
physics and tendencies toward positivism 
and scientific materialism. To ignore the 
implications and complete meanings of 
terms is to fail to appreciate the values that 
go with the simple meanings and to limit 
communication to the level of the ‘field of 
empirical observation and the statistical 
predictions (laws of science) that are based 
on these observatsons', in other words, to 
the level of simple sensation, the factual. 
What has been said about the ‘verbal 
arts' holds as well for those arts that make 
use of ‘visual or enacted symbols’. Orig- 
inally these symbols too had metaphysical 
implications. Coomaraswamy comments: 
“The original symbols, as a well-known 
archaeologist has said, “were anchored in 
the highest, not the lowest”; there sub- 
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sisted in them “а polar balance of physical 
and metaphysical” (denotation and impli- 
calion, use and meaning), but they have 
been more and more emptied out on their 
way down to us.’ 


That these symbols ‘have been more and 
more emptied out on their way down to 
us' explicitly assumes that there has been 
а decrease in expressive power in the arts 
due to the gradual depletion of the meta- 
physical implications and meanings, by 
means of an emphasis upon denotation 
and utility ; in short, a shift away from 
the metaphysical symbol toward the physi- 
cal sign. It is that the ‘reduction of visual 
symbols (of which the references ' were 
originally at the ваше time physical and 
metaphysical) to the level of art-forms to 
be appreciated only as aesthetic and other- 
wise meaningless surfaces—symptomatic 
of a deviation from that human nature of 
which the intelligible languages are a 
natural function’—represents a pre-occupa- 
tion with the materials rather than the 
significations of the art. This depletion of 
meaning, which Coomaraswamy deplores, 
is precisely the sort of thing to which Bol- 
man refers when he speaks of the ‘course 
of artistic achievement’ as being the change 
‘from the visual as a means of comprehend- 
ing the non-visual to the visual as an end 
in itself. Bolman freely admits that the 
concern is with the ‘abstract structure of 
physical forms’, and that his interests are 
simply ‘aesthetic’ and not ‘rhetorical’. It 
is not significance as much as it is surface 
that serves as the basi$ of such modern 
art. 


SYMBOL AND REPRESENTATION . 


Despite the fact that we have used the 
term 'art' frequently in this lecture, we 
have not, with the exception of the use of 
‘rhetoric’, developed any explicit idea of 
the meaning of this word. There are, of 


course, several ways of going about this, 
but the way we shall take is a formal con- 
sideration of the significations and impli- 
cations of several propositions on the 
‘nature of art’. In Christian and Oriental 
Philosophy of Art, Coomaraswamy says: 
‘A real art is one of symbolic and significant 
representation ; a representation of things 
that cannot be seen except by the intellect.’ 
To ascertain the meaning of this proposi- 
tion, we will examine briefly the meanings 
of ‘symbol’ and ‘representation’, 

Symbols are described as the characters 
in which the traditional art is written. 
Coomaraswamy says that ‘symbols in com- 
bination form an iconography or myth’, 
They are metaphysical in content and 
‘their references are as precise as those of 
mathematics’. А symbol must, however, 
be distinguished from a sign. With C. G. 
Jung’s distinction in mind, Coomaraswamy 
remarks: “А symbolic expression is one 
that is held to be the best possible formula 
by which allusion may be made to a rela- 
tively unknown "thing", which referent, 
however, is nevertheless recognized or pos- 
tulated as "existing". 

А sign, on the other hand, is simply “ап 
analogous or abbreviated expression for a 
definitely known thing’. Symbols аге 
conventional devices for transmitting 
‘from generation to generation a knowl- 
edge of cosmic analogies, as above, so 
below’. Thus the adjective ‘symbolic’ as 
attributed to ‘representations’ would carry 
the connotation of representations used in 
a conventional metaphysical fashion. 

As for ‘representation’, Coomaraswamy 
gives his clearest, most detailed account of 
the use of this term in his Transformation 
of Nature in Art, where he uses sddrsya, 
the Sanskrit equivalent of the term, and 
explores its possible implications. He 
says: ‘Sddrsya is then "similitude", but 
rather such as is implied by "simile" than 
by "simulacrum". It is, in fact, obvious 
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that the likeness between anything and 
any representation of it cannot be a like- 
ness of nature, but must be analogical or 
exemplary, or both of these. What the 
representation imitates is the idea of 
species of the thing, by which it is known 
intellectually, rather than the substance of 
the thing as it is perceived by the senses.' 
'Representation' is to be construed as 
‘simile’, as ап ‘analogical ‘likeness’, rather 
than as ‘simulacrum’, a ‘phantom likeness’. 
For the term ‘representation’, Webster 
gives ‘the act of representing, that which 
represents’. “То represent’ is itself defined 
as ‘to present by means of something 
standing in the place of . . . to symbolize 

. to give an account of’. 'Representa- 
tion’ is, then, ‘giving an account of the 
idea or species of [a] thing, by which it is 
known intellectually’. The concern with 
the representation of meaning or idea “is 
the concern with symbolic expression or 
analogical likeness. f 


It follows from this and the notion of 
‘symbol’ that ‘symbolic representation’ is 
the presentation of an idea in symbolic 
form. Thus it appears that the notion of 
‘art’ as symbolic representation involves the 
presentation of theses through the use of 
symbols. Such an art is to be distinguished 
from an art in which the representations 
are merely duplications of natural forms, 
an art which deals with ‘simulacrum’ and 
‘sign’ rather than ‘simile’. 


ICONOGRAPHY 


This notion of art is very close to the 
notion of art as iconography. Once again, 
in his Transformation of Nature in Art, 
Coomaraswamy speaks of the problem: 
‘(The) icon cannot be thought of as moved 
by any other thing than its form, and (it) 
should, strictly speaking, be regarded as a 
kind of diagram, expressing certain ideas, 


4 


and not as the likeness of anything on 
earth.' І 

Here we can see that the term 'represen- 
tation’ has been replaced by ‘icon’. The 
meaning has been very little changed, but 
due to the whole set of connotations which 
clusters about the notion of 'icon', it is 
better to consider this as another proposi- 
tion on the nature of art. After Plato and 
Aristotle, Coomaraswamy formulated this 
one as: ‘Art is iconography, the making of 
images or copies of some model, whether 
visible (presented) or invisible (contem- 
plated). He speaks of iconography as 
'that art by which the actual forms of 
things are determined' and goes on to 
mention that the final problem of research 
in the arts is 'to understand the icono- 
graphic form of whatever composition it 
may be that we are studying'. Further, 
he says that until we have understood the 
raison d'être of iconography, we cannot 
bave gone back to first principles. Such 
pursuit, he emphasizes, is what St. Bona- 
ventura meant by the title of his treatise, 
Reduction of Art to Theology. Ісопор- 
raphy, like simple representation, has a 
symbolic subject matter, and its content 
pertains to the religious. ‘Religious art 1s 
simply a visual theology. Iconography is а 
precise set of symbols used to describe 
diagrammatically certain ideas about ‘ulti- 
mate reality. Suffice it to say ‘that the 
unmanifested can be known by analogy. 
His'silence by His utterance.’ 

The proposition, ‘art-is nothing tangi- 
ble’, is also worth consideration. What 
Coomaraswarny considers here is a problem 
of misuse of language. Не points out 
that artifacts are not themselves art but 
they are the products of art, that is, they 
are things made by art. Не puts it this 
way: ‘Art is nothing tangible. We can- 
not call a painting "art". As the words 
"artifact" and "artificial" imply, the thing 
made is a work of art, made by art, but 
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not itself art; the art remains in the 
artist and is the knowledge by which 
things are made.' 


Art, then, is the knowledge by which 
things are made and, therefore, nothing 
tangible, save in its effects, i.e. those works 
of art produced by the artist by means of 
his knowledge. 


Tue NORMAL VIEW ОЕ ART 


All these propositions on the nature of 
art are a part of what Coomaraswamy 
means by ‘rhetoric’ or the ‘traditional 
philosophy of art’. He also repeatedly 
describes the over-all view of art as the 
‘normal view of art’. He says: ‘In the 
normal view of art, defined as the embodi- 
ment in tangible material of a precon- 
ceived form, the function of art is always 
practical, the work of art being ordered 
either to the communication of a thesis or 
to some physically useful end. No hard 
line can be drawn between these func- 
tions; the fresco invites us to consider its 
thesis, the house to warmth and shelter, at 
the same time that the fresco is a piece of 
furniture, and the house by its pxoportions 
and design appeals to the intellect as well 
as to the shivering flesh. Апа, in fact, a 
distinction of fine (or useless) from applied 
(useful or decorative), and of the artist 
from the craftsman, has only been attempt- 
ed in those aberrant ages in which genius 
is confused with art and the artist is 
regarded as a special kind of man distin- 
guished from all others Бу his sensibility.’ 


It is clear from this that he is rejecting 
the contemporary separation of so-called 
‘fine’ from ‘applied’ art. Such a separa- 
tion, he argues, can only be the result of 
construing the artist as a special kind of 
man, a sensitive dilletante. With the 
rejection of the dichotomy of ‘fine’ and 
‘applied’ art, he rejects a distinction of 
‘art’ from ‘work’. Thus: ‘It seems to be 
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a matter of general agreement at the 
present day that "art" 1s a part of the 
higher things of life, to be enjoyed in 
hours of leisure earned by other hours of 
inartistic "work". We find, accordingly, 
as one of the most obvious characteristics 
of our culture, a class division of artists 
from workmen, of those, for example, who 
paint on canvas from those who paint the 
walls of houses, and of those who handle 
the pen from those who handle the 
hammer. We are certainly’ not denying 
here that there is a distinction of the con- 
templative from the active life, nor of 
free from servile operation: but mean to 
say that in our civilization we have in the 
first place made an absolute divorce of 
the contemplative from the active life, and 
in the second substituted for the contem- 
plative life an aesthetic life,—or, as the 
term implies, a life of pleasure.' 

"here is one class of men which is 
artistic and another class which is not 
artistic, but merely manual Соотага- 
swamy remarks that it is only when there 
is a society which believes in ‘manufacture 
for profit and not 'manufacture for use' 
that such a situation can arise. Concern- 
ing this problem, he says that 'it hardly 
needs demonstration that our methods of 
manufacture аге... servile... unfit for 
free men’. Не explains: ‘A system of 
“manufacture”, or rather quantity produc- 
tion dominated by money values, pre- 
supposes that there shall be two different 
kinds of makers, privileged "artists" who 
may be “inspired”, and under-privileged 
labourers, unimaginative by hypothesis, 
since they are asked only to make what 
other men have imagined.’ 

This is another instance of the way in 
which materialism has overcome the values 
of traditional metaphysics wherein, as 
Coomaraswamy has said, there is a unity 
of meaning and use. Further, if the con- 
templative life is exchanged for the life of 
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pleasure, the life of aesthetic enjoyment, 
and if workmen are not designers as well, 
it follows that there can be no unity of 
meaning and use. If the workmen of a 
society are deprived of the freedom of 
imaginative design and the designers аге 
more interested in the pursuit of pleasure 
and the production of more goods to help 
them continue that life in leisure time, 
then it follows that in such a society the 
active life remains uncorrected by the con- 
temiplative life ; and the contemplative life 
itself becomes non-existent. " 

Such a civilization does not care for the 
needs of the body and soul at the same 
time. ‘The production of mere utilities 
leaves aside the needs of the intellect, 
which only significations сап satisfy. 
Coomaraswamy has defined art in terms of 
skill, а knowledge of how things аге made ; 
and if the designers of artifacts are pre- 
occupied with aesthetic effects, it is clear 
that the arts will not have as their goal 
the communication of ideas. Coomara- 
swamv described manufacture as 'the prac- 
tice of an art' and says that such manufac- 
ture is ‘not only the production of utilities 
but in the highest possible sense the 
education of men’. To make art ‘fine’ is 
to indulge in merely ‘fine colors and 
sounds’ and to leave aside the presenta- 
tion of theses. Such merely aesthetic art 
ignores the ‘spiritual ends of the arts’. As 
Plato says: "We are endowed by the Gods 
with vision and hearing, and harmony 
was given by the Muses to him that can 
use them intellectually, not as an aid to 
irrational pleasure, as is nowadays sup: 
posed, but to assist the soul’s interior 
revolution, to restore. it to order and con- 
cord with itself.’ 

Coomaraswamy adds that '"manufac- 
ture" jor the needs of the body alone is 
the curse of modern civilization’, Manu- 
facture ‘for the body alone’ is, as we have 
said, the manufacture of objects both for 


mere utility and for the delectation of the 
senses. 

Such an art leaves ‘the mind’ (soul) 
entirely aside and substitutes pleasurcs and 
comforts for intellectual virtues. If, as 
Thomas Aquinas said, ‘art is an intellec- 
tual virtue’, it follows that a society in 
which this virtue is not associated with 
either the ‘fine’ or ‘applied’ arts is a society 
in which art has nothing to do with the 
intellect. If the presuppositions of an age 
are materialistic and aesthetic, then that 
age is one in which art is concerned only 
with the evocation of pleasant emotions, 
favourable reactions to the technical manip- 
ulation of the materials of the environ- 
ment. As we shall see shortly, according 
to Coomaraswamy’s theory of human 
nature, such a society starves a man spirit- 
ually or intellectually. Тһе doctrine of 
such a society is referred to by Coomara- 
swamy as the 'bread-alone' theory, that is, 
a doctrine according to which only the 
body is nourished, its mere utilities. 


THE Basis ОЕ ART А SPIRITUAL PRINCIPLE 


Coomaraswamy has remarked that, 'the 
general end of art is man and human 
nature itself, which “is іп a manner all 
things", and "has nothing to do with time", 
provides the essential basis for an under- 
standing of all its [art's] varied manifesta- 
tions'. 

In an article on 'Indian Art', Coomara- 
swamy speaks of human nature: ^.. 
human nature is Фп unchanging and evei- 
lasting principle ; and . . . whoever pos- 
sesses such a nature—and not merely the 
outward form and habits of the human 
animal—is endowed with the power of 
understanding all that belongs to that 
nature, without respect to time or place'. 


Human nature is not to be identified 
with ‘the habits of the human animal’. 
It is not, then, from the outward form 
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that we know what a man is. Не has 
described human nature as 'an unchang- 
ing and everlasting principle', which is to 
be identified with the ‘very person’. It is 
not the ego or individuality that is perma- 
nent, but some principle within man that 
is ‘unchanging and everlasting’. Clearly, 
this principle possesses absolute knowledge, 
as is indicated by the fact that it has a 
‘power of understanding all that belongs 
to that nature, without respect to time or 
place’. Тһе description of this being is 
more in accord with God's nature than 
with that of man. 

Coomaraswamy's views of human nature 
are as follows: Man is to be understood 
as a two-fold creature precisely equivalent 
to the notion of man in the Vedanta and 
in most of mysticism. Man has a higher 
and a lower self: the Self, or atman, and 
"this man' as a particular individual. (In 
other words, as Coomaraswamy argues, oux 
use of the phrase, ‘this man so-and-so’ 
reveals that even the man in the street 
implicitly accepts Eckbart's doctrine that 
‘there are two in us’.) The higher self is 
the ultimate form of humanity in general, 
and it penetrates the boundaries of divinity 
or ultimate reality. In the Christian tradi- 
tion the higher Self may be construed as 
‘the image of Deity’. The lower self is the 
self of the Buddhists and of David Hume, 
that ever-changing form always about to 
become something else. It is the Т of the 
positivists and of Bertrand Russell in his 
‘Logical Atomism’, that entity whose 
reality must be postulafed from the series 
of atomic events. The individual person- 
ality is to be construed as a mere accident 
of space, time, and causality when com- 
pared with the Self. To explicate this 
notion in the classical Greek vernacular: 
‘the lower self always becomes and never 
is, while the Self always is and never 
becomes’. Human nature, then, is not a 
constant thing; it is always in motion, 


ever-changing. In spite of the flux, there 
is a universal principle of order reminis- 
cent of the Heraclitean Logos. 

In clarification of the way in which 
man’s higher self may be related to Abso- 
lute Being, it is well to consider the 
notions of ‘inspiration’ and ‘aspiration’. 
In Christian and Oriental Philosophy of 
Art, Coomaraswamy says that ‘inspiration 
and aspiration are not exclusive alterna- 
tives, but one and the same’. By this, he 
says that man and the Spirit are one ; that 
is, that which inspires man is that to 
which he aspires, and the aspiration itself 
is a ‘working of the spirit’. He says that 
'"inspiration" can never mean anything 
but the working of some spiritual force 
within you—the word is properly defined 
by Webster as a “supernatural divine in- 
fluence” ’. The source of inspiration is an 
‘intelligent principle’ which is described 
as ‘the immanent Eros, Sanctus Spiritus, 
the source of all "gifts"' and upon the 
being of which man's existence depends. 

For Coomaraswamy, genius is a synonym 
of spirit. He remarks that no man, 'con- 
sidered as so-and-so' can 'be a genius, 
rather all men ‘have a genius. Coomara- 
swamy cites from St. Augustine: ‘Thou 
(God) madest that ingenium whereby the 
artificer may take his art, and may see 
within what he has to do without. 
Coomaraswamy affirms with Augustine 
that the art whereby a man works is a 
knowledge within and describes it as an 
ingenium which was ‘made’ by God. He 
says that the maker of anything is, ‘if he 
1s to be called a creator, the servant of an 
immanent Genius’. Properly speaking the 
artist ‘must be called not “a genius’, but 
"ingenius" '. ‘He is not working of or for 
himself, but by and for another energy, that 
of the Immanent Eros, Sanctus Spiritus.’ 
Genius as well as spirit refers to man's 
higher self (atmam) as it operates in him. 

We have considered the significations of 
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‘genius’ and ‘spirit’ in an effort to under- 
stand the relation of God, who has been 
described as an 'intelligent principle', to 
man's reason. If, as Coomaraswamy has 
emphasized, God is the only reality and 
that Being upon which we depend for our 
existence and activities, then it follows 
that, in this situation of dependence in 
which a principle of singular (rather than 
plural) action predominates, there must be 
an explanation of 'thought' consistent 
with it. Coomaraswamy has said that 
‘intellect’ is ‘spirit’. Thus it follows from 
what has been said. that strictly speaking 
God is the only thinker. In support of 
this we quote from his work, Recollection, 
Indian and Platonic : "The (higher) Self is 
necessarily "omniscient" because "it is the 
only seer, hearer, thinker, etc" in us 
(Brhadüranyaka Upanisad 3.4.2, 3.7.23, 
etc). The empirical self is its instrument.’ 
Since there is only the activity of the one 
reality, God, man’s characteristic activ- 
ity, his reason, is to be understood as 
God's activity—man's intellect is God's 
spirit in him. 

It should be noted that the ambiguity 
which exists for Coomaraswamy and the 
mystic traditions with regard to the rela- 
tion between man's reason and God exists 
in Book X of Aristotles Nicomachean 
Ethics as well. Reason, according to 
Aristotle, is man's characteristic function 
and consequently his definition as well. 
However, the aim of life for Aristotle is 
the happy life, and happiness is defined as 
“ап activity in accordance with virtue’, 
reason, or contemplation. Indeed Aristotle 
concludes that the happy life is the con- 
templative life and of it he says: ‘Such 
a life as this would be superior to anything 
merely human. Не who leads such a life 
will do so not in his strictly human capac- 
ity, but only so far as there is in him an 
element of the divine. ... And it would 
be strange, surely, if one were to prefer 


some other way of life to the life of his 
real self.’ For Aristotle as well, reason 1s 
not only to be understood as man's 
characteristic activity, but also as the 
presence of God in him. 


As we have seen, Coomaraswamy is to a 
very great degree reliant upon Plato too. 
It is to be remembered that Plato em- 
phasized the spiritual function of the arts. 
Plato contended that the function of vision 
and hearing was 'not irrational pleasure', 
but rather assistance to the 'soul's interior 
revolution to restore it to order and con- 
cord with itself. We take this to mean 
the type of harmonization of the 'function- 
al parts' of the soul in which reason must 
predominate if there is to be concord 
within the soul For Plato, the life of 
reason was also the contemplative life 
which eventually was to lead man from 
darkness to light, from the cave of his 
individuality to the bright, open space of 
the universe. 


Let us examine briefly the significance 
of the term, ‘contemplation’ for Соотаза- 
swamy. In Christian апа Oriental Plulos- 
орһу of Art he says: ‘What is implied by 
contemplation is to raise our level of 
reference from the empirical to the idcal, 
from observation to vision, from any audi- 
tory sensation to audition ; the imager (or 
worshipper, for no distinction can be made 
here) "taking ideal form under the action 
of vision, while remaining only poten- 
tially himself” '. 

Contemplation,* according to this doc- 
trine, involves an ‘out-going’ from the 
empirical self into the spirit. 'Our level 
of reference' is to be raised 'from the 
empirical to the ideal’. The implication 
of this, since God is the only thinker, is 
that only in such contemplative activity is 
man really intellectual—that is, spiritual, 
as the terms are identical in this system. 
Тһе necessary condition for thought is 
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apparently the contemplative state in 
which a man is not to be understood as 
*this шап so-and-so', the lower self, but as 
this only potentially, and actually as his 
higher self (aman) which is God's spirit. 
From this; it is clear that inspiration can 
only take place in contemplation and that 
it can be understood as the imparting of 
knowledge to the individual man by the 
divine Spirit. 

Another consequence of these notions is 
that the aesthetic experience and the 
experience of God are.to be understood as 
identical. Coomaraswamy has used 'con- 
templation' as it has been used by every 
mystic throughout man’s history—that is, 
as a means of comprehending some ulti- 
mate, intelligent principle which governs 
the universe. Ав for the identity of tbe 
two experiences, Coomaraswamy says in 
Figures of Speech or Figures of Thought 
that the ‘“intellectual beatitude" which 
Indian rhetoric sees in the tasting of the 
flavor (rasa) of a work of art is an imme- 
diate experience and congeneric with the 
tasting of God’. The aesthetic experience 
is not a different one in the observer of 
the finished work of art from that in the 
artist. In justification, he says that since 
art is the presentation of ideas or essences 
that are to be understood as characteristic 
activities which are really manifestations 
of the activity of one Being, then all that 
either artist or spectator need do is to 
fulfill ‘the requirement of self-identification 
with the ultimate theme’ of all art, God. 
In the same fashion, CÓomaraswamy calls 
the aesthetic experience, after the Sahitya 
Darpana, the 'twin brother to the tasting 
of Brahman’. 

In summation of the relation between 
human nature and art, it can be said that 
the notion of an intellectual or spiritual 
principle within man serves as the basis 
for man's knowledge generally and partic- 
шагіу for his knowledge in the making 


of things, art. It follows that art is 
governed by, and has as its end, tbe single, 
active reality of God's spirit. The follow- 
ing quotation summarizes what an art that 
follows these principles of human nature 
is at its highest: 'Aesthetic experience 
is an ecstasy in itself, inscrutable, but, in 
so far as it can be defined, a delight of 
reason’, and '. . . the work of art itself, 
which serves as the stimulus to the release 
of the spirit from all inhibitions of vision, 
can only come into being and have being 
as a thing ordered to specific ends; 
Heaven and Earth are united in the anal- 
ogy (sadr$ya) of art, which is the ordering 
of sensation to intelligibility and tends 
toward an ultimate perfection in which 
the seer perceives all things imagined in 
himself,’ 

Art is described as the ‘ordering of sen- 
sation to intelligibility’ by means of express- 
ing symbolically the relations between 
Heaven and Earth. This position is a sug- 
gestive restatement of the doctrine of art 
as iconography. Clearly, what is at stake 
here is how the materials of the artist may 
be used analogically to re-present meanings 
intelligible on other levels of reference. 
This type of art is a perfected humanism 
and a derivative of the way in which God 
may be said to reside within all men, the 
single principle manifested in many. What 
the Upanisad means when it speaks of one 
coming to be of just 'such stuff as that on 
which the mind is set’, is that a man may 
be a mere phenomenon, the product of 
space, time, and causality, or preferably he 
may be an essence in God (a characteristic 
activity manifesting the singular principle 
of Life) if he lives the contemplative life, 
the life of reason, and manifests it in his 
works. 

Finally, the proper place of art in society 
may be said to be as education and edifica- 
tion, rather than as entertainment and 
diversion. Dr. Ananda Kentish Coomara- 
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swamy wished that the arts in modern so- 
ciety could return to their old function 
as the vehicle of significant meaning. At 
bottom, what he wanted was to make of all 
of life a kind of art. 'Art for art's sake' 
meant nothing to him—if art was only for 
the select few to create and enjoy, then he 
wanted no part of it. His interest was іп 
culture and for him it was rooted in daily 
work and not something to be enjoyed only 
on Sundays and holidays at the museum 
and cinema. Art, as we have seen, was also 


deeply connected with his religion—this 
he shared with Plato and Aristotle, Bona- 
ventura and Eckhart, and many other 
mystics, artists, and philosophers. Art was 
for him a way of life, a path towards the 
development and final realization of human 
aims. To work as an artist, in Coomara- 
swamy's sense, is to work in accordance 
with one's own gifts, one's own nature— 
whatever the work may be, from the mak- 
ing of shoes and other necessities to the 
building of temples and cathedrals. 


We still speak of certain peoples as 'primitive' and 'backward' because they 
do not care to rush about the earth at immense speeds, to accumulate more 
possessions than they can possibly enjoy, to annihilate all peace and silence of 
the mind with an incessant stream of verbiage from newspaper or radio, or to 


live like sardines in the din and the fumes of great cities. 


It seems to have 


escaped our imagination that evolution and progress have occurred in quitc 
other directions than these. Іп short, these so-called early and primitive cul. 
tures were not so stupid as we like to think, and their mythologies may have 
had purposes quite other than attempts to solve the special problems in which 


our own science is interested... . 


Coomaraswamy represented an increasingly growing school of mythological 
and anthropological thought which has outgrown the provincialism of the 
nineteenth century, and has ceased to equate wisdom, progress, and culture 
with the peculiar abnormalities and agitations of the modern West. Since homo 
sapiens bas probably inhabited this earth for something like a million years, 
it is rather rash to suppose that culture is a relatively recent phenomenon. 
Ananda Coomaraswamy has ably shown that extremely sophisticated and pro- 
found cultures have existed quite apart from the special types of apparatus 
which we think essential—such as writing, building in brick or stone, or the 
employment of machinery. Obviously, such cultures will neither pursue nor 
attain the life-goals which we consider important, but will have other goals out 
of all relation to tbe peculiar desires and 'goods' of modern man. 


Alan W. Watts in Myth and Ritual іп Christianity 


MAN IN SEARCH OF HIS SOUL 


SWAMI NIKHILANANDA 


Swami Nikhilananda is the leader and spiritual head of 
the Ramakrishna-Vivekananda Center, New York, a position 


he has held for twenty-six years. 


He is well known as a 


lecturer, as the author of works оп Hinduism, and as the 
translator of the Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna and of the 
Upanisads. Below is given am outline of the lecture he 
gave at the Institute on 29th March following the presenta- 
tion to him of an address on behalf of the citizens of 


Calcutta. 


rom time out of mind the study of 
b» has engaged the attention of 
mystics, philosophers, and theolo- 
gians, in both East and West. ‘Know 
thyself' is the exhortation of the seers of 
the Upanisads and also of Socrates, 
According to John Ruskin, every intelli- 
gent man asks three questions, ‘Whence 
did I come? What am I? Whither am I 
going?’ The goal of modern science is to 
understand the nature of the universe and 
man’s place in it. Humanism has strongly 
influenced the philosophical and religious 
speculation of Europe since the renaissance. 
Various interpretations of man have 
"been given by modern sociologists, scien- 
tists, theologians, and philosophers. The 
physical sciences are chiefly concerned with 
the physical aspect of man. ‘Their conclu- 
sions are largely responsible for progress 
in the fields of- health, education, and the 
general economic condition of the West. 
Man is the body and may have a soul. 
Without the body, he is a mere phantom. 
According to Hindu philosophers man is 
the soul and has a body. Thus they pene- 
trated into the mysteries of the soul. Тһе 
West, through untiring efforts, has created 
an ideal physical environment for man 
which may be compared to a jewel box. 
Тһе box is there and it is beautifül, but 
very often the precious jewel is missing. 


The Hindus, on the other hand, have dis- 
covered some precious jewels, but have 
often buried them іп a heap of dirt. The 
harmonization of these two aspects of 
investigation, eastern and western, will be 
conducive to the welfare of man on earth 
and the ultimate realization of his highest 
goal. ; 


` (THE WESTERN ViEW 


The materialists among the scientists 
regard man as a physical object, a part 
of the physical order, which obeys physical 
and chemical laws like any other physical 
object. He has size, weight, shape, and 
colour. Chemical changes take place in 
man during such processes as breathing, 
digestion, and the process of glandular 
action.- "This is the materialistic and 
mechanistic view of man. 


According to the vitalists, homo sapiens 
is but one of the million species of animals 
that inhabit the earth. The cell, whose 
chief constituents are carbon, hydrogen, 
oxygen, nitrogen, sulphur, sodium, cal- 
cium, and magnesium, is the unit in the 
body. Under certain conditions, life can 
be produced from non-life. Like other 
animals, man eats, grows, reproduces, and 
moves about. Не is sensitive and adapt- 
able. Some of the other common 
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characteristics of men and animals are the 
universal and persistent will to live, an 
independent relationship between the part 
and the whole which enables them to 
replace a lost or injured part, the ability 
to learn from experience, growth toward 
maturity, reproduction for the preserva- 
tion of the species, adjustment to environ- 
mental situations, and certain regularity 
regarding sleep, work, rest, and sexual 
activity. 

Sociologists study man in relation to 
other human beings. Certain social traits 
set him apart from the animals апа physi- 
cal objects. Man uses articulate speech. 
He has invented fire, tools, metals, and 
machines. He promotes social organiza- 
tions of various types which are essential 
for the development of agriculture, indus- 
try, education, science, government, and 
religion. ` 

Freud has explained шап in terms of 
the libido or sex impulse; Karl Marx 
explained man as an economic force. 
According to some of tbe modern existen- 
tialists; man is mainly guided in his activ- 
ities by an irrational force. ‘The philos- 
ophy of Communism treats man as a cell 
in a bee-hive, a cog in a machine, a part 
of the State without any personal freedom. 
Thus scientists have studied man in 
different ways as a physical object, as a 
stimulus-response organism, as а living 
being, as a complicated animal, and as a 
social problem. "Their investigations have 
given us valuable information regarding 
particular segments of man ; but often the 
real man is lost or blurred. The findings 
of the scientists are like the road-map of 
a country one wishes to visit. They give 
important reports regarding some of the 
physical aspect$ of the country, but leave 
out its colours, sounds, and odours. А 
scientist’s study of man depends upon 
what a scientist wants to know and what 
he is trained for. It is quantitative and not 


qualitative. On certain aspects of man 
science throws intense light, but leaves 
the surrounding area in utter darkness. 
Scientific investigation is highly statistical, 
but it ignores the unique and distinctive 
nature of the individual. 


Coming to the religious view of man, 
we find in the Hebraic-Christian tradition 
emphasis on man's divine origin. Не is 
created in the image of God and should 
be studied from that standpoint alone. 
Man can never know himself unless he 
knows God. Through the knowledge of 
God man becomes a true person. This 
real person is the basis of western culture 
and the democratic faith. 


Tue Hiwpvu View 


According to Hinduism, the real man is 
spirit, ever-free, ever-pure апа ever-illu- 
mined. He is completely independent of 
body, senses, and mind. In his true nature, 
he is free from hunger and thirst, pain 
and pleasure, sorrow and suffering, good 
and evil, birth and death. This divine 
nature of man has been emphasized by 
such Vedic statements as ‘I am He’, "That 
thou art’, ‘This Self is Brahman’, ‘Brahman 
is consciousness’. That man is spirit is 
based upon the direct experience of the 
Hindu seers, as recorded in the great 
scriptures of Hinduism. But Hinduism 
does not repudiate or deny the mechanis- 
tic, vitalistic, biological, or sociological 
interpretations of man given by modern 
science. ‘These interpretations belong to 
his non-essential nature. This non-essential 
nature is vital to man as long as he is a 
part of the physical world, and must not 
be disregarded. The neglect of this part 
is responsible for the present backwardness 
of the Indians, especially with regard to 
the physical amenities of life. Here India 
can learn a lesson from the West. 

The Vedas compare the true man to 
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the resplendent sun, which is all light. 
Suddenly there appears a cloud, of differ- 
ent layers, which conceals or distorts man's 
resplendence, although the light shines 
through the cloud. This concealment and 
distortion are caused by what the Hindu 
philosophers call тауа. Vedanta refers 
to the five layers of maya as five sheaths. 
First is the physical sheath which is the 
tangible man consisting of skin, bone, 
blood, flesh, and other physical ingredients. 
It 1s created by food, sustained by food, 
and perishes in the absence of food. The 
physicists and chemists have studied man 
with reference to this physical sheath, 
whose importance has been reiterated by 
the Hindu seers, according to whom, it is 
not an end in itself, but a means to an 
end. The second sheath is called the vital 
sheath. The soul functioning through it 
becomes a living animal which eats and 
grows and is endowed with movement 
and adaptability. The third sheath is 
called the sheath of mind. Man is not a 
mere spectator of the events happening 
around him. Не reacts, thinks, doubts, 
distinguishes between the pleasant and the 
unpleasant, and sees the diversity of ego 
and non-ego. He uses speech, language, 
and other symbols to communicate with 
others. He invents machines and creates 
culture. Man identified with the sheath 
of mind has been studied by the sociol- 
ogists. This sheath, by itself inert, is 
illumined by the spirit. Next comes the 
sheath of intellect. Тһе mind creates 
doubt. A man identified with the mind 
is not sure of himself or his relation to 
nature or his environment For certainty, 
he uses the sheath of intellect. Now he is 
à person, ап individual, conscious of his 
duties, moral responsibilities, and spiritual 
commitments. The dualistic religions 
have studied man as he is identified with 
the sheath of intellect. Lastly, the Hindu 
philosophers speak of the sheath of bliss, 


identified with which a man transcends his 
ego or individuality. The chief characteris- 
tics of this sheath are joy, relaxation, and 
effortlessness, which are often experienced 
by artists and poets, or by the average 
person in dreamless sleep. - 

These five sheaths are the five segments 
of man, his material coverings, endowed 
with different density. Не uses them in 
order to attain Self-knowledge. Тһе 
physical sheath is the basis of his earthly 
existence. ‘The vital sheath animates his 
body. ‘Through the sheath of mind he 
studies the outer world. Identified with 
the sheath of intellect he becomes con- 
scious of his individuality. And through 
the sheath of bliss he experiences rest and 
joy. After transcending the five sheaths 
he discovers his true soul. 

The soul of man is incorporeal. It is 
non-dual, one without a second. It is 
free from fear, suspicion, and secretiveness. 
It is the source of strength and wisdom, 
love and compassion. ‘Thus, essentially, 
a man is one with the whole universe. 
His so-called personality is a mask which 
hides his true nature. 

Self-knowledge is very important today 
to cure the world’s malady. Through it 
alone can a man rid himself of hatred, ill- . 
will, and suspicion ; through it alone can 
we promote world peace. The various 
efforts being made to remove the fear of 
war will be fruitful if we keep in mind 
the essential solidarity of man, which is 
not possible to achieve on the physical or 
intellectual level, but is a Spiritual ex 
perience. A man who is established in 
non-duality may still see diversity but will 
never lose sight of his essential oneness 
with God, nature, and living beings. Thus 
Sri Ramakrishna said that one should 
keep in one’s pocket the essential non- 
duality, immortality, and eternity of the 
soul and then go about doing one’s duties 
in whatever field they lie. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


А Sruby or Gurpjierr’s TEACHING. By 
Kenneth Walker. (Jonathan Cape, 
London. 1957. 216 pp. -8s). 


Kenneth Walker, as is well known, is a 
Harley Street specialist and one of the 
leading members of his profession. Also, 
however, this man of science has a rare 
and deep interest in what may be called 
super-science. Since the publication of his 
Diagnosis of Man in 1942 the doctor has 
‘digressed’. Не has ‘talked of dreams’, of 
‘the circle of life’, he has ‘ventured with 
ideas’ and has come to the wise conclusion 
that ‘only the silent hear’, for these are the 
titles of some of his books. These works 
reflect one or another aspect of Gurdjieff's 
teaching. The present work he regards as 
the culmination of all his previous efforts. 


As we in India are not much acquainted. 


with Gurdjieff, who developed his ideas 
during his tours in the East, we may here 
summarize the main ideas of the book 
under review which sets out the teaching 
of Gurdjieff as the author heard it ex- 
pounded in lectures by Ouspensky and, 
later, from Gurdjieff himself. 

Gurdjieff begins with the study of the 
nature of man. Man has several minds— 
seven, in fact. They are: (1) the intellec- 
tual mind; (2) the emotional mind; (3) 
the mind controlling movements; (4) the 
mind controlling physiological functions ; 
(5) the mind controlling sex life; (6) the 
higher emotional mind ; and (7) the higher 
intellectual mind. Minds 1-5 function in 
all ordinary people. The two higher 
varieties, however, minds 6 and 7, are 
active only in fully developed people. Yet 
they exist in ordinary people and some- 
times, through some accident, for a 
moment or two become active in them. 


Consciousness is not a function but an 
awareness of a function. There are four 


states of consciousness: (1) sleep ; (2) ordi- 
nary waking (‘waking sleep’); (3) self- 
remembering (true self-consciousness) : and 
(4) objective consciousness (Cosmic Con- 
sciousness). 

In expounding the philosophy of his 
teacher, Gurdjieff, Ouspensky plunged 
straight into the subject without any pre- 
amble. ‘Man’, he said, ‘is asleep. In 
sleep he is born, in sleep he lives and in 
sleep he dies. Life for him is only a dream, 
a dream from which he never awakes.’ 
This was not merely a poetic representa- 
tion but the recognition of the fact that 
we all live in a sleep-walking world, a 
world inhabited by people who move 
about in a twilight of consciousness and 
yet imagine themselves to be awake. We 
are reminded of a poem by Sri Aurobindo 
in which he says, ‘Life is a short death, 
unless we are by life surprised’. 

In explaining that a man’s knowledge 
depended on his being, Ouspensky pointed 
out that ‘in the West it was taken [or 
granted that provided a man had a good 
brain and was sufficiently industrious, he 
could acquire any knowledge he liked, and 
also that he would understand whatever 
he had studied. His being—that is to say, 
all that he stood for—did not matter at 
all so far as the knowledge he could 
acquire and his understanding of it were 
concerned. Не could become a very great 
philosopher or scientist, make important 
discoveries and at the same time remain 
as he was, a mean, vain and pretentious 
petty egoist, more deeply asleep even than 
his fellow men. . . . An Oriental philos- 
opher knew that if a man's knowledge got 
ahead of his being it would be misused, 
that it would become more and more 
theoretical and less and less applicable to 
his life. Instead of being a help to him, 
it might in the end complicate his exist- 
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ence still further. One of the distinguish- 
ing features of impractical knowledge of 
this kind was that it was always knowledge 
of the part and never knowledge of the 
whole. Proper understanding was there- 
fore ‘the outcome of a certain relationship 
between knowledge and being, and we 
could therefore regard it as being the 
resultant between the two'. 

Gurdjieff also refers to Essence and 
Personality, which form the two parts of 
man. 'Essence comprised everything with 
which a man was born and which could 
be called his own, whilst Personality was 
what he acquired by upbringing and edu- 
cation,’ 

Man cannot be properly understood 
unless we study at the same time the world 
in which man lives, for man is a small 
model of the universe. So Gurdjieff spoke 
of two great cosmic laws known as the Law 
of Three and the Law of Seven. The 
Law of Three is clearly stated in the 
Saimkhya doctrine of the three gunas, rajas, 
tamas, and sattva. ‘Scientists recognize the 
presence of two opposing forces in many 
phenomena, such as the existence of posi- 
tive and negative electricity in physics and 
of male and female cells in biology, but 
they do not see that the presence of these 
two forces constitutes a general law. They 
are still further from realizing that the 
existence of a third force is necessary for the 
occurrence of phenomena .. .’ Ouspensky 
held that this idea that three forces are 
necessary for anything new to happen was 
to be found in many “ancient teachings. 
It was the original source from which was 
derived the Christian doctrine of the co- 
existent and indivisible Trinity, and it 
appeared in another form in the Hindu 
teaching that from Brahman, the Absolute, 
arose 15уага the Creator, and through the 
joint action of Brahma, Visnu, and Siva 
(the three different aspects of igvara) there 
was produced everything that exists. 


Gurdjieff named these three forces active, 
passive, and neutralizing respectively. 

The second of the two great cosmic 
laws, the Law of Seven, refers to the 
immense network of vibrations constitut- 
ing the universe. This law is also referred 
to as the law of octaves. The vibrations, 
emanating from the initial creative impulse 
in the Absolute, ‘could be visualized as 
travelling in all directions, crossing each 
other, colliding with each other, reinforc- 
ing each other, deflecting each other and 
opposing each other. . . . The force of an 
original impulse did not act uniformly 
througbout the whole process to which it 
had given rise, but slowed down at certain 
stages of it, so that ascending vibrations 
began to ascend more slowly and descend- 
ing octaves to descend more slowly at these 
points. The whole universe was cor- 
related and everything in it was material. 
Space was thought of as a vast network of 
vibrations which radiated in every direc- 
tion, a network in which a condensation of 
'energy into matter was taking place at 
every point—psychic, cosmic, and physi- 
cal. ‘The cosmic drama being played out 
in space and time is the drama of the evolu- 
tion of consciousness and of mind. 

Concluding his account of Gurdjieff's 
teaching, Kenneth Walker relates ıt to the 
true conception of religion.  Gurdjieff's 
teaching made clear to him the relation- 
ship between the various religions. ‘It 
was out of the readings of Gautama 
Buddha that there was born in me that 
interest which has increased in me ever 
since: my interest in the ancient traditional 
literature of India. The Vedas, the 
Upanisads and that sublime commentary 
on the Upanisads, the Bhagavad Сїїй, have 
become for me the greatest of the world's 
literary possessions, of equal standing to 
the Christian Gospels. And from this in 
turn has come the conviction that wher- 
ever we happen to be looking we are al] 
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searching for the same Eternal Truth, 
that Truth in the light of which all other 
forms ‘of knowledge will fall into place 
and reveal their secrets to- us. But what 
we usually fail to realize is that though 
the truth we are seeking is Eternal and 
Unchanging, it has to find expression in 
Time and through the medium of man's 
mind, and this in turn entails that it is 
expressed in many different ways. Соп- 
sequently the world's sacred writings can 
be regarded as made up of two elements, 
the one Eternal and Uncbanging and the 
other teinporary, perishable and dependent 
on the period and the-place in which the 
Eternal element is finding its expression, 
It is only the vehicle in which Truth is 
being presented which varies; the Eternal 
essence of the great religions is always the 
same.' ' 


SUDHANSU МопАм BANERJEE. 


GANDHIAN TECHNIQUE AND TRADITION IN 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. By R. N. Bose, 
М.А., LAS. (Research Division, All- 
India Institute of Social Welfare and 
Businéss Management, Calcutta. 1956. 
11+228 pp. Rs. 7.50) 


The author of this book was formerly 
Professor of Industrial Law at the All- 
India Institute of Social Welfare and 
Busines Management; he was also a 
veteran administrator, particularly in the 
field of industrial relations as Labour 
Commissioner of West Bengal Though 
the book, which primarily presents the 


Gandhian way of dealing with labour 
problems, is a compilation of articles 
written at various times, the author has 
attempted to present a connected picture 
of labour-management ideas working in 
Gandhi's mind, and he has also given his 
own interpretation of them. 

This very fact is both the weakness and 
the strength of the book. In one way it is 
diffused and contains topics not very 
organically developed into one funda- 
mental theme. Оп the other hand, it 
introduces many facets of the Gandhian 
philosophy with a historical background, 
and this lifts it beyond the pale of a mere 
review of what should be industrial rela- 
tions in .Gandhi's opinion. Critics may 
assert that some of the sections, though 
related to each other, could have been 


| developed into separate books as, for 


example, "Ihe ‘Tradition of Mahatma 
Gandhi and Thomas Jefferson’ dealt with 
in Part Il, "Ihe Living Thoughts of 
Gandhi and Jefferson’ dealt with in 
Appendix VII, and "The World Pacifists 
and the Gandhian Legacy' dealt with in 
Part IL These chapters have only an 
indirect relation to the main theme of the 
book. Yet, as the Chief Minister of West 
Bengal has pointed out in his introduc- 
tion, ‘we share the intellectual stimulus 
and moral satisfaction that the author 
promises ...'. We must also congratulate 
the author on the mass of information he 
has given. ‘This is a challenging as well 
аз a stimulating book and is a valuable 
addition to laboug literature. 


S.B. 


INSTITUTE NEWS 


URING the month of March Pro- 

1) fessor Tripurari Chakravarti con- 

tinued his discourses on the Maha- 

bhürata, dealing with the Sant: Parvan 

section. The average attendance was 250. 
ж ж * 

Swami Omkarananda held four classes 
during the month. He concluded his 
discourses on the Katha Upanisad and 
began a series on the Isa Upanisad. The 
average attendance was 350. 

x a * 

Attendance at tbe weekly lectures held 
at the Institute averaged between 100 and 
150 during the month of March. 

+ + * 

In the library during the month of 
March 29 volumes were added to the 
accession list and 518 books were classified 
and catalogued. During this period 708 
books were borrowed and 139 books issued 
for reference. The Reading Room con- 
tained 239 Indian and foreign journals, 
and there was an average daily attendance 
of 50-60 readers. 

* ж * 

Swami Nikhilananda stayed at the Insti- 
tute for two days in March. 

* * * 

A luncheon was held at the Institute's 
new building on 29th March in honour of 
Sri Manubhai Shah, Union Minister for 
Industry. Many leading industrialists and 
eminent scholars were present at the 
luncheon. Swami Nikhilananda and his 
party were also present. 

* # * 

On 29th March an address was presented 
to Swami Nikhilananda, Leader of the 
Ramakrishna-Vivekananda Center, New 
York, on behalf of the citizens of Calcutta 
at a public meeting held in the open 
courtyard at the Institute's new building 
near the Ballygunge Lakes. Sri Manubhai 


Shah, Union Minister for Industry, рхе- 
sided. Before a very large gathering, the 
address was read out and presented to 
Swami Nikhilananda by Sri Triguna Sen, 
the Mayor of Calcutta. After expressing 
his great appreciation of this gestuxe on 
the part of the Calcutta public, Swami 
Nikhilananda spoke on *Man in Search of 
bis Soul. Ап outline of his address 
appears elsewhere in this issue. The 
following is the text ‘of the address 
presented to the Swami on behalf of the 
citizens of Calcutta: 


REVERED SWAMIJI, 


‘On behalf of the citizens of Calcutta 
we have gathered here today in order 
to give you some small demonstration 
of our deep appreciation of your work 
and of the part you have been playing 
in the dissemination of India’s cultural 
thought in the West for the last twenty- 
eight years. 

"Ihe significance of your life's work may 
best be understood when it is seen as part 
of the great wave of spirituality set in 
motion by Sri Ramakrishna. He gathered 
together, as it were, all the forces latent in 
‘the spiritual heritage of this country and 
projected them into the world that their 
beneficent influences might be experienced 
by coming generations not only in India 
but in every country. 

‘The spiritual heritage of India is cen- 
tred in the science of religion. In the 
Upanisads we find the declaration: "That 
science is the greatest which makes one 
know That which never changes and by 
knowing which everything is known.’ The 
science of religion is based upon the prin- 
ciples of the spiritual oneness of the uni- 
verse and the divine nature of man. This 
science established that spiritual realiza- 
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tion 3 the true aim of life and that spiritual 
unity underlies the great variety found in 
the world, the world of thought as well as 
the physical world. It embraces life in all 
its aspects, resolves all contradictions and 
differences, and provides a true basis for 
social organization. 

“ГЕеѕе are the truths that Sri Rama- 
krishna taught in his simple manner, clari- 
fying them afresh in order that India, on 
the one hand, might use them as the basis 
of her modern regeneration, and in order 
that the West, on the other hand, might 
use them to help resolve the spiritual crisis 
brought about by the modern combination 
of poHtical and scientific developments. 

'Swami Vivekananda was the greatest 
instrument used by Sri Ramakrishna to 
accomplish both these aspects of his mis- 
sion. It was Swami Vivekananda who went 
to Ашегіса and England and opened up 
paths in the West which enable you today 
to wa-k in his footsteps and continue his 
work. Your translation of the Gospel of 
Sri Ramakrishna is of outstanding 
impor-ance in carrying Sri Ramakrishna's 
own words to all parts of the world. Your 
schola-ly and lucid translations of the 
Upanizads and the Bhagavad Gita, а 
stupendous task, likewise serve to spread 
over a very wide field the basic universal 
truths of Indian spiritual thought. Your 
biogra»hies of Sri Ramakrishna and Swami 
Vivekananda also play their part in the ful- 
flmen- of your réle as one who lives to 
hand on this great spiritual heritage. 

‘In addition to this, however, you have 
attained the rank of spiritual teacher in 
your awn right. Through your writirigs, 
througa classes, sermons, and lectures, and 
throug. individual instruction to the many 
who seek your guidance, you have shown 
a rare capacity for expressing complicated 
and abstruse ideas in clear and simple lan- 
guage. Your scholarship and your intellect, 
made >owerful by purity of mind, have 


given you ап honoured position іп 
philosophical and intellectual circles in the 
United ‘States. Rare opportunities have 
been granted to you through universities, 
the radio, and leading magazines to extend 
your influence to millions of Americans. 
Your great capacity for friendship has 
enabled you to influence those who are 
themselves influential in many walks of 
life. 

“Thus it is, revered Swamiji, that we look 
upon you as a powerful link between East 
and West. Your work and your personality 
provide a channel through which flow 
ideals that are of vital importance to the 
West today. The political and social crisis 
that now grip the world can only be satis- 
factorily and safely resolved on the basis of 
the spiritual conception of unity in diver- 
sity. Seen from this standpoint, nations, reli- 
gions, ideological institutions, and civili- 
zations have each their place, since each 
is but one aspect of man’s attempt to 
express that one universal Spirit in his 
everyday life. Seeing man as Spirit, the 
world will advance towards true unity, and 
true international understanding, co-opera- 
tion, and peace. 

‘It is therefore a very significant fact that 
the message of Sri Ramakrishna and Swami 
Vivekananda, which is India's ancient 
spiritual ideal, is now being made known 
throughout the world. It is our prayer 
that you, one of the instruments in that 
accomplishment, may long continue your 


' good. work in order that people everywhere 


may find in that fnessage the key to the 
solution of all their problems.' 


The following were the signatories to 
the address: 
Triguna Sen 
Mayor of Calcutta, and 
Rector, Jadavpur University 
G. Basu 
Sheriff of Calcutta 
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Suniti Kumar Chatterji 
Chairman, West Bengal Legislative 
Council 
Sankar Banerji 
Speaker, West Bengal Legislative 
Assembly 
B. P. Singh Roy 
C. C. Biswas 
Ex-Minister for Law, Government of 
India 
Saila Kumar Mukherjee 
Ex-Speaher, West Bengal Legislative 
Assembly 
Prabhudayal Himatsingka 
Member, Indian Parliament 
R. C. Majumdar 
Ex-Vice-Chancellor, Dacca University 
P. B. Mukharji 
Judge, Calcutta High Court, and 
President, Bangiya Samskrita Stksa 


P. C. Sen y 
Minister, Government of West Bengal 


Rafiuddin Ahmed 
Minister, Government of West Bengal 
Nirmal Kumar Sidhanta | І 
Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta University 
Kalidas Nag 
K. P. Khaitan 
Barrister-at-Law 
Chiranji Lall Bajoria 
Chairman, McLeod & Co. 
D.P Goenka 


Ex-President, Indian Jute Mills 
Association 


Tushar Kanti Ghosh 
Editor, Amrita Bazar Patiika 


Sudhanshu Kumar Вазп 


Editor, Hindusthan Standard 


Parisat Calcutta, 29 March, 1959 
APRIL LECTURES 
At 6 p.m. 
April 4 Gita—the Gospel of Harmony 
' Speaker: Batuk Nath Bhattacharyya, M.A., В.І. 
President: Swami Vimalananda 
April 11 A Historical Study of the Candi 
Speaker: Shashi Bhusan Das Gupta, M.A., Ph D. 
President: Chintaharan Chakravarti, М.А. 
April 18 Some Characteristics of Japanese Culture 
Speaker: K Kaneko, Vice-Consul for Japan 
President: Suniti Kumar Chatterji, M.A, D.Lit. 
April 95 Problem of Students’ Discipline in India 
Speaker: Nirmal Chandra Bhattacharyya, M.A., B L., M.L.C. 
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THE IDEA OF GOD IN INDIAN AND WESTERN MYSTICISM 


FRIEDRICH HEILER, Юк.Рнп,, D.mmor., D.D. 


Dr. Friedrich Heiler is Professor of the History and Philos- 
ophy of Religions and Director of the Museum of the 
History of Religions at the University of Marburg. He 
is also President of the German branch of the International 
Association for the History of Religions and Vice-President 
of the German branch of the World Congress of Faiths. 
This is the text of a lecture he gave at the Institute last 


February. 


HE God of mystics, or, as we should 
say better, the ultimate Reality of 
mystics, is not a result of reflection 

and contrivance, but has been experienced ; 
He is not an intellectual abstraction, but 
a living reality. It is called by the seers 
of the Upanişads satyasya satyam (the 
reality of the Reality); by Plato to ontos 
on (the really being) ; and by the scholastic 
theologians of the Middle Ages, ens 
realissimum (the most real entity). -This 
mystical experience of God is the same 
in all races, nations, and religions: ` in 
Chinese Taoism, in Brahmanism, Bud- 
dhism, and Hinduism, in Judaism, Islam, 
and Christianity, and in Syrian, Egyptian, 


Greek, Latin, Celtic, Germanic, and Slavo- 
nic Christianity. As the mystical expcri- 
ence is always the same, therefore the 
mystical way of salvation is always the 
same, too ; for this reason, the terminology 
and symbolism of mystics are the same 
everywhere. . 

The mystical idea of God, therefore, is 
uniform. Mysticism, it is true, has differ- 
ent types and variations, but these are 
found one beside the other within the 
different nations and religions: Sankara 


beside Ramanuja in Hinduism, Ibn Al- 


Arabi beside Gelal ed-din Rümi in Islam, 
the Cabbalists beside the Chassidim in 
Judaism, Dionysius the Areopagite beside 
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a 
“ 


Symeon the New Theologian in eastern 
Christianity, Meister Eckhart beside Henry 


Suso in medieval Germany. Impersonal. 


and personal mysticism are strongly con- 
trasted, and yet they are combined in a 
higher synthesis. Impersonal mysticism 


regards personal mysticism as its first step. i 


Vice versa, personal mysticism regards the 
personal element in God as inadequate. 
In the same way the naive-practical and 


the reflecting-theoretical mvsticisms are 


separated and combined in the higher 
religions. 

Тһе most distinguishing mark of the 
mystical idea of God is that the mystics 
take seriously the divine mystery. ‘The 
etymology of ‘mysticism’ and of ‘mystery’ 
is the same : the Greek verb myein means 
to shut; myein to stoma, to shut one's 
mouth, myein tas aistheseis, to shut one's 
senses. God is the absolute secret, 

The three monkeys we see in the frieze 
of Buddhist temples in China and Japan, 
one covering his eyes, the second his ears, 
the third his mouth, are a wonderful 
symbol of the meaning of mysticism. АП 
human thought and all human language 
are insufficient with regard to God ; He is 
the incomprehensible апа ineffable, 'some- 
thing hidden, never to be described by 
names', 'nameless and unfathomable, yes 
the absolutely unfathomable’, as the 
Chinese sage, Lao-tze, said. 

Тһе adequate way of speaking about 
God and of invocating Him is silence. “Не 
who knows 7'ao, does not speak on it; he 
who speaks on it dogs not know it’, we 
read in the earliest mystical book of China, 
the Tao-teh-king of Laotze. A modern 
German poet says in a prayer: “Моша 
it not be sacrilegious to believe that we may 
catch Thee in words!’ Silence is for the 
mystics the best sermon and the best 
prayer. ‘O ineffable, O unspeakable, who 
art invoked silently’, an Egyptian Hellenis- 
tic mystic is addressing God. Mystics 


always cultivate silence ; there are Indian 
sannyüsins who have taken a vow of life- | 
long silence, and мо converse with their 

disciples only by sigas. ‘The ascetic silence 
of the mystics becomes a meditative, 
a catechetical, a philosophical а theo- 
logical, silence, anc at last a metaphys- 
ical silence. In the beginning of a gnostic 


- Jine of emanations we find Bythos and 


Sige, ‘abyss’ and ‘silence’. Тһе most conse- 
quent silence concerning the last reality 
is found in early Fuddhism which is the 
classical paradigm for a metaphysical 
agnosticism. The Buddha refused to say 
anything concerning metaphysics, as, 
according to his coaviction, all utterances 
on metaphysics only turn men away from 
the mystical way o£ salvation. 

The divine mystery is not to be con- 
ceived by the great nass of people. There- 
fore mystics are incHned towards esoterism. 
The word ‘upanised’ means the disciple 
sitting beside his master; the confidential 
communication of mystery, by one who 
has been initiated ia it, to his son or pupil, 
or to one who is prepared to understand 
what he is asking for. The first western 
translator of the Upanisads, Anquetil 
Duperron, was right in rendering this 
expression 'secreturi tegendum’ (the secret 
which has to be covered). Traces of this 
gnostic esoterism we find in the earliest 
Gospel, that of $t. Mark, where Jesus 
says, ‘Unto you is given the mystery of the 
kingdom of God, but unto them who are 
outside all things are announced in par- 
ables' (Maxk 4, 11). The inadequacy of all 
words to express tae divine mystery itself 
makes these expressions interchangeable 
and substitutionadle. Sri Ramakrishna 
said : “Тһе reservoir has different places 
of access. From спе Hindus draw water 
and call it jal, топ another Muslims 
draw it and call it pani, from a third 
Christians draw it and call it water. Shall 
we make it a point that this water was not 
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jal, but pani or water? How ridiculous! 
The substance is one, but it has different 
names, and every one is searching for the 
same substance. Іп another comparison 
Sarojini Naidu says:. "Iurn a beautiful 
opal to one side, so will you see blue; 
turn it to the other side, so will you see 
pink, turn it still again, and you will see 
the green of the grass of the field.’ Accord- 
ing to the Persian mystic, Gelal ed-din 
Rimi, ‘the word is to be compared with an 
astrolabe, giving only a weak glimmer of 
the constellation of the sun and the stars’, 
A great mystic of our century, Evelyn 
Underhill, an English scholar and spirit- 
ual teacher, compares the inadequacy of 
all mystical assertions concerning the divine 
reality with the proportions of a geograph- 
ical map in relation to the real surface of 
the globe. 


Yet certain formulas of speech do afford 
some help to the mystic in thinking the 
unthinkable and speaking the unspeakable. 


NEGATIVE EXPRESSIONS 


The most important formula of mysti- 
cal speech is negation, often enhanced to 
double negation. Mysticism is negative 
theology. Lao-tze described the divine 
Tao by negative expressions. Тһе Atman 
is, for the seers of the Upanisads, meti, 
neti (not this, not this). "Ihe eye does not 
go there, nor speech, nor mind' (ma tatra 
caksur  gacchati, na vāc gacchati na 
manas) ; ‘what cannot be thought by the 
mind, what cannot be seen by the eye, 
what cannot be heard by the ear, know 
that alone as Brahman' (yad manasa ma 
manule . . . yad caksus@ na pasyati . . . 
уай srotrena na $rnoti . . . tad eva Brahma 
шат viddhi: Ke. U., 1, 3,5 ss). In a similar 
way nirvana is described in early Bud- 
dhism. In Mahayana Buddhism the abso- 
lute Reality is characterized as complete 
emptiness (fünyata) Mystical negation is 


especially found in Neoplatonism. It has 
been developed in a most sublime way by 
a pseudonymous Christian Neoplatonist, 
called Dionysius the Areopagite, who lived 
in the fifth century. His ‘negative theol- 
ogy' has brought forth a great number of 
very original terms, transformed by 
Meister Eckhart into the German lan- 
guage. For this Dominican monk God is 
‘without determination апа quality’, 
‘without name and way’, ‘something which 
is neither this nor that’; ‘whatsoever a 
man may think concerning God or what- 
ever names he may give to him—all this 
he is not’. Thus God definitely becomes 
‘non-being’, ‘no-spirit’, ‘no-person’, 'no- 
God’, ‘no-thing’, ‘nothing’. In the foot- 
steps of the Areopagite and Meister Eck- 
hart we find Angelus Silesius, the most 
important German mysticpoet of the 
seventeenth century, a convert from 
Lutheranism to the Roman Church. He 
is the author of a collection of mystical 
poems, entitled Der cherubimische Wan- 
dersmann which contains a compendium 
of all mystical ideas : 


What God is nobody knows, He is not 
light, not mind, 

Not truth nor unity, nor what as God 
you find. 

Not wisdom, reason not, not kind- 
ness, love, intention, 

No thing or nothing's he, no creature 
of emotion. 

He is what I and you and no created 
man, Я 

Апа even himself, for ever, not knows 
nor can. 


But this mystical negation is in reality 
а positive affirmation. "This is especially 
to be said with regard to the often mis- 
understood Buddhist idea of nirvána. This 
positive character is especially emphasized 
in the solemn words of Gautama Buddha : 
Аны, bhikkhave, | ajátam, арһат, 
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ekatam, asankhatam—'there is, О beggar 
monks, something which is unborn, un- 
grown, uncreated, not risen from the 
forming elements; if there were not this 
unborn, ungrown, uncreated, not risen 
from the forming elements, there would 
not be a way out from the born, from the 
grown, from the created things, from that 
which is risen from the forming elements’. 
Negation is for the mystics only an expres- 
sion of the ‘wholly other’, the absolute 
transcendence—‘other, quite other, from 
all these things’, as St. Augustine said. This 
negation becomes, indeed, the highest 
statement concerning God, for ‘in saying 
what God is not we recognize what God 
is’, says Dionysius the Areopagite. ‘Not 
known by those who know, known by 
those who do not know'—Yasyamatari 
tasya тайпа, matam yasya na veda sah; 
avijüütam  vijünatüm vijňūtam | avijana- 
tam, we read in the Kena Upanisad. 
Dionysius the Areopagite speaks of 'the 
most divine knowledge of God, known by 
non-knowing'. With him agrees St. Augus- 
tine, the greatest Church father of western 
Christianity, 'God is better known by non- 
knowing’. The great medieval German 
thinker, Nicolas of Cues, Cardinal of the 
Roman Church, following St. Augustine, 
found the unsurpassable term of 'learned 
ignorance’, docta ignorantia. 


À HARMONY OF CONTRASTS 


The second important way of mystical 
statement concerning God is contradiction, 
the combination of contradictions in a 
‘harmony of contrasts’, as says Rudolf 
Otto, the famous author of the book The 
Idea of the Holy ‘The God of mystics is 
the complexio or coincidentia oppositorum. 
God is living in 'superluminous darkness', 
says Dionysius. According to the Upani- 
sads Atman-Brahman is immanent and 
transcendent, ‘speakable and unspeakable, 
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founded and unfounded, consciousness and 
non-consciousness, reality and non-reality’ 
(микат ca aniruktam ca, тиауапат ca 
anilayanam ca, vifidnain са aviffianam ca, 
satyara ca, атат .ca); ‘resting and yet 
restless, far and yet near, within every- 
thing, and yet beyond all things’ (tad ejati 
tad naijati tad dūre (ud uantike, lad antar- 
asya sarvasya, tadu survasvasya bahyatah: 
I.U. 5). : 

In a way similar to that of the Indian 
sages, St. Augustine calls God ‘stationary 
and yet incomprehensible, unchangeable 
yet changing everything, never new, never 
old, always acting, always quiet’. Accord- 
ing to the Katha Upanisad the Atman is 
'subtler than the subtle, greater than the 
great’ (anor antyan, mahalo mahiyan). In 
a similar way the German poet Angelus 
Silesius sings: 


Dear me, how great is God! Dear me, 
how God 1s small! 

Small as the smallest thing, great as 
the troubles of all! 

Mein Gott, wie gross ist Gott! 
Gott, wie klein ist Gott! 

Klein als das kleinste Ding, und gross 
wie all’s von Not! 


Mein 


BEYOND EVERYTHING 


The third way of mystical utterance 
concerning God is the superlation, the 
climax, the via eminentiae. Whatever is 
valuable, is stated. with regard to God, but, 
to speak mathematically, cubed, raised to 
a super-worth. According to the Jewish 
mystic, Philo of Alexandria, God is ‘higher 
than virtue, higher than goodness, higher 
than beauty’. Masters in the superlations 
were the Neoplatonists For Plotinus the 
original One is 'beyond all cognition, 
beyond all activity and life, beyond all 
being’. St. Gregory of Nazianz takes over 
this Neoplatonic term 'beyond' (epekeina) 
in his wonderful hymn, beginning with the 
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words: 'O Thou who art beyond every- 
thing’. Besides this term ‘beyond’ the 
Neoplatonists use the preposition 'super' 
(hyper. God is for Plotinus the 'super- 
good’, the  'super-beautiful' Dionysius 
adds new formulas: 'the super-being, the 
superliving, the super-wise, the super- 
divine’. 

God is the absolute transcendence. 
Within ecstasy, beyond the normal life of 
the soul, God discloses himself to the 
mystic as the wholly other, being wholly 
beyond this world, the absolute sublime. 
At the same time, however, God reveals 
himself as He who is immanent in the 
human soul, as Atman, as antaryamin, as 
pneuma (spirit), as actes mentis (the point 
of the soul), as Seelengrund (ground of the 
soul), as Funklein (the small spark of the 
soul), as says our great German mystic, 
Meister Eckhart, whose thought Rudolf 
Otto has compared with the thought of 
Sankara in his other famous book Western 
and Eastern Mysticism. In God transcend- 
ence and immanence fall together in a coin- 
cidentia oppositorum. 


Because God is immanent in our soul, 
the ground or, as a Christian pentecostal 
hymn to the holy Spirit says, the 'sweet 
guest of the soul’, man is allowed to 
address him as "Thou' in prayer. But ina 
deeper sense this immanent God is praying 
himself in us. According to the Persian 
mystic Gelal-ed-din Riümi, a pious man 
who began to doubt God's existence be- 
cause he did not receive a clear answer to 


his prayers, received from God this 
message: 
Тау call “Оһ God', is my call 'I 
am here’, 


Thy pain and praying, message 
mine so clear ; 

And all thy strives to reach the 
ear of mine, 
That I am drawing thee, it is a sign. 
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Thy love-woe is my grace. Why 
do thou cry? 
Thy call ‘Oh God’ means hundred 
‘Here am Г. 


The same mystic poet says in a prayer 
to God: 


Thou mak'st me pray to Thee like 
streaming вош) се, 
Thou grant'st, as promis'd, by 
eternal forces, 
Thou hast induced the prayer into me, . 
I hope fulfilment by no one but Thee. 


Тһе Indian evangelist Sadhu Sundar 
Singh tells the fine parable of a child who 
lost his mother in the woods. While the 
child, full of fear, is seeking her, he recog- 
nizes that the mother had begun long ago 
to look for her child, even before the child 
had missed his mother. The French 
thinker, Blaise Pascal, heard from God the 
words, ‘thou wouldst not seek me, if thou 
had not already found me'. St. Paul says: 
"We do not know how to pray as we ought ; 
but the Spirit himself maketh intercession 
for us with unutterable groanings’ (Rom. 
8, 28). 

This distance between I and Thou is 
only preliminary. This ‘Thou’ concerning 
God is, according to the fine comparison of 
Rudolf Otto, only as 'the Cape of Good 
Hope, behind which an enormous moun- 
tain is rising, hidden to our eyes in eternal 
darkness’. This infinite God is the ekam 
avditiyam of the Upanisads, the ‘one’ of 
Plotinus, the summum bonum (highest 
good) of the Christian mystics, the 'in- 
effable majesty’ and ‘highest fulness’ of St. 
Augustine. The finite soul becomes one 
with this infinite Reality in the mystical 
union which the mystics express in para- 


doxical formulas of identity. “Алат 
Brahmasm’ (1 am Brahman: Br. UJ 
‘Tattvamas’’ (Thou art That: Cha. 17), 


‘So’ham’ (I am He), as the Upanisads say ; 
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"Thou art I and I am Thou, "Thou art 
what I am', as a Hellenist expresses it; 
aná'l haqq’ (1 am the truth), as the Muslim 
Sufis said; ‘my being is God’, as the 
medieval Italian mystic, Catherine ОЁ 
Genoa, formulated it. Christian mystics 
describe this identity not as given by 
nature, but as a gift of divine grace. 
Symeon the New Theologian, the greatest 
Byzantine mystic, confesses: ‘Man I am 
by nature, God, however, by grace’. Meister 
Eckhart says quite similarly: “We ought 
to. be God by grace, as God is God by 
nature. With many mystics, however, 
this formula of identity is smoothened out 
to a formula of immanence. “So St. Paul 
says: ‘I live, and yet no longer I, but 
Christ lives іп me’ (Gal. 2, 20). A similar 
saying we hear from the mouth of Jesus 
in the Gospel according to St. John ; ‘you in 
me, and J in you’. In the same way Krsna 
speaks to his disciple in the Bhagavad 
Gila: ‘Mayi te, tesu cüpyaham' (9, 29). 
The Christian mystics repeat the formula 
of prayer again and again, “Thou in me, 
and 1 in Thee’. The mystics find their 
highest bliss in this intertwining of God 
and soul, in this dwelling of the eterna] 
God in the small human soul. 

The same God, living in the human 
heart, is the heart of all beings, of all 
things, of all worlds. Emptiness is being 
changed into abundance. When the soul 
has been delivered from all perceptible 
things and has shut its doors towards the 
exterior world, the whole multiplicity of 
nature returns, no lgnger isolated and 
separated from God, but filled with God, 
streaming out of Him, or beaming forth 
from Him. The process of ‘the world is 
for the mystic a differentiation, an emana- 
tion or eradiation. All things and crea- 
tures surrounding man are an outflow of 
God's abundance. The mystic sees his 
own divine self reflected in all things ; 
‘everything he regards as his self’ (sarvam 
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ütmanam pasyati); ‘he sees all beings in 
the very Self, and the: very Self in all 
things  (sarvani  bhütüni  ütmany eva 
anupasyati, sarvegu bhiitesu catmanam). 
‘Just as the tiny sparks come forth from the 
fire, so from this Atman come forth all 
living spirits, all worlds, all gods, all beings’ 
(yathagneh ksüdrü vispulingà vyuccaranti, 
evam euüsmat aimanah sarve pranah; sarve 
lokāh, sarve devah, sarvani bhiitant vyuc- 
caranti). In Zen Buddhism éverything is a 
manifestation of the essence of the Buddha. 
According to a saying of the Celtic mystic; 
john Scotus or Erigena, 'all creatures, vis- 
ible as well as invisible, are theophanies'. 
Then, with the sage of the Old Testament, 
Jesus Sirach (43, 29) we find the bold sen- 
tence: "The universe, that is He'. With this 
exclamation a saying of the Chandogya 
Upanisad literally corresponds: “Truly 
the universe is this Brahma’ (sarvam khalu 
idam Brahma, 3, 4: А worshipper 
addresses the Egyptian mother goddess 
Isis: “Thou one, who art everything’. 
Another Hellenistic mystic, called Poiman- 
dres, prays in the same way: ‘Thou art 
the universe, and there is nothing that 
Thou art not; Thou art everything that 
comes into existence, and everything that 
has not come into existence’. This identi- 
fication of God with the phenomenal 
world, however, is not only to be found 
with the medieval thinker Erigena who 
says ‘everything is everywhere God’, but 
also with the humble nun Mechthild von 
Magdeburg who says, ‘God is everything 
in all things’. Here we meet an outspoken 
theophanism, rooted however not in 
rational reflections, but in the ecstatic 
cosmic experience’ of the mystical union. 
The universe of the mystic, however, is 
not a chaos, but a harmonized cosmos. 
According to Dionysius there consists ‘an 
insoluble connection and ah order of all 
things, one breathing together, and one 
harmony of the universe’—an idea which 
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was taken over by Erigena. But the 
coming forth of the universe from the 
divine origin is not to be regarded as 
temporary, it is regarded as eternal. This 
mystical idea of creation has been expressed 
most clearly by Angelus Silesius : 


As God creates the world not in 
temp’rality, 

It’s clear, the universe is from 
eternity. 

Weil Gott der Ewige die Welt schuf 
ausser Zeit, 

So ist ja klar, dass sie von Ewigkeit. 

Ged is creating still. You think that's 
strange? My dear, 

With Him there's no before, nor aft 
as with us here. 

Gott schafft die Welt annoch. 
dir zu fremd das fuer? 

So wiss, es ist bei Ihm kein Vor noch 
Nach wie hier.’ 


Kommt 


'Thus the mystic is not only permeated by 
a divine consciousness, but also by a cosmic 
one. 'The call of exultation 'I am God' 
is continued by the call ‘J am this universe’ 
(aha eva ida savvam asmi). By this 
cosmic consciousness the mystic’s great love 
of nature may be explained, especially his 
love to all animals, to the sub-human 
creatures. One of the greatest mystics of 
the Eastern Christian Church, Isaac the 
Syrian (fifth century), asks: ‘What is a 
pitiful heart?’ He answers іп quite- Bud- 
dhist terminology: ‘A heart burning for 
all creatures, for all men, birds, and 
animals, yea even for all demons, for every- 
thing that із. The Christian monks of the 
desert, the Iro-Scotch monks, St. Francis of 
Assisi and his disciples, the German Domi- 
nican, Henry Suso, they all are evident 
examples of this all comprehending love 
which we бпа іп the same way with Bud- 
dhist and Hindu monks. This love, how- 
ever, does not only comprehend sub-human 
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creatures, but also hostile beings, may 
they be men or beasts. Love for enemies 
is the standard rule of Chinese Taoism, 
Indian  Bráhmanism апа Buddhism, 
Muslim Sufism and Jewish Chassidism, as 
well as of Christianity. As in the wild 
beast so in the enemy, we have to love the 
Divine itself. 


As God is in all things as their inmost 
cause of being, all perceptible things be- 
come for the mystic a symbol of the infinite 
God. On the one side, the mystics advance 
to the boldest abstractions. On the other 
side, they do not disdain to illustiate 
metaphorically the secrets which they have 
experienced. Гог preference they take 
their symbols of the Divine from nature : 
a circle, water, fire, light, sun, moon, 
mountain, sea, ocean, spring and well, 
plants, a tree, and a rose, but also darkness, 
abyss, solitude, desert—all these are used 
as images for the infiniteness and immen- 
sity of God, for his vigour of life and 
beauty. 


Besides these images of nature we find 
images from the sphere of personal and 
social Ше: God is king, Lord (Iívara), 
saviour, father, mother, friend, beloved, 
and bridegroom. These two last images 
are used with regard to the blissful mysti- 
cal union as well as to the painful stages 
of the absence of God, illustrated as 'the 
dark night', 'the dryness', 'the exile of the 
soul’. The earthly sexual love becomes an 
image of the unearthly mystical love, first 
used in the JBrhedáranyaka | Upanisad 
(IV, 8, 21): ‘As a man, fully embraced 
by a beloved wife, does not know either 
inside or outside, so this Purusa, fully em- 
braced by the knowing Atman, does not 
know either inside or outside.’ Even the 
personal shapes of God in the different 
religions become images of the deity for 
the mystic: Buddha, Visnu, Krsna, Rama, 
Siva, -Hermes Trismegistos, .Jahva, Allah, 
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Christ as the child, as the man of sufferings, 
as the risen from the dead. Besides these 
we find the great mother-goddesses : Isis, 
Kali, Durga, and, succeeding them, the 
Christian mother of God. , 


Besides these images, taken from nature 
and human life, we find others from the 
sphere of worship and sacramentalism. АП 
mystics conceive God in a spiritualistic 
way, and some of them are consequently 
spiritualists. Yet other mystics have not 
disdained sensual signs and sacramental 
symbols, i.e., the images of God, as a means 
to their experience of the divine presence. 
The ecstatic enthusiasm of the Tamil 
mystic Manikka VaSagar is again and 
again inflamed by the contemplation of 
the image in the temples of Siva. The 
defenders of the worship of images in the 
Greek orthodox Church bring forth espe- 
cially two arguments: (1) the Platonic 
doctrine of ideas: from the earthly anti- 
types the spiritual man climbs up to the 
divine prototypes; (2) the Christian 
doctrine of incarnation: the invisible 
God has taken on a visible shape, and con- 
tinues to enter such a shape. 


All images of nature and social rela- 
tions, and all names of God are, however, 
only instruments and symbols. According 
to Meister Eckhart the mystic has to ‘come 
away from images’, he has to ‘step out of 
the parable’, to ‘break to pieces all 
parables’, In the dreamless deep sleep the 
mystics of the Upanisads leave behind all 
images (Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, IV, 3, 
19). Even the personal conceptions of God 
are only preliminary. They only show the 
human face of God turned towards man, 
. and the human hand of God stretchéd out 
to man. The mystic, however, has to go 
forward to the superpersonal God. Sankara 
regards the belief in the personal God as 
‘lower knowledge’ (apara vidya) which 
however is not only valuable, but necessary. 
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As ‘the highest Lord’ (paramesvara), it is 
true, Brahma is only the ‘lower Brahma’, 
whereas from the ‘perfect view’ (samyag 
daríana) the Lord with soul and universe 
is merged into the 'higher Brahma'; it 
becomes ‘Brahma without qualities’ (nir- 
guna Brahma), nothing but being, one un- 
discriminating mass of perceiving person, 
perceived object and act of perception. 
Nevertheless, the superpersonal Brahma 
has a theistic basis. Rudolf Otto points 
out that Sankara in his lower floor is 
quite theistic, and this with seriousness and 
zeal. For Philo of Alexandria, too, the 
Logos, personally conceived, is only the 
first step to the eternal God, who is with- 
out qualities. In the same way, Christian 
mysticism goes forward from the human 
Jesus Christ, the incarnate Son of God, 
to the eternal God-Logos. Origen as well 
as St. Augustine follow the principle, 
‘through the human Christ you attain to 
the God Christ’. The metaphorical con- 
crete mysticism with its main objects, the 
childhood and the passion of Jesus, and 
his presence in the sacrament of the Euch- 
arist is only the first step to the mysticism 
of infinity. Above the personal God—not 
only the incarnate, but even the Trinita- 
rian God—we find with Meister Eckhart 
the eternal deity. Meditation on Christ, love 
of Christ and imitation of Christ become 
union with him. Every Christian ought 
to become a Christ and a son of God, as 
the ancient Church fathers emphasize 
again and again. The aim of all Christian 
mysticism is deification. ‘God has become 
man in order to make man God’, says the 
Church father Athanasius, the champion 
of the divinity of Christ. This mystical 
belief is the basis of the dogmatical idea 
of the equality of essence between the Son 
of God and the Father. Still more, Meister 
Eckhart emphasizes the belief in the birth 
of God in every man. He says in a Christ- 
mas sermon, ‘People beliéve that God has 
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been born here (at Bethlehem). But it is 
not thus. For God has been born here as 
well as there, апа everywhere he has be- 
come man, in order to give birth to thee, 
his only begotten son, and no less’. This 
union with God, however, is not only a 
transitory ecstatic bliss, but a permanent 
state, kept in the midst of secular life. The 
Chandogya Ufpanisad speaks of а ‘daily 
entering into the world of heaven’ 
(aharahah ya evamvit svarga-lokam ей, 
VIIL 3, 3). The true mystic, however, 
does not remain in this blissful seclusion, 
but returns to the world. Не descends 
from the heights pf the mount Tabor, 
where he has experienced the miracle of 
transfiguration, to the lowlands of every- 
day Ше. Тһе true mystic does not keep 
for himself the bliss, given to him in the 
union with God, but passes it on to his 
fellow people and fellow creatures. The 
Buddhist monk, by exercising the metta- 
bhāvanā or meditation of love ‘lets the 
power of love which fills his heart spread 
throughout one quarter, yea beyond a 
second, a third, and fourth quarter, above, 
beneath, sideways, in all directions, in all 
completeness, he lets the power of love 
which fills his heart stretch out over all 
the earth, that great, wide, апа boundless 
love, free from “hatred and malice’. Symeon 
the New Theologian prays that he ‘may 
be filled (with God) and then enabled to 
communicate to all others’. The Flandrish 
mystic John Ruysbroeck says: ‘Now after 
having been fastened by the band of love, 
man shall remain in the unity of Spirit, 
and with enlightened understanding and 
streaming love, he shall go out to heaven 
and earth, and in true generosity he shall 
enrich all things from the abundance of 
God. Such an enlightened man truly and 
sensibly shall emit light to his fellow 
people, he shall instruct, guide and serve 
them. For he has all-comprehending love. 
And therefore be is a mediator between 
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God and all men.’ True mysticism is the 
unity of contemplative and active life 
Both these sides of the mystical life may be 
compared with the rhythmical movement 
of the human heart, systole and diastole, 
and with the movement of the human 
lungs. Among Christian mystics there are 
great active personalities ; they all combine 
a ‘maximum of detachment’ from the 
world with a ‘maximum of attachment’ to 
it, as Friedrich von Hugel says, one of the 
greatest exponents of mysticism in our 
century. We find this unity of contempla- 
tion and activity with the mystics of other 
religions too. So Lao-tze builds upon his 
central idea of wu wei (not acting) his 
whole philosophy of society and state craft, 
which is mysticism no less than the princi- 
ple of politics. Gautama Buddha over- 
came the temptation to remain in com- 
plete seclusion from the world through his 
compassion for all beings. For without 
his preaching, he recognized, they would 
not be able to find salvation. Therefore 
he himself wandered about the world, and 
he sent out his disciples as messengers— 
according to the ancient formula of the 
Pali canon—‘for- the salvation of many 
beings, for the bliss of many beings, in 
compassion for the world, for the benefit, 
for the salvation, for the bliss of gods and 
men’ (bahu-jana-hitaya, bahu-jana-sukhaya, 
lokanukampaya, atthaya, һауа, sukhaya 
deva-manusinam). From this resolution 
of Gautama Buddha the: ideal of bodhi- 
sattva іп Mahayana Buddhism has grown. 
The bodhisattva vgws to take upon him- 
self the burdens and pains of all beings. to 
suffer in their place, to sacrifice himself 
as a ransom, and by his love to make 
sprout the radiant qualities within all 
beings. The Bhagavad Gita, based on 
yoga and bhakti, develops an outspoken 
ethics of activity and fighting. Therefore 
mysticism does not represent an individ- 
ualistic egoism of salvation. Моге clearly 
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expressed, the seemingly egoistic detach- 
ment, the going out from the home into 
homelessness’, as the ancient Buddhist 
formula says, is only a passage; it is a 
transition to wide-spread activity for man- 
kind and even for all feeling beings. 'I 
praise seclusion more than compassion’, 
says Meister Eckhart. Yet the same Meister 
Eckhart declares that if he were in the 
highest ecstasy and there came a poor man 
in need of soup, he would instantly leave 
the ecstasy and help the poor man. In a 
similar way early Buddhism placed the 
‘meditation of equanimity’ (upeksa- 
bh@vana) above the ‘meditation of love’ 
(metta-bhavand) ; yet Buddha, too, went 
from the state of perfect equanimity and 
the visible nirvana to his universal work 
of charity. The same coincidentia opposi- 
lorum which we perceive in the mystic’s 
idea of God is repeated in the mystic's life. 
He himself is—just as his God—at the 
same time ‘always acting, always quiet’. 
Тһе mystical idea of God is of great 
importance for the religious thought of 
modern men. Long before Copernicus and 
Galileo, the mystics, by their experience of 
the infinity and. immensity of God, anti- 
cipated the modern cosmic system revealed 
by astronomers. These scientists have, so 
to say, exactly demonstrated the mystical 
idea of the limitless which we find already 
with the Greek philosopher Heraclitus. 
In the place of the little earth of the Jewish 
Christian Bible, covered by the sky, where 
sun, moon, and stars are fixed as light- 
fittings, we find the immensely large uni- 
verse, with milliards of celestial bodies, 
milky ways, systems of stars апа nebulae, 
separated from our tiny terrestrial globe 
by millions and miliards of light-years, 
and in the same way separated from each 
Qther. Indian cosmology has prepared the 
way to these modern scientific insights. 
In the West the philosophy of Егірепа, 
Nicolas of Cues, and Giordano Bruno be- 
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came the guide to modern science as well 
as to the modern mystical consciousness. 


А second reason for the importance of 
the mystical idea of God is to be found in 
the recognition of tae inadequacy of all 
dogmatic formulas and theological doc- 
trines. Mysticism delivers us from the 
tyranny of the letter by which the dogmat- 
ical theologians in many religions bave 
bound their faithful followers. "I'he letter 
kills, but the spirit gives Ше” (2. Cor. 3, 6) 
—this saying of the New Testament has 
often been forgotten by theologians. То 
occupy oneself with mysticism is no less 
strong a counterpoise against the idolatry 
of formulas than is historical criticism. He 
who confounds the formula with the 
divine ineffable to which the formula 
merely points from afar, as the finger 
points to the moon, ts doing nothing other 
than the pagan worshipper of an idol does, 
confounding the visible representation of 
his God with God himself Тһе Alpha and 
Omega of all real theology is God as incom- 
prehensible and ineffable. 


The mystical idea of God is of the 
greatest importance, too, in the relation 
between the different churches and reli- 
gions. It establishes real ecumenism, not 
only of the Christian churches, but of the 
religions of the world. The mystics of all 
the great religions have exoerienced the 
one and same divine secret, and have tried 
to express and describe it in the same мау; 
the images and ideas of the mystics as well 
as their terminology have been the same 
for thousands of years. According to a law 
of communicating vessels, mysticism was 
flourishing at the same time within quite 
different religions: in China and India 
as in Greece, in the second half of the first 
pre-Christian millennium ; and in the same 
way in Japanese Buddhism, in Hinduism, 
Islam, Judaism, and Christianity in the 
first half of the second Christian mil- 
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lennium. The mystics of these different 
races, countries, and religions mostly did 
not know anything about each other. And 
yet spiritually they were extremely near to 


each other. They represent that ‘spiritual ` 


Church’ which the greatest seer and 
prophet of the Middle Ages in Europe, 
Joachim of Fiore, recognized as the ful- 
filment of the Church of Christ, a world- 
wide community of men, united in adora- 
tion, in love, and in charity, as Keshab 
Chunder Sen later proclaimed in his Nava- 
vidban бата). Our great German liberal 
theologian, Friedrich Schleiermacher, in 


Тһе more God is in all things, the more He is outside them. 


Нс is within, the more without. . .. 


Тһе knower and the known аге one. 
should see God, as if He stood there and they here. 


I, we are one in knowledge. 
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his Reden veber die Religion has described 
this 'noble community of really religious 
minds, now dispersed and neaxly invisible' 
as an 'academy of priests, a 'choir of 
friends’, and ‘an alliance of brethren’. This 
great Church, -spiritual, liberal and truly 
catholic, seems to me the fulfilment of that 
prayer of farewell of Jesus which has been 
composed by an early Christian mystic the 
unknown author of the fourth Gospel, 
called the Gospel of St. John, that ‘high 
priestly’ prayer which is summarized in the 
words ut omnes unum, ‘that all may be 
one’ (John, 17, 20). 


The more 
Simple people imagine that they 
his is not so. God and 


` 
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The nature of the one Reality must be known by one’s own clear spiritual 


perception ; it cannot be known through a pandit. 
moon can only be known through one's own eyes. 


through others? ... 


Similarly the form of the 
How can it be known 


Disease is not cured by pronouncing the name of medicine, but by taking 


medicine. 


within your consciousness. . . . 


Deliverance is not achieved by repeating the word ‘Brahman’, but 

by directly experiencing Brahman. ... 
Supreme, beyond tbe power of speech to express, Brahman may 

apprchended by the eye of pure illumination. 

Reality—such is Brahman, and ‘thou art That’. 


yet be 
Pure, absolute and eternal 
Meditate upon this truth 


VIVEKA-CHUDAMANI. 
. 


Do not ask whether the Principle is in this or in that; it is in all beings. 
It is on this account that we apply to it the epithets of supreme, universal, 


total. . .. 
limited, infinite. 


It has ordained that all things should be limited, but is Itself un- 
As to what pertains to manifestation, the Principle causes 


the succession of its phases, but is not this succession. It is the author of con- 
densations and dissipations 'birth and death, changes of state', but is not itself 
condensations and dissipations. All proceeds from It and is under its influence. 
It is in all things, but is not identical with beings, fcr it is neither differentiated 


nor limited. 


CHuaNG Tzu. 


ASOKA’S DHARMA 


^ RADHAGOVINDA BASAK, M.A, PH.D. 


A well known Sanskrit scholar апа historian, Dr. Radha- 
govinda Basak is the author of several books. His Абокап 
Inscriptions was published early this year. He has trans- 


lated into Bengali Kauttlya’s Arthasastra. 


The following 


is a text of a lecture he gave at the Institute last February. 


S a preamble to my lecture I want 
Ae say that, while speaking on 
Asoka’s dharma, I shall depend 
almost entirely for my material on the 
edicts of Asoka without, however, much 


reference to traditional information and 
foreign travellers’ accounts. 


As is well known, Asoka was the son of 
King Bindusara and the grandson of 
Maurya Candragupta. As the Magadhan 
Emperor, he ruled India for about forty 
years (from 273-2 to 232 n.c.). From the Geo- 
graphical distribution of his inscriptions, 
we can know the extent of his vast Indian 
empire. It may briefly be mentioned here 
that his empire lay within the limits of 
an area reaching from modern Afghanistan 
in the north-west to Orissa in the south- 
east, and again from the Himalayas in the 
north to modern Mysore State in the south. 
It may be remarked in passing that we 
now have information that a new Inscrip- 
tion of Agoka has been discovered in 
Afghanistan at Kandahar written on a 
rock in bilingual Greek-Aramaic scripts. 
The good sentiments and ethical principles 
found enunciated іп” this Afghanistan 
record are in a way an echo of similar 
ideas found expressed in the Emperor's 
edicts discovered in India proper. 


The Emperor did not make any attempt 
to incorporate inlo his empire the most 
southern kingdoms or States in India. But 
he had a very healthy and cordial influence 
on them (Rock Edict II). Those independ- 


ent States are of the Cholas, the Pandyas, 
Satyaputra and Keralaputra. 


ASoxa’s CONVERSION 


To say anything about Agoka’s dharma 
is to speak about the substance of all his 
edicts, For the edicts may all be regarded 
as so many dharmünusasanas (injunctions 
on dharma). Whatever faith (undoubtedly 
it was the Brahmanic) may have been held 
by the monarch earlier in life, or even for 
some years after his succeeding to the 
throne of Magadha, there is no doubt that 
he later adopted, according to his own 
peculiar view on dharma—his peculiar 
system of dharma—the blissful ethical 
principles propounded so forcefully by 
the Buddha in his Eightfold Path. He 
did not command the issue of any edict 
before becoming a Buddhist. We are told 
in Rock Edict XIII that a turn in his 
religious thought came after his conquest 
and annexation of the Kalinga country in 
the ninth year of his reign. 'There arose 
in his mind heavy remorse, brought about 
by thinking of the horrors of the Kalinga 
war in which one and a half hundred 
thousand people were carried away as 
captives, one hundred thousand killed or 
wounded, and many times that number 
also died there. ‘The slaughter, death, апа. 
captivity of these people seemed exceed- 
ingly serious to the monarch. He thought 
that amongst them there must have been 
morally good men possessing faith in some 
religious sect or other. 


AsoKA'S DHARMA 


Asoka was both а monk and a monarch. 
In some Buddhist countries in Asia, we 
hear of kings being members of the Sangha 
(Congregation or the Order). Some scholars 
think otherwise and do not like to regard 
the monarch as a monk. Who can vouch- 
safe that King Asoka did not remain a 
monk throughout the rest of his life after 
joining the Order with such a strong feel- 
ing of remorse on account of the horrors 
of the Kalinga war? When four or five 
years after the annexation of Kalinga the 
Emperor began to issue rock edicts, he 
felt that even a hundredth or thousandth 
part of the number of people killed or 
wounded, carried away captive, and dead 
in other ways would be regarded by him 
as very serious. Since then, the chief con- 
quest, in his opinion, was not victory in 
a military war, but the victory of the law 
of piety (dharma-vijaya) In this way he 
advised his sons and (great) grandsons not 
to think of making a new conquest by war ; 
they should consider that to be the real 
conquest which is conquest through the 
law of piety as it avails for good both in 
this world and the next. 


EXERTION FOR DHARMA 


It is presumed by almost all scholars that 
A$oka's first publication of edicts was the 
set of Minor Rock Edicts I and II which 
have up to now been found to consist of 
at least twelve versions. From Minor 
Rock Edict I we learn that the time of the 
issue of this edict was probably four or 
five years after his conquest and annexa- 
tion of the Kalinga territory. The King 
writes that for more than two and a half 
years he was a lay-disciple (upasaka) in the 
Buddhist faith without, however, making 
strenuous exertion (prakrama) in the prom- 
ulgation of that faith and the inculcation 
of religious instruction to the people 
during the first year of that period (of two 
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and a half years) but after this he began 
his exertion for dharma. Then he adds 
that more than a year before the issue of 
that edict (ie. 258-257 в.с.) he joined the 
(Buddhist) Order (the Sangha) and there- 
fore, having become а monk, he began to 
exert himself strenuously in the cause of 
religion. During this period of more than 
a year (samvatsara), i.e., between the period 
of his entry into the Sangha and the issue 
of the edict (c. 257) he was able to strive 
hard for the spread of dharma-adeas. He 
declared that as the first fruit of his own 
exertion he succeeded in raising men to 
the level of the gods. Не says in his in- 
imitable way that during this period in 
the whole of Jambiidvipa (India) men, 
hitherto unmingled or unassociated with 
the gods, became mingled or associated 
with them. The Emperor also felt that 
such fruit of religious exertion can be 
attained not by great people only, but even 
by small men, who can, by such zeal, 
obtain immense heavenly bliss. Непсе his 
proclamation was this: 'Let both small and 
great men exert themselves to such an end.’ 
He wanted to see such a purpose increase 
from more to more. He did not forget 
to say that even people living beyond the 
Indian borders should strive for the same 
end. Since this time, as is also plain from 
Pilar Edict VI, the King began to causc 
to be written for the first time in his 
thirteenth regnal year edicts, on stones and 
pillars, relating to dharma. Such a proc- 
lamation as we find in Minor Rock Edict I 
was very often made by the King while 
on tours abroad from his capital (Pitali- 
putra) and we are told here that this partic- 
ular proclamation was issued when the 
monarch was on his 256th such tour 
(vivasa), that is to say, he had already had 
256 changes of camp on religious tours. 
probably during the period of his exertion 
in the cause of religion as referred to in 
this edict. It is very significant that їп the 
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second part (Minor Rock Edict II) of this 
first inscription issued by Asoka, the King 
gives us in a summarized form his idea of 
the nature of dharma according to which 
men must act. The ancient rule (porand- 
pakiti) which is long-standing and which 
the King wants to propagate is this: 
(1) Father and mother must be hearkened 
to; (2) respect for living beings must be 
established firmly; (3) truth must be 
spoken ; (4) the teacher must be reverenced 
by the pupil; and (5) proper behaviour 
must be shown towards relatives. ‘These 
are the virtues of the law of piety (dham- 
maguna) which are strongly recommended 
for propagation and practice. In a way 
these attributes form the kernel of Asoka's 
ethical dharma. 

After having joined the Buddhist 
Sangha, Asoka addressed the members of 
the Order (in the Bhabru Edict) on his 
deep esteem and faith in the three jewels, 
viz. the Buddha, the Dharma, and the 
Sangha and he referred to the old idea 
that ‘whatever has been said by Lord 
Buddha has been well said’, and he men- 
tioned that he had stated that ‘the Sad- 
dharma (Buddhism) will endure long’. In 
that unique and avowedly Buddhist edict, 
Asoka, probably in the first year (i.e. the 
thirteenth regnal year) when he commenced 
the publication of his epigraphs, recom- 
mended not only to the monks (bhiksus) 
and the nuns (bhiksunis or bhiksukis) but 
also to the lay followers of Buddhism, both 
male (upasakas) and female (ирӣѕікаѕ), the 
seven most important seriptural passages. 
These passages, probably later than in the 
monarch's own time, found their proper 
place in the Pali canonical books, such as 
the Dhammapavacanasutta or the Vinaya 
Pitaka, Mahavagga, the Digha Nika@ya, the 
Anguttara Nikaya, the Süttanipata, and the 
Majjhima Nikaya. The King certainly re- 
garded these seven scriptural passages as 
of utmost importance for study by all. T'he 
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topics mentioned tberein as guides for 
moral conduct are: (1) the excellence of 
discipline, (2)) the noble state of living, 
(3) fears of future happenings, (4) the gatha 
(song) of the Hermit, (5) the dialogue on 
the Hermit’s life, (6) the questionings of 
Upatisya, and (7) the Buddha’s exhorta- 
tion to Rahula on the subject of falsehood. 
All monks, nuns, and male and female lay 
worshippers were asked in the address by 
Asoka frequently to listen to and reflect on 
these scriptural passages. 

Though Asoka may be regarded as the 
head of the Buddhist Church, he did not, 
it appears, make Buddhism the State reli- 
gion, because he was tolerant towards all 
sects and creeds. He thought there was 
no country where there were people who 
do not profess religious faith in one sect 
or another (Rock Edict XIII). Не also 
thought that even if anyone does wrong 
to him, he should be pardoned by him so 
far as it is possible for him to pardon. 
Remorse or a feeling of shame should be 
felt by people for doing wrong deeds, other- 
wise they will be utterly ruined. Freedom 
from doing injury to others, self-control, 
mental tranquillity and gentleness should 
be practised by people, according to the 
King’s views. He did not consider the 
delight of people even in achieving dharma- 
vijaya, but he considered of much impor- 
tance the gain which concerned the other 
world, He recommended to his successors 
the achievement of joy through exertion, 
as such joy concerned both this world and 
the next. He cherished a deep faith in 
the other world, in the blissful state of 
heaven and believed in gods. There is 
reference to Agoka’s belief in universal 
destruction of all creation (in the words 
јаоаікаірат and javat-samvarttakakalpam 
in Rock Edict IV). Asoka used to exhibit 
in public such edifying Buddhist spec- 
tacles as representations of heavenly palaces, 
elephants, firebrands (bonfires) and other 
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kinds of divine rüpas or images of gods. 
This world and the next (ihaloka and 
paraloka), and gods and men (devas and 
тапиҳаѕ) are expressions which occur in 
many a context in the edicts. What a 
great respect he had for the sanctity of 
lifel He raised a strong indictment against 
the slaughter of animals for sacrifice 
(analambha of pranas). He restricted the 
killing of animals for the royal table daily 
to one antelope and two peacocks only, 


in place of thousands of living creatures’ 


killed for the same purpose before. It 
seems very probable that later on he 
stopped altogether such slaughter and 
kiling of animals. It cannot be ignored 
that Asoka was up in arms against the 
sacrificial slaughter that was prevalent in 
the country under the Brahmanic system 
of Vedic sacrifices. Не found offence even 
in convivial gatherings where meat-doles 
must have been distributed to the merry- 
makers. Due to his compassion for animal 
life the King brought out a code of regu- 
lations (in Pilar Edict V) restricting the 
slaughter and mutilation of various kinds 
of animals, birds and aquatic creatures ; 
prevention of the caponing of cocks, of the 
burning of chaff along with the living 
creatures within; of forest conflagrations, 
of feeding of the living with the living, 
of the castration and branding of cattle, 
and of the destruction of elephant pre- 
serves or of fish-ponds. These were prom- 
inent features in the King’s restrictive 
regulations. The King was not in favour 
of the various ceremonials (mangalas) per- 
formed by people on many occasions, 
especially by women, but he was anxious 
to see people perform dharma-mangalas. 
As stated before, Абока based all the 
dharma principles in his peculiar ethical 
system on the teachings of Lord Buddha, 
which are also found expressed in several 
verses in the Dhammapada. The King 
declares in Pillar Edict II that ‘Dhamma 
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(the law of piety or duty) is good’. Then 
he asks himself as to what this dharma 
consists in. He says that it consists in the 
following things, viz., freedom from sinful 
inclination, good acts of various kinds, 
compassion, liberal gifts, truthfulness, and 
purity of mind. Не wants all people to 
accept this instruction and such acceptance 
is also a meritorious act. Some other good 
traits of moral conduct on which Asoka 
laid great stress and which he advised ail 
his officers to inculcate upon the people 
during tours of inspection are expressed 
in the following terms іп Rock Edict ІН: 
"Obedience to father and mother is an ex- 
cellent thing ; charity to friends, acquaint- 
ances, and relatives and to Brahinanas 
and Sramanas is an excellent thing; 
abstention from (sacrificia slaughter of 
living creatures is an excellent thing : and 
the tendency towards smaller expenses and 
smaller accumulations is also an excellent 
thing.’ 

By his own inculcation of the dharma 
Asoka succeeded in arresting the increase, 
for hundreds of years, of the sacrificial 
slaughter of living creatures, injury to 
creatures, disregard towards relatives and 
disregard towards Brahmanas and Sra- 
manas. This he achieved by means of his 
own practice of dharma and his own proc- 
lamaticn of the law of piety, the sound 
of which became now the real sound of 
the drum (Rock Edict IV) But the 
Emperor used to tell his officers and 
people that a good deed is a difficult job 
to perform and Ire asked them to remem- 
ber that sin is a thing which should be 
well weeded out. 


FROM INTOLERANCE TO TOLERANCE 


It is an historical fact that before and 
probably during the first part of Asoka's 
reign there was evident intolerance and 
division amongst different Buddhist sects 
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or classes regarding not only the original 
sayings of the Buddha but also many prin- 
ciples involved in Vinaya (discipline) rules. 
Hence the necessity of calling the Third 
Council. From the text of the Sarnath 
Pillar Edict (issued very probably towards 
the last decade of Asoka's rule) we observe 
that Asoka was very anxious to suppress 
schism (sanghabheda) which brought about 
disunity among the members of the Bud- 
dhist Church. So he prescribed in that 
edict the penalty for schism. Не, it seems, 
addressed the Mahamütras (possibly the 
Dharma-mahamatras) instructing them to 
see that no person was allowed to cause 
division in the Church (the Sangha). 
declares in that edict the punishment for 
such an offence. Не says: ‘Whosoever, a 
monk or a nun, shall break up the Sangha 
shall be caused to put on white robes and 
compelled to dwell in another residence, 
ie, not the monastery.” А copy of this 
royal order to the Mahamatras was posted 
in the king's highway (samsarana) An- 
other copy was made accessible to the lay- 
disciples. All these persons should attend 
the fast-day (uposatha) service and make 
themselves inspired with confidence in this 
ordinance. ‘The high State officers were 
directed to enforce this prescribed decree 
of expulsion on the offenders in fortified 
towns (kolas) and in the districts (vishayas) 
in accordance with the letter of this edict. 
In the Safichi Edict the monarch declares 
that it was his desire that the Sangha (the 
Church) remain united or entire and 
endure long. . 

Religious toleration in India is tradi- 
tional. Co-existence of all religious sects 
and creeds prevails even now, and more 
prominently. But the root of this tolera- 
tion may well be traced to Asoka’s reli- 
gious activities. The Emperor in his famous 
Rock Edict (Rock Edict XII) has expressed 
his considered view on 1eligious toleration 
in a most attractive manner. Therein һе 
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stated that he used to honour men of all 
religious communities with gifts and other 
kinds of reverence. Не was most con- 
cerned, however, not with sugh gifts etc., 
but with his desire to see that there 
should be a growth of the essentials in all 
sects (Ssarvapasandanain ^ süra-vrddhih) ; 
but he thought that the root of this growth 
lay in restraint of speech (vaco-gu pti). This 
restraint is thus explained in the edict: 
“There should not be reverence (only) to 
one’s own sect (atmapüsandapüjd) and 
disparagement of other sects (parapa- 
sandagarha).’ In Aégoka’s opinion, all 


‘other sects ought to be honoured by all 


men in all ways. Thus acting, they would 
be able to promote their own sect and 
benefit the other sects. Acting otherwise, 
they would hurt their own sect and harm 
other sects. He also thinks that if people 
show devotion to their own sect only for 
its glorification and blame other sects, they 
thereby injure severely their -own sect. 
So the monarch declares that concord 
(samavaya) is commendable and the result 
of this would be that men of all sects 
would willingly hear each other's dharma. 
He only wishes that men belonging to all 
sects should be versed in many lores and 
stick to virtuous deeds, So Asoka spoke 
to the Dharma-mahamatras and other high 
State officers, adding that he did not 
attach great importance only to making 
gifts and showing honour to men of all 
sects, but also to promoting in them the 
growth of the essentials of dharma. The 
promotion of one’s own sect and the glori- 
fication of dharma should be the chief aim 
of all men, official or non-official. Having 
an eye to such a view in his own and other 
religious communities, Asoka visited in 
the twenty-first year of his reign the village 
of Lumbini, the place of nativity of Lord 
Buddha, to offer his personal worship to 
it. He made it tax-free, subject to pay- 
ment by the villagers of only one-eighth of 
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their land produce in lieu of the usual 
rate. Again, in the fifteenth year of his 
reign Asoka enlarged the stüpa of the for- 
mer Buddha Konakamana (Kanakamuni) 
to double its size and in his twenty-first 
regnal year he visited the spot to pay his 
personal worship to it. So we find that 
A$oka believed in the worship of the pre- 
vious Buddhas and in visits to places of 
pilgrimage. In the thirteenth year of his 
reign Asoka also dedicated two caves in 
the Barabar (Khalatika-parvata) hills to 
the Ajivikas, and another cave in the same 
hills was given by some unnamed donor 
in the twentieth year of Asoka's reign- for 
the shelter (of ascetics) during the rainy 
season. 


THe DEPARTMENT OF DHARMA 


In conclusion, let us now refer to the 
matter embodied in Aéoka's Pillar Edict 
VII wherein the Emperor gives à review 
of the measures introduced by him for the 
propagation of the law of piety through- 
out his Indian dominions, up to at least 
the twenty-eighth year of his reign. The 
Emperor was anxious to evolve means by 
which he would be able to lift his people 
up through the growth of the Jaw of piety 
(dharma-vrddhih), for he was aware of the 
failure of former kings to enforce that 
law. So he arranged to cause sermons on 
the law to be preached, and ordered for 
instruction of various kinds. Не appoint- 
ed many purusas (serving agents) to ex- 
pound and expand the King's teaching on 
dharma to the people. The Rajüka officers 
were also asked to exhort the body of 
yukta officers subordinate to them. 


The institution of a new Department 
of Dharma, headed by new ministers called 
Dharma-mahaümatras may be referred to 
here. This was a new departure from the 
ordinary business of administration, made 
by A$oka in his fourteenth regnal year. 
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Very great importance was attached to this 
new organization by the Emperor, who 
employed the Dharma-mahamatras for the 
specific purpose of establishing dharma or 
the law of piety among all religious sects 
and for the good and happiness of the 
dharma-yuktas through the growth of the 
dharma. Не also asked these Dhaiima- 
mahamatras to enforce dhaima on, and 
see to the welfare and happiness of, the 
Yavanas (Greeks), the Kambojas and the 
Gandharas and other border people. 
Dharma-mahamdatras were also employed 
in the households of the Emperor's 
brothers and sisters and other relatives. 
Their duty lay specially in increasing the 
ethically good virtues of the people. 

These special high State officers woe 
entrusted also with the distribution of 
royal favours in respect of both ascetics 
and householders. They were directed to 
attend to the interests and good of all sects 
living in the King’s dominions, such as 
the Brahmanas, the Ajivikas, the Nirgran- 
thas (the Jains) and other miscellaneous 
denominations, including оГ course, thc 
Buddhist Church. The mukhyas (chiefs 
of departments) were also employed by the 
Emperor in the distribution of charities or 
alms not only on behalf of the king, but 
also on behalf of the queens, the princes, 
and his other sons by other women. Asoka, 
in this way, asked all people to imitate 
the royal example of doing virtuous deeds 
and, conforming to the royal instruction, to 
obey their parents and elders and to show 

. seemly behaviour towards the Brahmanas, 
the Sramanas, towards all miserable and 
wretched persons, and even towards slaves 
and servants. ‘The King did not attach 
much importance to royal regulations re- 
garding -the law of -piety, but gave the 
highest value to niddhyáti, i.e., reflection 
on the dharma and full acceptance of its 
principles, which alone will lead to the 
growth of dharma resulting in avihüinsü 
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(want of injury or violence) and analambha 
(avoidance of sacrificial slaughter) Непсе 
he commanded the issue of royal edicts 
which were to be engraved on stone pillars 
and slabs of rock wherever they existed. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


We have not yet mentioned Asoka’s rela- 
tion with foreign kingdoms or States. It 
appears from Rock Edict XIII that Asoka’s 
administration had also a department of 
foreign affairs. Тһе system of embassies 
in foreign lands, of which we read so much 
in Kautilya’s Arthasastra, was in vogue 
during A$oka's reign. Не kept ambassa- 
dorial.relations not only with Antioch's 
Theos of Syria, but with four other distant 
foreign rulers, namely Ptolemy II Phila- 
delphos of Egypt (285-247 s.c), Antigons 
Gonatas of Macedonia (278-7 to 239 в.с.), 
Magas of Cyrene in North Africa, west of 
Egypt (с. 285-258 в.с) and Alexander of 
Epirus (с. 272-255 в.с.) or according to 
some scholars Alexander of Corinth (с. 
252-244 в.с.). To all of these he advanced, 
through diitas or political messengers, 
his own view that the chief conquest lay 
only in dharma-vijaya, i.e. the victory of 
the law of piety. These foreign kingdoms 
in the west, as well as the unconquered 
southern States of the Cholas and Pandyas 
as far as Tamraparni, and also some coun- 
tries included in his own dominion, namely, 


The Beloved ‘of the Gods desires for all beings non-injuty, self-control, 


impartiality, and gentleness. 
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those of the Ionians (Greeks), the Kam- 
bojas (a race of people living in the 
Himalayan region of the west), the Nabha- 
pantis of Nabhaga, th» Bhojas (the people 
who occupied the Ellichpur area in Berar), 
the Pitinikas (probably the people near 
about Paithan or old Pratisthüna on the 
Godavari), the Andhras and the Pulindas 
(probably the hill-tribes of that name іп 
the hill areas of the Vindhya and Satpura 
ranges), all followed the instruction in the 
law of piety as promulgated by Asoka. 
The King added in that edict that the 
people in these foreign countries, and the 
tribal and other реорЕ living at great dis- 
tances in his own kingdom, and even in 
those other countries where his envoys did 
not penetrate, the people, on hearing of 
A$oka's ordinances preached on the law of 
piety, апа of his instruction оп dharma, 
followed them in practice. 

. The King even forbade his sons and 
great-grandsons to th:nk of making new 
conquests by war. Не wanted to bring it 
home to their minds that the real conquest 
is the conquest through the law of piety, 
as it avails for good both in this world 
and the next. This may be regarded as 
a source of the mocern pafica-sila, the 
method adopted by certain countries of 
both East and West. In Asoka's reign the 
sound of the war-drun (bherighosa) turn- 
ed into the sound o? dharma (dharma- 
ghosa). 


Rock ігіст XIII. 
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B. D. NAG CHAUDHURI, M.SC., рир (смлг.) 


An eminent scientist, Professor B. D. Мар Chaudhuri is 
Palit Professor of Physics at the University College of 
Science, Calcutta, and Acting Director of the Saha Institute 


of Nuclear Physics. 


The following is an outline of the 


talk he gave at the Institute last December to mark the 
birth centenary of Jagadish Chandra Bose. 


Р | НЕ hundred years since the birth of 
Acharya Jagadish Chandra Bose 

spans the entire period of the birth 
and coming of age of Indian science, as 
well as the renaissance of the nation. Jaga- 
dish Chandra Bose contributed to both in 
no small measure. 

Born a hundred years-ago, on 30th 
November, 1858, most probably in Mymen- 
singh, then in East Bengal, Jagadish 
Chandra Bose lived his early life in rural 
districts. His father Bhagawan Chandra 
Bose, then Deputy Magistrate of Mymen- 
singh and one of the early graduates of the 
Calcutta University, sent him to a near-by 
village pathasala rather than to a Govern- 
ment school. i 

Jagadish Chandra ` was strongly in- 
fluenced by his father’s love for the tradi- 
tional village life, and he imbibed from 
him during those early years a love for the 
culture and traditions of his country. This 
love developed into a deep attachment, 
and determined the perspective from which 
he later viewed scientific and social life. 
He was one of those in this country who 
looked back and ahead at the same time. 

When he was thirteen years old Jagadish 
Chandra was sent to Calcutta to join St. 
Xavier's School. From that time on he 
lived in Calcutta:except fot the few years 
he spent in England and his occasional 
trips in this country and abroad. Не 
looked on Mymensingh as his home and 
visited it occasionally. 


From his youth, Jagadish Chandra Joved 
beauty in nature. Не spent vacations 
roaming the hill slopes of the Himalayas, 
enjoying the beauty. During one such trip 
in the £erai he caught an infection which 
caused him a lot of suffering ; and at Cam- 
bridge persistent fever forced him to leave 
ihe study of medicine and take up the 
natural science course. If Jagadish Chandra 
the man was the product of his close asso- 
ciation with village life at Mymensingh 
апа the tráditions of his country, Jagadish 
Chandra the scientist was certainly the 
product of the years he spent at Camb1idge 
associating with men like Lord Rayleigh, 
with whom he studied physics, and Pro- 
fessor Vines with whom he studied botany. 
These scientists encouraged him to take 
up'the teaching profession ; and an intro- 
duction from Lord Rayleigh to Lord 
Ripon, the then Viceroy, secured him his 
first appointment as Professor of Phvsics 
at the Presidency College, Calcutta. 


Towarps А UNIFIED VISION 
e. 


Bose spent the next thirty years of his 
life at the Presidency College and retired 
іп 1915 as Emeritus Professor. The two 
strongly different currents—that of culture 
and that of science—never became contra- 
dictory in him. Rather, in him, they were 
fused into an imaginative and spacious 
outlook which led him to search for new 
pathways in science, ` 
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Bose was not only a pioneer in science 
and research work, but the first exponent 
of experimental research in India. He 
brought to his method of research certain 
qualities rare among scientists; he also 
tried to synthesize the various sciences. He 
put the strongest stress on experimental 
skill and invention, and he was keen to 
relate scientific truths to India's traditional 
spiritual truths. These qualities are all of 
abiding value to modern society, and the 
success of the unique research institution 
created and built up by him is in some 
measure a token of the survival and accept- 
ance of the values of which he was such a 
strong exponent. 

Bose’s pursuit of scientific truth led him 
into various fields of science. The problems 
that confronted him were not of interest 
only for the moment ; they came to him as 
a result of his deliberate seeking for pat- 
terns in nature. Не tried to find one 
scheme embracing all things living and 
non-living, and then through that scheme 
to investigate all living things, plant and 
animal. However, this breadth of vision, 
which he derived from a successful synthe- 
sis of his scientific training and the tradi- 
tional outlook, was always effectively held 
in restraint by the requirements of objec- 
tive and rigorous experimentation in which 
he firmly believed. 

During the first ten years of his appoint- 
ment Bose did not seriously engage in re- 
search. Nevertheless, he built up, in the 
course of these years, a laboratory at the 
Presidency College to «arry out physical 
experiments, and he started giving lectures 
with experimental demonstrations for 
which he became justly famous. Не was 
also probably the first in India to take up 
scientific hobbies like photography and 
recording of voices. Не was particularly 
interested in photographing historical sites. 
These hobbies, built around nature and 
science, renewed his love for his country 
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and its culture and traditions. With his 
wife, he travelled widely in India. He 
visited holy places lice Budh Gaya and 
Puri, the ancient caves and rock-cut temples 
at Ajanta and Ellora, ancient archaeol- 
ogical sites like Нагаррӣ and Pataliputra, 
and scenes of natural beauty such as 
Badrinath, Kedernath. and Kashmir. 


As he matured he scught a unified vision 
of life in which beacty, truth, and tradi- 
tion fused in one glorious pattern. His 
need to seek truth manifested itself in his 
growing devotion to science. It was this 
growing urge for truth that finally brought 
about his vow on hm 384th birthday to 
devote the remainde- of his life to the 
furtherance of scient fic knowledge. But 
Bose's search for scientific knowledge was 
not a narrow ideal. His sensiliveness to 
beauty and his love cf his country and its 
ancient heritage moulded his devotion to 
science into a search for a profound сопсер- 
tion of a synthesis between science and 
Indian culture. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH SHORT WAVE 
LENGTHS 


In the laboratories at the Presidency 
College, he plunged nto experiments with 
electromagnetic or radio waves, which 
Clerk Maxwell had predicted nearly a 
hundred years earlier, and Hertz had de- 
monstrated only some fourteen years 
earlier. Тһе prope-ties of these electro- 
magnetic or radio waves were then being 
investigated by various scientists such as 
Lodge, Marconi, Righi, and others in 


Europe. 
With rare experimental skill Bose 
constructed his own instruments. These 


were bits of mineral crystal, odd pieces of 
wire, and a few electrical meters With his 
apparatus he prodiced extremely short 
radio waves—wave-engths of one centi- 
metre or less compared to wavelengths of 
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several metres that were being produced by 
his contemporaries in Europe. These 
extremely short radio waves, he de- 
monstrated, behaved very much like light 
waves. They were reflected or refracted 
by objects. However, they could pass 
through brick walls, which ordinaty light 
could not. These extraordinary properties 
of short waves were not appreciated until 
fifty years later. In radar, which is now 
used by ships, aeroplanes, and military 
instalations for observing objects that 
cannot be seen because they are too far 
away or hidden by clouds or fog, these 
centimetre length short waves have be- 
come extremely useful. But it is only 
during the last fifteen years that centi- 
metre length waves have been found of 
use, 

In these days when we take radio, 
television, and even radar for granted, it 
is relevant to recall the demonstration 
given by Bose in 1895 in a public lecture 
at which the Lieutenant Governor of 
Bengal was present. He demonstrated the 
ability of his electric waves to travel from 
the lecture ruom, through the walls of an 
intervening room and passage, to a third 
room at a distance of 75 feet. "There they 
were detected and used to explode a minia- 
ture mine and ring a telephone bell. Such 
an experiment even today is counted as 
extremely entertaining and instructive. 

It is interesting now to see retrospective- 
ly that while most of Bose's contemporaries, 
like Lodge and Marconi, were concerned 
with radio waves with wavelengths of 
several metres, which have been in use for 
the last forty years in radio broadcasting, 
Bose's investigations were concerned main- 
ly with extremely short wavelengths. For 
a long time these very short radio waves 
remained a scientific curiosity almost till 
the beginning of the Second World War. 
Then radio wavelengths of three centi- 
metres found general use because of those 
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almost optical properties and the power 
of penetration which Bose had demon- 
strated fifty years earlier. 


THE BORDER FIELD 


It was while working with radio waves 
that Bose noticed that one of the instru- 
ments, called a coherer, used for the 
detection of radio waves, showed signs of 
being, as it were, tired after constant usc, 
and refused to detect. When left alone 
for some time these coherers recovered 
and again became normal and able to 
detect radio waves. These detectors or 
coherers were usually made of metal fillings 
or bits of fine metal wire, looscly packed 
together. Bose was greatly struck by this 
phenomenon. It was something akin to 
the fatigue shown by living organisms, 
followed by recovery after rest. The detcc- 
tion by the coherer on the impingemeat of 
radio waves seemed to him something very 
like the response to stimuli of living organ- 
isms which, too, get fatigued and recover 
after rest. From the time of this discovery 
Bose gradually became engrossed in a 
border field where the behaviour ol 
inorganic matter and that of living things 
evinced great similarity. : 

Living systems are recognized generally 
by five .fundamental properties, viz 
(г) assimilation, (ii) growth, (ші) reproduc- 
tion, (iv) irritability or the capacity to re- 
spond to stimulus, and (v) adaptability or 
capacity to respond. to stimulus in a selec- 
tive or differential] manner. 


Biologists have tried to define life 
as а dynamic equilibrium in a complex 
system consisting of proteins, fats, car 
bohydrates, sterols, water, etc. It is an 
energy system whose energy is turned 
to maintaining itself. Five properties of 
life are connected with this mainte- 
nance of the energy system and with 
passing it оп. Of these, we may mention 
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6) nutrition, ie. the process by which the 
system replenishes itself with more energy 
of a suitable kind, (ij) mass movement of 
its parts, which is intrinsically developed, 
such as locomotion, feediog, etc, and 
(ім) reproduction, which is generation of a 
new system independent of itself. 

Bose was mainly concerned with only 
one of these aspects of a living system, 
namely, that of irritability or the capacity 
to respond to external stimuli. Some of his 
best known experiments were with a 
familiar plant — mimosa pudica. Не 
showed that when this plant was subjected 
to an electric shock of moderate intensity, 
it responded in the same manner as it 
would when touched mechanically. The 
contraction and fall of the leaf were ex- 
perimentally shown to be due to the expul- 
sion of cell water induced by stimulation 
which was carried to other parts of the 
organism. Bose invented sensitive instru- 
ments to measure the changes in the elec- 
tric potential that followed the mechani- 
cal response to stimulation. He was also 
keenly interested in the electric potentials 
observed in all living things under various 
kinds of activity and stimulation. At one 
time he was inclined to the opinion, that 
electrical potentials play an important 
róle in the functions of various types of 
organs such as nerves and muscles. It was 
from this wide interest in all living organ- 
isms that he gradually developed a special- 
ized interest in plant physiology. 

Bose decided to work with plants be- 
cause these were simpler living organisms 
than animals and were easier to ехрегі- 
ment with. His work on plants, however, 
was strongly biassed towards physics. Іп 
fact, he showed that plants responded to 
stimulation and became tired after repeat- 
ed stimulation. Their response decreased 
when a poison was introduced, and in- 
creascd when a stimulant was given. In 
fact а stimulant could be used as an anti- 
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dote to a poison. He built an aj 
consisting of tin wires dipped in 
water and the response of the i 
system was recorded in a galvarom 
showec. that substances like a small: 
of soda added to the water incre: 
electrical response of the system 
oxalic acid, when added to the 
decreased the response. In опе: 
experiments, Bose, after demonstra 
parallel effects in plants and ordin 
living systems, said to his audi 
London, ‘Amongst such phenome: 
can we draw a line of demarcation 
here the physical process ends ar 
the physiological begins? Мо suci 
exists. Do not the two sets of rec 
us of some property of matter that 
mon and persistent?’ 

A similar experiment was made 
hoeffer, a well-known German 
chemist, with iron wire suitably tr 
is interesting to quote Bonhoef 
marks: ‘It is indeed most astonish 
iron wire and nerve, which from th 
cal point of view differ so епо 
function in such a similar way. 
not seem credible that the vario 
tonal properties in which the twc 
resemble each other could be inde 
or show such accidental simulariti 
existence of a threshold of activ: 
a refractory period, of a transmi 
activation, of a tendency to give 1 
reactions, and a suggestion that 
called accommodation effects : 
missing in the model, indicate 
these properties, so uncommon in 
chemistry, are in some way related 
other. 

‘Credit goes probably to Bose 
structing the first inorganic model 
tric response to stimulation show: 
ing tissues. He was also correct in 
interpretation of the response рім 
being a skin effect, but later bis 
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ments with metal wire models led him to 
the molecular disturbance theory of re- 
sponse.' 

Тһе models discussed above have a great 
deal of similarity in response to stimula- 
tion in living systems, but they are inade- 
quate in certain respects. In living systems 
the responses are usually of such character 
as to favour the continued existence of the 
individual or species, Le. the normal re- 
sponses to stimulation have a regulative or 
adaptive character. This is also true of 
the complicated responses іп higher 
animals. Till recently no inorganic models 
were suggested which imitated the behav- 
iour of the central nervous system in higher 
animals. Now, however, people today are 
thinking of electronic brains, self-propelled 
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missiles, and radar directed anti-aircraft 
guns. Such mechanisms have greater 
similarity to the purposive action in higher 
animals. A new science called ‘cybernatic’ 
has recently developed which deals with the 
entire field of control and communication 
either in machines or in animals. 

We have today, in our vision of things 
to come, various kinds of automation which 
іп a great measure bring the world of the 
non-living close to the living systems. It is 
perhaps time to ask ourselves some deeper 
questions ; questions that Bose himself in- 
tuitively felt but did not put into words. 
Has matter itself the inherent property 
that gave rise to life? What is this deep 
seated property and what are its manifesta- 
tions? How can we seek it? 


The spectacle of a dying animal affects us painfully ; we can see its struggles 


and, sympathetically, feel something of its pain. The unseen agony of a plant 
leaves us indifferent. To a being with eyes a million times more sensitive than 
ours, the struggles of a dying plant would be visible and therefore distressing. 
Bose’s instrument endows us with this more than microscopical acuteness of 
vision. The poisoned flower manifestly writhes before us. ‘The last moments 
are so distressingly like those of a man, that we are shocked by the newly 
revealed spectacle of them into a hitherto unfelt sympathy. 

Sensitive souls, whom a visit to the slaughter-house has converted to 
vegetarianism, will be well advised, if they do not want to have their menu still 
further reduced, to keep clear of the Bose Institute. After watching the murder 
of a plant, they will probably want to confine themselves to a strictly mineral 
diet... . 

Life exists, manifestly, in a small part of the world we know. How did 
it get there? There are two possible answers. Either it was, at a given moment, 
suddenly introduced into a hitherto completely inanimate world from outside 
and by a kind of miracle. Or else it was, with consciousness, inherent in the 
ultimate particles of matter and, from none latent, gradually extrinsicated 
itself in ever-increasingly complicated and perfect forms. In the present state 
of knowledge . . . the second answer seems the more likely to be correct. If it 
is correct, then one might expect that inanimate matter would behave in the 
ee way as does matter which is admittedly animate. Bose has shown that 
it does. 


Aldous Huxley in Jesting Pilate, after a visit 
to the Bose Institute in Calcutta, 


INSTITUTE: NEWS: 


UE to indisposition, Professor 
|) Tripurari Chakravarti was unable 
to hold his classés on the Santi 
Parvan section of the Mahabharata ; there- 


fore the usual Monday classes were sus- 
pended during the month of April. 
* * * 


Swami Omkarananda held his usual 
weekly class on Wednesday. He completed 
his series of talks on the Katha Upanisad 
and began a new series on the Кепа 
Upanisad. Four classes were held during 
the month and the average attendance was 
310. 

* * * 
91 volumes were added to the library's 
- accession list during the month of April. 
526 books were classified and catalogued. 
During the month, 648 books were lent and 
98 issued for reference. The average daily 


attendance in the Reading Room was 
between 50 and 60 readers. 
» ж * 

In April, 25 students of the Institute's 
Hindi classes sat for the Prarambhika, and 
22 for the Pravega, examination conducted 
by the West Bengal Rashtra Bhasha 
Prachar Samity. 

* * * 

А study circle meets twice a week at the 
Institute to read Ramakrishna-Vivekananda 
literature. All those interested are invited 
to attend. The reading is in Bengali. 

* * * 


Daily classes are conducted in the Insti- 


tute’s Sanskrit Catuspathi under the 
direction of Pandit Dinesh Chandra 
Bhattacharya, 59501, Taraka-Vedanta- 


tirtha. At present seven students are study- 
ing Pafícadaíi and Gita Bhasya. 


MAY LECTURES 


Sudhir Kumar Nandi, M.A., LL.B, D.Phil. 
Pravas Jivan Chaudhuri, M.A., M.Sc., Ph.D. 


Sudhansu Mohan Banerjee, M.A., B.L., I.A. & A.S. 
Principal Amiya Kumar Mazumdar, M.A. 


Principal Amiya Kumar Mazumdar, M.A. 


) At 6 p.m. 

May 2 The Aesthetics of Rabindranath (Il) 
Speaker : 
President: 

May 9 The Structure of the Bengali Language | 
Speaker: Punya Sloka Ray, M.A., D.Phil. 
President: Sukumar Sen, M.A,, Ph.D. 

May 16 Табо and His Influence on the West 
Speaker: 
President: 

May 23 Meaning and Truth in Poetry 
Speaker: | Abu Sayeed Ayyub, М.А. 
President: 

May 30 Social Co-operation and Progress 


Speaker: 
President: 


K. P. Chattopadhava, M.A. 
Principal K. N. Sen, M.A, 
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From time Immemorial NEEM (Margosa) has 
been recognised for Its wonderful antiseptic and "Ae 
astringent properties throughout India, ЖЕУ - 
These intrinsic properties of NEEM have been 
malntalned In NEEM TOOTH PASTE and are 
responsible. for its- high efficacy. ~ - ZEE 
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modern dental hyglene, beneficial for teeth 
and gums and as such no other Tooth Paste 
can be compared to Neem Tooth Paste. - - 
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for advancement of 
medical science 
wand service to humanity, 


For a drug industry, the co-ordination of the three units, namel 
‘ug industry, : , namely (a) Research and C 
(b) Clinical Study and (c) Production is the spearhead of advance. "Bengal ieee 


Co. Ltd., the premier institution for manufacture of Biological i 
i and Ph - 
ducts, has harnessed and co-ordinated these thřee units ; овса ар ағыны 
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The Bengal Immunity Ressarch Institnte—at 39, ower 
Circular Road, Calcutta-16. Researches carrie on: 
G) fundamental research; (и) improvement, :сапа- 
ardisation and evaluation of medicaments; (i) 
improvement of existing processes; (iv) development 
of newer techniques; (v) research for newer crugs, 
(vi) mter-alhed problems.” Fully equipped with an 
up-to-date library, physico-chemical & other appl.ances 
and a museum of Indian medicinal plants 





The Bengal Immunity Therapeutic Ward—at В, С. Kar 
Medical College Hospitals, Calcutta, consisting of 24 
beds, fully equipped and maintained by the Company. М 
Here full facilities are available for testing the efficacy | 
of drugs evolved. ? 


CLINICAL 
STUDY. 





The Bengal Immunity Laboratory—at Вагапайоте, 
24 Parganas, manned by efficient technical staff and 
equipped with various appliances for the production 
of Sera, Vaccines, Organo-therapeutic product: like 
Liver, Pituitary, Adrenaline, Bile salts, etc, vanous 
pharmaceutical preparations and a large number of 
modern synthetic drugs. 
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THE MIND SUPREME 


BATUKNATH BHATTACHARYA, M.A., BL. 


Sri Batuknath Bhattacharya was formerly Professor of 
English at the Surendranath College, Calcutta. The follow- 
ing is the text of a lecture he gave at the Institute on 
September 20, 1958, 


has explored two subjects of unfad- 

ing interest: bimself and the world 
around. Every step forward brings fuller 
knowledge, but the glimmering horizon 
ever recedes. Today he finds that his dis- 
coveries, whether of his own mind and 
body or of his environment, are nowhere 
near completeness. The exploration of 
human nature and its possibilities, as Julian 
Huxley said, has scarcely begun. This 
remark merely underlines the deepening 
mystery which the inquiring spirit of the 
age finds in the inner world; but the 
mystery of the outer world is, in extent if 
not in quality, even more tremendous. 
And between the two we are in unfathomed 
depths. ‘The mystery of things, it has been 
sagely said, is their true truth. Whether 
as homo faber ог homo sapiens—the tech- 


NT the dawn of civilization man 


nician or the scientist—man has recently 
been fast multiplying the marvels of the 
immensity of space around himself. In the 
three spheres in which he exists, the cosmic, 
the biological, and the psycho-social, he has 
added new dimensions to his knowledgc. 
Man has thus proved himself the distilla- 
tion of the universe, 


EXPANDING UNIVERSE 


'The frontier of the universe has now 
been pushed out to 500 million light 
years. In each direction a range of 300 
million light years is within the ken of the 
instruments so far perfected. And this 
inconceivably vast universe is said still to 
be growing in size and has been likened 
to a rubber balloon being steadily inflated. 
Its farthest galaxies are rushing away, 
according to different estimates, at the rate 
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of thousands of miles a second. The modern 
mind infers that this expanse is finite but 
unbounded, as a sharply curved and small 
universe only ten thousand million years 
old. According to another computation it 
is now 1,840 million years since the starting 
of the universe. Before this date what was 
the form in which matter existed? Did 
this phenomenal world spring from 
nothing? Did creation issue from a void? 
The query still awaits an answer, even as 
it did in the time of the Nasadiya-sükta: 
Whence came this universe? What did it 
become and what did it not? He alone 
knows—if any knows at all—who is the 
overseer in the highest heavens. Тһе bodies 
which are scattered through this bound- 
less space are said to be 1 billion to 30 or 
40 billions of spheres and nebulae, spirals, 
and galaxies—these island universes in the 
ocean of space, by their number and size, 
appal the imagination. One star in a 
hundred thousand, it is said, has a planet 
in the small zone where life is possible. 
At this rate speculative science calculates 
many million habitable worlds of which 
our earth is but a single tiny unit. 

These wonders of the immensity of 
space are matched by the marvels of the 
minuteness found in the inorganic world. 
The behaviour of electrons— particles, 
some in diameter one fifty-thousandth of 
an atom and of protons in streams of 
energy revolving in patterns of multiple 
dimensions, which can be imaged only by 
mathematical symbols and formulae, beats 
back all attempts to form a mental picture 
of them. Each atom tuxns out to be a 
miniature solar system. 

Against this background of matter in- 
finitesimal and infinitely large, appears the 
wonder of life, self-reproducing, self-trans- 
forming substance. Іп this phase the pro- 
cess of inorganic change is arrested and 
countered by features and functions alto- 
gether unlike. Nature seems here to reverse 
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gear. Aggregation replaces dissipation. 
The elements come to be figured, and 
there is no limit to structural variety. 
'The power of environment is for the 
moment held back. Instead of inertia 
there is spontaneous movement. A system- 
atic increase in dissimilarities cancels 
the inorganic tendency towards sameness 
through waste or decay. As a result of 
the enormous capacity of growth and 
intricacy, structural persistence with novel 
mutations animates creation and presents 
about a quarter of a million of known 
species of plants and nearly a million 
varielies of animal organisms of which 
about half the number is different kinds 
of insects only. This picture takes по 
account of forms of life—flora and fauna— 
that have had their day and are now 
extinct, nor of the almost invisible world 
of micro-organisms—viruses, bacteria, cor- 
puscles, and parasites—within or without 
other organisms. 


Man AND His MiND 


Almost at the top of this scale of life is 
man—the, product of a long process of 
organic development, ‘the quintessence of 
dust, the paragon of animals’. And the 
last marvel that climaxes the series is man’s 
mind. Тһе mind knows all these and 
itself besides. It mirrors the far-stretched 
cosmic panorama and is the instrument of 
self-awareness in matter. It is designed to 
link together and impose law and order 
on the otherwise meaningless welter of 
events. In man it is both conscious and 
self-conscious, knows-—-and knows that it 
knows. It seeks besides to reach beyond 
itself by diving into the depths of the 
subconscious and soaring to the heights 
of the superconscious. But mind, as it 
enwraps life every moment and is so easily 
taken for granted, suffers the fate of an 
officious agent ever at band, but unasked. 
It is, therefore, in ordinary thinking, given 
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less than its due as a formative principle 
in life and as an organizer in the phenom- 
enal world. What is the nature of this 
supreme róle of mind as a cosmic product 
and as a shaping agent? 

Philosophers of science hold that mind 
or sentience extends as far as life itself. 
A cursory glance at biological evolution, 
which links human organisms with plants 
and animals, almost inescapably suggests 
it Тһе stream of organic life itself must 
have evolved by continuity from non- 
living matter. But the primal life-unit.— 
protozoa, protoplasm, or nucleo-protein— 
has so far eluded the scientific technique 
of production. Life, its source and its 
sustainer, food, are nature's closely guarded 
secrets and attempts to create them chemi- 
cally have so far yielded only the labora- 
tory mud-pie. But whatever its origin, in 
the ascent of life from the simple proto- 
plasmic cell to forms of many cells, then 
to the many-tissued such as the sea- 
anemone, to the many-organed (worms or 
molluscs) to new physical and mechanical 
levels (crustacea and fish) to a superior 
organization of reproduction (insects and 
reptiles), new levels of behaviour (birds, 
mammals, and social insects), new methods 
of integration and  temperature-adjust- 
ment, and finally the system of glands and 
the temperature-regulating mechanism of 
the higher vertebrates—throughout this 
vast evolutionary movement an inherent 
urge rises upwards in steps and tends to 
elevate the creature above the mercy of his 
environment and to free consciousness 
from accident. 

In the progressive movement of life on 
earth which has gone on for three hundred 
million years, varied have been the for- 
tunes of the countless species, the moulds 
in which life appeared. Huge animals like 
mammoths and dinosaurs, which could 
crush others by sheer weight, have dropped 
out of the race. Some have perished in 
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sudden climatic changes or in conflict with 
enemies who were stronger. Others have 
lived on at the same level, others again 
have acquired new organs and powcrs and 
emerged into a fuller and freer life. 
Evolution comprises these different trends 
and processes of adaptation, mutation, and 
natural selection. Amidst the countless 
experiments in the higher organization of 
life-matter, one jet, one strain of many 
streams, throughout the whole, has re- 
tained its. essential intensity, travelling 
from the one-cell organism to man and to 
self-conscious awareness. The life force 
has tended throughout to concentrate on 
the brain. 

Adaptation led to the emergence of new 
organs and the transformation of the 
species, aiming at the creature’s equilib- 
rium with his environment. This en- 
sured its survival, but, where complete, it 
meant also stagnation. In physical endow- 
ment, in protective, defensive equipment, 
man is less perfectly adapted to his 
environment than most other creatures. 
Life’s progressive urge stopped in other 
creatures with the evolution of a final 
form. They were therefore specialized, 
while man is still unspecialized. This 
incompleteness. іп his make-up, the plastic- 
ity of human nature, has been his incen- 
tive and has been more than offset by his 
unique  neuro-psychical system. The 
physiological development of man ceased 
at the threshold of the Stone Age, since 
when his growth has been progressively on 
the psychical plane. 


THE MYSTERIOUS ORGANIZER 


Mystery seems to overhang each critical 
stage in the progressive movement. The 
inherent urge of molecules to draw in and 
assimilate their constituents from the 
elemental environment and thereby to 
grow and reproduce is the primal mystery. 
То eat is to tear down protein and reform 
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it so that it may, as a single fluid, serve 
to feed and repair the different organs. 
What is the organizer, the X that differen- 
tiates? The protein molecule, a propor- 
tioned mixture of carbon, hydrogen, 
oxygen, and nitrogen built up around one 
atom of magnesium, turns into chlorophyll 
and, with an atom of copper, forms the 
blood of inferior animals like snails; 
while in human blood (haemoglobin) there 
is an atom of iron. These vital fluids 
account for vast sectors of organic life and 
their derivative phenomena. Normal cells 
multiply by self-division, and organize 
themselves into organs of the right size 
and pattern. Organs are the products of 
the interaction of the environment and 
the organism. A spot on the body’s sur- 
face sensitive to light ultimately turns into 
the organ of vision. A desire long enough 
continued tends to express itself in an 
organ, it is said. It seems to illustrate the 
Indian philosophical idea that the body is 
but a material expression of states of 
mind. The phenomenal world is a pro- 
jection of our psyche. 

The basic wonder of the universe, 
according to evolutionists, is the self- 
creation оҒ novelty. In the transition 
from one great division of the animal 
kingdom t9 another, from the aquatic 
plants and animals to the amphibians ; 
from the amorphous, or jelly-like, to the 
crusted or shell-covered, and thence to the 
skeletal; from the asexual to the sexual; 
from wriggling to crawling; from swing- 
ing to walking; from creeping to flying ; 
and also in the variations or mutations 
within a stock ; in all, the advance is like 
a sudden jump, an unpredictable. emer- 
gence of a new feature. Тһе ‘hypothesis 
of special creation is now rejected, but 
there are gaps and missing links in tlie 
series of transformations at which Ше 
evolutionist pauses, for explanation. Devel- 
opment has hence. been called: a true 
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epigenesis—the bringing into existence of 
a new and more complex organization. 

` But from the broad outline of the fabric 
of evolution, whatever the breaks or 
lacunae, a continuous direction, an іп- 
creasing purpose, a progressive design, 
manifests itself. As the outcome of many 
experiments, of a long process of trial and 
error, the end-product is man. Не is not 
a descendant of the anthropoid ape but a 
departure from an ancestral stock from 
which apes also sprang; and the aim 
throughout has been to organize in а 
dynamic form awareness of unlimited 
potentialities. Апа so du Nouy, in his 
Human Destiny, concluded that man had 
been willed. 


CREATION OR CREATIVE ENERGY? 


Indian theistic thought on this point is 
expressed in a classic stanza of the Srimad 
Bhagavatam: “Тһе Lord by his own 
invincible power created diverse cities for 
his habitation ; trees and reptiles, beasts 
and birds, wasps and fish, but, not satisfied 
with them, He fashioned man, who by his 
intelligence can know Brahman and so at 
last find contentment and joy.’ 


Short of the theistic implication, the 
advanced evolutionist of our day assigns 
a like rôle to man. He does not accept the 
materialist view that life is without cause 
or goal, an irresponsible particle of matter 
blown about by a whirlwind of purposeless 
forces. Sri Aurobindo pointed out the first 
paradox of the theory of evolution more 
than a generation ago as showing ‘no in- 
telligent cause, no aim, no 1aison d'étre, but 
simply an automatic deployment, a combi- 
nation, a self-adaptation of means to ends 
without any knowledge or intention in the 
adaptation' Even then, he remarked, the 
idea of a mighty life other than the material 
principle working in it and иров it had 
begun'to dominate the advanced thought 
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of Europe. This attitude has become 
more definite of late; and so' Julian 
Huxley in New Bottles for New Wine 
says: 'Human history, though not pro- 
duced by some external mind or absolute 
spirit, is in a very significant aspect a 
unitary naturalism—mind and matter as 
two faces or aspects of a single reality.’ 
He posits a world-stuff, a primal psycho- 
physical energy from which both mind and 
matter have grown. "Гһе monistic evolu- 
tionary hypothesis, according to him, best 
meets the known facts. Julian Huxley, in 
his Religion without Revolution, brings 
forward the view that the whole cosmos 
consists of mind-like potentialities, in- 
tensified and actualized, as electrical pro- 
perties are in dynamos or in the electric 
organs of the torpedo fish. 

But mind, even if it be a derivative 
from matter, its substratum, is, in its 
nature and functions, quite alien. It 
works by laws peculiar to itself. The 
mind, it is obvious, cannot be understood 
by a dissection of the brain, or through 
atomic analysis. ‘Matter-surely is here our 
basis, the one thing that is'and persists, 
while life, mind, or soul and all else appear 
in it as a secondary phenomenon... . 
Apparently the existence of Matter. is 
necessary to them, their existence does not 
appear to be one whit necessary to Matter.’ 
Thus wrote, in his brochure on evolution, 
the author ‘of The Life Divine. In this 
definitive magnum opus, however, he 
says: ‘In each physical body, plant or 
animal, the universal dynamic force is 
stored or active. Mind-energy, life-energy 
and physical energy are varied dynamisms 
of the one world-force, the universal 
power (fakti)' He rejects the materialistic 
assumption that the creative source of the 
higher modes in-the hierarchy of creation 
is in the lower. The higher emerges from 
the lower, he says, because it is eternally 
present in the lower, is immanent in it. 
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THE Мір 15 UNIQUE 


Attempts to reduce psychical phenomena 
to the physiological level, as seen in 
Behaviourism, are now discredited. Are 
mental states indistinguishable from organ- 
ic reflexes or conditioned reflexes? Are 
we only to move certain muscles in order 
to have the proper experiences and opera- 
tions of the inner life? Behaviourism, it 
has been remarked, is psychology without 
thought or consciousnes. Mind stands 
out as a phenomenon of intrinsic validity 
and unique in its essence. The world of 
free thought and culture cannot accept 
the Marxist view that mental or psvcho- 
logical activities are essentially by- products, 
the result and never the cause of objective 
material events. 


Тһе body being coextensive with con- 
sciousness, it comprehends all that we per- 
ceive ; it even stretches to the stars. In 
mental retrospect man relives the ages 
since the beginning. He surmounts time, 
and binds it too, and is thereby ‘the 
heritor of the bygone ages and the trustee 
of posterity’. The whole of phenomenal 
reality thus becomes a single process. The 
products of civilization have been marked 
off by convenient terms into ‘artefacts’, 
‘socifacts’, and ‘mentifacts’, the material 
products, the social institutions, and the 
works and systems of thought and belief, 
all of which together make up the sum of 
human culture. At root they are all 
reactions or: projections or organizations of 
human consciousness. So it has been said, 
‘an epoch which posits the aay of , 
thought is civilization". 


It is the mind which has elaborated the 
apparatus of civilized existence—the arts 
and exploits of peace which beautify and 
sweelen it; the norms of conduct which 
harmonize social units, groups as well as 
individuals, and adjust their relations and 
interests ; the engines which devastate and 
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spread death ; the keenness of insight, of 
superphysical thought ог supernormal 
knowledge, which spans time and space, 
probes into the mysteries of life and dis- 
solution, the origin and the end of crea- 
tion. 

Biologists hold that five to ten million 
years ago the possibilities of material and 
physiological improvement of self-produc- 
ing matter were exhausted. The hawk’s 
keenness of vision, the falcon's speed, the 
temperature-regulating mechanism in birds 
and mammals then reached finality. With 
the appearance of Лото sapiens man's 
bodily evolution also ceased and his men- 
tal evolution began. Should a new type 
of man emerge or an earlier survival 
threaten, like the Yeti, or the twenty-foot 
giant that recently scared Borneo fisher- 
men, man's superior psycho-social equip- 
ment, true speech, memory, and conceptual 
thought will effectively overcome it. His 
vital energy, no longer manifesting itself 
in physique, shows itself in discoveries of 
technique which exceed his natural organs 
in power. By the latest feats of technique 
he aspires today to shatter the isolation in 
space of his earthly habitat. No sputnik or 
‘Explorer’, it is true, could affect celestial 
gravitation or deflect an orb from its path, 
but no barrier or terror will halt man’s 
resolve to travel in space. 


CREATIVE DESIRE 


Self-transcendence is the impulse of 
man’s unique mental outfit. The impulse 
gives him the power to effect it. In this as 
in all else his wish predicts fulfilment. As 
the Vedic verse declared so long ago: ‘In 
the beginning arose Desire. It was the 
seed, the germ of the mind. The sages, by 
intense thought and deep meditation, have 
found the source of all that is in what is 
not—that is the primal indeterminate.' 

In furthering mental functions the 
grosser organs—taste and smel] and touch 
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— yield primacy to the vocal and the visual. 
Sight and speech have chiefly aided memory 
and understanding. The eye, it has been 
remarked, is the stepping stone from the 
body to the mind. It is the major window 
of the soul; through it reflection gathers 
its data about the outer world. "Тһе other 
instrument which has facilitated reflection 
and understanding has been man's system 
of glands in which the thyroid (of persistent 
effort) is more developed than the supra- 
renal (of sudden passion). Observation—a 
function of the eye—is the first of the 
proofs reason requires for the structure of 
knowledge. Sight possesses man so much, 
indeed, that it makes him take the seen 
alone as real. 

But above all, behind human evolution 
lay the texture of the brain. The cerebral 
cortex, biologists tell us, lodges over nine 
thousand millions of nerve-cells, about four 
times the population of the globe. The in- 
tricacy of the entire lay-out, and the poten- 
tials of its functions, are yet to be un- 
ravelled. They wait, for the greater part, 
perhaps, to be awakened and activated. 
Тһе electronic computor and the automat- 
ic multiple translator are samples of the 
complexities of the designing mind. Мо 
wonder that in three generations the brain 
has achieved, as in aerial travel, what 
evolution took hundreds and thousands of 
years to effect on a minor scale in bird- 
flight. 

Surpassing others, man is now out to 
surpass himself by those means with which 
he 1s inwardly endowed. While other 
creatures, in their instincts and reflex 
actions, in their unvaried course of life, 
have entered a blind alley, so to say, he is 
still on the high road. He is not a mere 
cog in the cosmic wheel, but a free being. 
Death does not simply ring down the cur- 
tain on the same drama for every unit of his 
species. It brings a fresh lease for new ex- 
ploits by the successor and a renewal of 
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opportunity. From the point of view of 
evolution nature's greatest invention for 
man has been death. Unlike asexual cells 
which do not die individually but repro- 
duce themselves only to repeat the same 
characters indefinitely, man rises like the 
fabled phoenix from the ashes, renewed in 
the next generation. 


Conscious EVOLUTION 


Thus, moving ahead, and at each step 
adding to his store of psychic insight and 
world-outlook, man today realizes, as never 
before, his place in the evolutionary move- 
ment and in the cosmic scheme. Не looks 
out like a seer on the future course of 
development. The life force now working 
psychically, all society is seen to be a 
psychic unity. Тһе realms of knowledge 
will be integrated in a synthetic interpreta- 
tion of all experience. Reality is to be one 
and man its prophet and pioneer. 

Throughout the vista of his enormous 
past he has been, like other creatures, Jed 
by the blind impulses nature implanted in 
him. Henceforward he is to be the pilot 
of a new venture, conscious evolution. 
This new concept of his destiny, a common 
enterprise of world development which has 
been termed ‘transhumanism’, will re- 
orient for him ethics as well as religion. 
Тһе entire species is to share an integrated 
body of knowledge, ideas, and attitudes. 
Set squarely in his relation with the uni- 
verse, being not only a part of the cosmic 
process, but an active agent in it, he will 
no longer seek personal ambition or 
superior status or achievement for himself 
alone as a set-off against his minor róle as 
an individual. Thus exalted,-he will not 
henceforth feel his individuality as a nar- 
row prison. It will be the root of unlimited 
freedom, his spring-board to infinity. His 
religion will be the reaction of his whole 
personality to the experience of the 
universe as а whole. 
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АП these hopes and aspirations are 
grounded in the basic homogeneity о! the 
human mind. So it has been truly said 
that 'men are at one in the submarine 
depths of their psychic life’. This has been 
the bond of the ages, tying together in- 
dividual lives through space and time. 
Through this essential unity of the psyche 
we are limbs, members, one of another, 
although we know directly no consciousness 
save our own. Апа together we form a 
totality of intelligence which, if anything, 
is to be the key, the open sesame, to all 
Reality. When Tagore met Einstein, the 
poet argued that there was no truth beyond 
what was known, or to Бе known, by this 
community of minds, past, present, and 
future. The contrary was the view of the 
great physicist, who held that there would 
always be a stretch of truth beyond our 
human knowledge. This apparent contra- 
diction really points between the two, the 
stimulus to endless striving, on the one 
hand, and the unbounded faith in man's 
ultimate success, on the other. 


OBJECTIVE REALITY—A MYSTERY 


An all-time riddle that Reality, as the 
Sphinx, poses to man is whether the senses 
reveal to us the universe as it is or whether 
it conceals an unknown entity, colourless, 
odourless, and soundless, which affects our 
sensorium in ways peculiar to it. Phenom- 
ena, it is said, exist in our brain ; reality 
does not match our perception. The objects 
of science are phenomena humanized. As 
beauty is the gift of the beholding eye, the 
laws of nature are the mind’s imposition ; 
order and uniformity, necessitated by 
human thought, are thrust upon an alien 
system. We live in a hypothetical universe 
—its splendour is born of impact with ihe 
mind. Man houses, in other words, a 
miniature model of the world in the crystal 
cabinet of his mind. 
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In the scale of creation every being 
knows only as much as serves the purpose 
of its life ; to know more would imperil or 
embarrass its existence. "Гһеге are waves 
and streams in ether to which our organs 
are impervious. And.at .most man can 
impress the pattern of his thought on non- 
living matter only. He has managed some- 
how to control the forces of nature even 
before he has fully understood them and 
can. predict results which prove uncannily 
correct. Jf a nuclear rocket, sent to the 
moon, hits the bull’s-eye, it should. serve 
once again to cut across this web of our 
self-mistrust, our incapacity to reach the 
objective truth. However mysterious the 
process, it would disconcertingly prove a 
pre-established harmony between nature 
and the mind of man. 


THE MIND’s Масіс WorRLD 


' Not outside only but within also, man 
is pent up in a private cell, in the meshes 
of his organic processes and the wire-net of 
his mind’s limitations. He creates a magic 
world of ideas, a universe to him more real, 
though born of his brain, than any evolved 
by his animal ancestors. It is an im- 
material world comprising his ‘interests 
and efforts. In framing it he sports with 
the power to emulate his Creator. Not 
merely the thrills of emotion and imagina- 
tion, but also the marvels of technique, the 
cobwebs of subtle thought, has he spun out 
of his mind, the constant inquirer, and his 
hand, the constant suggester. He has been 
moulding his Maker eut of an ethereal 
stuff, which positivists name ‘theoplasm’, 
made up of innate ideas of holiness, 'good- 
ness, and omnipotence. For man's fate it 
is to be incurably human. То the scien- 
tific mind, ‘which arranges phenomenal 
sequence and diversity in mathematical 
patterns, the Creator is the arch-mathema- 
tician. To the philosopher, He is Reason 
personiBed. То the artist, He is. the 
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Supreme Artificer. То the poet and the 
sage, He is the very soul of emotion, the 
Ancient One, the upholder of the moral 
order, the perennial fountain of beauty. 
'The Lover beyond compare is the Lord to 
the devotee. To the intellectual, who sees 
in every object sentience at play and the 
throb of life, the Cosmic scheme is just an 
idea, a thought in tne Supreme Mind. 


THE MIND SUPREME 


,Pervasiveness of mind, through the 
whole gamut of creation and the panorama 
of evolution, is forcing itself on the theist 
and on the positivist alike. The behaviour 
of the atom, scientists opine, suggests some- 
thing like free will, a rudimentary form of 
consciousness. From the emergence of 
nucleo-protein to man, the summit of 
life’s ascent, every step suggests a progres- 
sive organization of awareness. The scien- 
tist today admits a primordial world-stuff 
instinct with potentialities of growth for 
mind as well as matter. Manas, according 
to the Katha Upanisad (VI. 7), is the source 
of the senses and their objects. It is hence 
vibhu, all-pervading.- In a recent work, 
Thresholds of Existence, Upton Clary 
Ewing states that all things in their. incep- 
tion are subject to mind-like properties, 
stimulated by a ‘non-material volitional 
agent. He concludes that mind is the 
dynamic cause of evolution and points a 
query whether somewhere there may not be 
a supreme concentration of it. Support for 
this view is found in the Dhammapada: 
‘From mind creatures derive their charac- 
ter; mind-directed they are, mind-made. 
Mind is the source either of bliss or of evil.’ 


Thus: eastern wisdom апа western 
science are drawing closer together. "Тһе 
Mind Supreme in the cosmic phantas- 
magoria is what tkis discursive talk has, 
however inadequately, attempted to' spot- 
light. C 
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siderable influence on European 

spiritual and intellectual life, though 
not on the Christian Churches and, on the 
whole, not on the theological systems. It 
was mostly a select group of broad-minded 
intellectuals, among them great poets and 
scholars, to whom the greatness and depth 
of the eastern religious world was revealed. 
In the main, the West was influenced by 
three religious ‘fields: Chinese wisdom, 
Indian mysticism and the Buddhism which 
resulted from it, and Islamic Sufism. 


| ees religions have had a con- 


CHINESE WISDOM 


Chinese thought was first propagated 
in the West by the Jesuit missionaries to 
China. They instilled their own enthu- 
siasm into the circles of the enlightened. 
In a book edited by four Jesuit Fathers in 
1687 in Paris, K’ung-fu-tze is praised in 
such terms as ‘the wisest above all others’, 
‘the master of moral philosophy as well as 
of politics’. In their opinion, there never 
was a European philosopher whose author- 
ity was such as K'ung-fu-tze possessed ; 
they do not consider his teachings to be 
contradictory to the doctrine of the 
Gospels. The German philosopher, 
Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz frequently 
exchanging letters with Jesuit missionaries, 
expressed the desire that Chinese mission- 
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and Chinese culture in general. 


aries be sent to the West, so that they 
‘could instruct it concerning the value and 
the practice of natural theology’, while 
Western missionaries would also go to 
China, for the revealed religion had to be 
sent to the East. Out of this mutual ex- 
change was to come the ‘great harmony’ of 
a peaceful, world-wide empire. Іп the 
same tenor was Christian Wolff's famous 
lecture De Sinarum Philosophia Practica 
(1721). He praised ‘the very virtuous and 
learned Confucius’ as the ‘restorer of the 
Chinese world-wisdom’ who ‘had come as a 
gift from the divine Providence to the 
Chinese .... to save China from ruin. A 
demonstration of his high wisdom was 
found by Wolff especially in the fact that 
his doctrines were concordant with natural 
intellect. Wolff ascribed it to Providence 
‘that we came to know the wisdom of 
the Chinese just now, when it is a 
regrettable fact that most of those call- 
ing themselves Christians are very far 
from Christian virtue’. Voltaire, too, join- 
ed those who admired Confucian ethics 
‘The 
greatest of our Saints did never formulate 
a more heavenly principle than Confucius, 
when he wrote: "Heaven has gifted me 
with virtue, man cannot hurt me". K'ung- 
fu-tze's morality is, in the eyes of Voltaire, 
'as pure, as severe, and, at the same time, 
as human as that of Epictetus’. He found 
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with K’ung-fu-tze especially that which 
he missed in the Christian Church, i.e., 
religion and ethics based cn reason, with- 
out revelation, mystery, and miracle. Dur- 
ing the period of Encyclopaedism, French 
intellectual life was greatly influenced by 
Chinese wisdom and the Chinese view of 
life. Similarly, at the time of the En- 
lightenment, German intellectual life was 
under the influence of Chinese poetry. "Го. 
the occidental rationalists, K'ung-fu-tze, 
with Socrates and Mohammed, became 
models of natural and reasonable religion. 
Such predilection for Chinese ideals and 
ideas became so usual that опе was justi- 
fied in speaking of a ‘Chinoiserie’ in litera- 
ture. The reaction did not fail to come, 
but the ageing Goethe. was deeply attracted 
by the deeper, mystic side of the Chinese 
spirit. This fact is proved by his repro- 
duction From the Chinese and his poems 
Chinese-German Seasons and Times of the 
Day. 

It was not till the nineteenth century 
that Lao-tze's T'ao-teh-king, a book of the 
deepest mystic wisdom, was made available 
to the West. In a lecture at a Parisian 
academy, Able Remusat stated that Lao- 
tze was 'related' to Pythagoras and Plato. 
Later on, one translation cbased another 
in the western world, anc soon there fol- 
lowed numerous practical reproductions. 
The translators weré not sparing in words 
of highest admiration. The American 
scholar, Paul Carus, characterized Lao-tze 
as ‘one of the most astonishing thinkers of 
mankind’. His book, he said, bore ‘com- 
parison with the holy scriptures of Bud- 
dhism and the New Testament’. He added 
that ‘the likeness of Lao-tze’s, the Bud- 
dha’s, and Christ’s doctrines renders the 
book indispensable to every person in- 
terested in religion'. Others compared the 
ideas of Lao-tze with those of Meister 
Eckhart. One of the latest translators, 
Erwin Rousselle, having spent many years 
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in China studying the wisdom of the 
Chinese, calls the Tao-teh-king ‘a unique 
book in the spiritual history of mankind' 
and states: ‘This book is one of the few 
books of mankind where the Dcity takes 
off her veils and reveals herself to those 
willing to listen, and only to those. He 
adds that ‘because it is valid beyond the 
limits of time and space, the spirit of Lao- 
tze will manifest itself even in centuries 
still to come’. Even Christian theologians 
admiringly bowed before the greatness of 
this mystic. The Roman Catholic theolo- 
gian, Herman Schell, confessed: ‘Among 
all the writings, the domain of the inspira- 
tion of the Old and New Testaments ex- 
cepted, where mankind deposited the 
painstakingly obtained results of religious 
research and left them as a legacy to future 
generations, there probably could not be 
found a single one worthy to contend for 
the primary position with Lao-tze’s book- 
let. The Protestant Professor and Old 
Testament scholar, Julius Grill, because 
of his profound knowledge of the language, 
was one of the best western interpreters of 
the T'ao-teh-king. He perceived the fact 
that in what concerns Lao-tze *we are con- 
fronted with one of the most remarkable 
facts in the history of the human spirit’. 
He saw him as 'outstanding among the 
-misjudged great personalities іп the history 
of mankind’. In Grill’s opinion, Chinese 
mysticism, as manifested in Lao-tze, rose 
above the legislation and prophecy of the 
Old Testament to attain the clear summits 
of the ethical conception of the New Testa- 
ment. Grill believed that 'in the work of 
Lao-tze we encounter a strange anticipa- 
tion of the ethical fundamental ideas of 
Christ. He discovered eighty-one parallels 
to tbe New Testament and thus was 
brought to tbe conviction that this booklet 
was apt to 'induce the Christian theologians 
to a renewed examination of the idea of 
revelation', ‘The loneliness of Lao-tze 
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proved itself to be, as Grill says, 'an inte- 
gral part of his power’. "Ihe fact that he 
never has been completely understood in 
his time might signify that his time is still 
coming, that he is not a man and a name 
of the past, but a present and future power. 
He is more modern than modern people 
and more full of life than living persons.' 


InvIAN RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 


To a far greater extent the western in- 
tellectual world has come under the mag- 
netic influence of Indian religious thought. 
The French adventurer, Anquetil Duper- 
ron (1731-1805), having entered the British 
colonial army in order to acquaint himself 
with the wisdom of the Parsees in Bombay, 
brought back to Europe not only the holy 
books of the Zend-Avesta, but also a Per- 
sian translation of the Vedic Upanisads. 
This translation had been made in 1656 by 
order of the Mogul prince, Dara-Shekoh, 
who, because of this, was ordered to be 
beheaded by his own cruel brother, 
Aurangzeb. In 1801 Duperron edited a 
Latin translation under the characteristic 
title Oupnek'at (for Upanisad) which he 
describes as, ‘id est secretum tegendum, 
opus ipsa їп India rarissimum continens 
antiquam arcanam seu theologicam et 
philosophicam | doctrinam (the secret 
which has to be covered, a work most rare 
even in India, containing the secret theo- 
logical and philosophical doctrine). He 
quotes the motto, taken from an Upanisad, 
‘quisquis Deus intelligit, Deus fit (whoso- 
ever knows God, himself becomes God). 
'This translation became for Schopenhauer 
а prayerbook for daily use. He praised it 
as ‘a production of the highest human 
wisdom’. ‘How the Ouprek’at is breathing 
the holy spirit of the Vedas! How one is 
moved to the depths of one’s whole being 
by this spirit, as soon as one has become 
acquainted with the Persian Latin of this 
unique book! On every page one is con- 
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fronted with, deep, original, and sublime 
thoughts, while high and holy earnest is 
radiating from the whole book. It is the 
most gratifying, the most soullifting read- 
ing to be found all over the world (the 
original texts excepted). It has been the 
consolation of my life and will be the con- 
solation in the hour of my death. In the 
same way, the philosopher, Paul Deussen 
(Kiel), understood the Upanisads, which 
he has translated into German with great 
understanding. He detected іп the 
Upanisads ‘if not the most scientific, the 
most intimate and most direct instruction 
concerning the deepest secret of existence’. 
He found in them ‘philosophical conception 
which could not meet their counterpart in 
India, nor probably anywhere else’. He 
put the Upanisads on the same level with 
the New Testament; he was convinced of 
the fact that ‘these two highest manifesta 
tions of religious consciousness in no way 
contradict each other, but complete each 
other in a most beautiful way’. Malvida 
von Meysenburg, an important Gernian 
woman author of the famous autobiogra- 
phical Memoiren einer Idealistir, in- 
fluenced by Schopenhauer and Deussen, 
also made use of the Upanisads as a prayer- 
book. Every night in giving the bencdic- 
tion to Olga, a girl she had taken into her 
home as a daughter, she uttered the maha- 
vakyam (great word) Tat tvam asi. She, 
too, praised the Upanisads in hymnical 
words: ‘We are granted a look into a 
deep, wonderful revelation of the mysteries 
of existence—that «һе true, the real, has 
forever been Existence and only manifests 
itself restlessly and under always changing 
forms.’ If the mysticism of ancient India 
were widely spread, she hoped for a moral 
rebirth of the whole occidental world. ‘I 
only there were made room for the convic- 
tion that we are all one, that Brahma is in 
every man, black, white, or yellow, even in 
every animal, in every plant, in short, in 
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the whole of creation—the results would 
be immense, I strongly believe.’ Houston 
Stewart Chamberlain, an English philoso- 
pher who lived in Germany, praised the 
Vedantic wisdom. It seemed to bim so 
‘beautiful of unity’ because in it there was 
no discrepancy between religion and phi- 
losophy. When he was once asked whether 
he was related to the well-known 
politician, Chamberlain, he answered that 
he was related ‘much more to Yajfavalkya, 
the great seer of the Upanisads’. 

Even before Paul Deussen, Max Muller 
had translated the Upanisads into English. 
He had opened to the western world the 
knowledge of the oldest bible of mankind, 
the Rg-Veda, and he praised its beauties. 
He became the greatest pioneer of compara- 
tive religion. He published the gigantic 
work Sacred Books of the East, compre- 
hending in no less than fifty volumes the 
canonical scriptures of the eastern religions. 
Over against the narrow-mindedness of 
Christian theologians, he did not cease to 
emphasize God’s revelation in other reli- 
gions, especially in Indian religious 
thought. He was the first European 
scholar to announce that India had a 
spiritual message for Europe. This he did 
in a book entitled India, What Can It 
Teach Us? Although he confessed himself 
to be a Christian, regarding the pure gospel 
of Christ as his precious pearl, he advised 
some Japanese students, who had asked 
him which religion the Japanese should 
embrace, to remain Buddhists. 

The Bhagavad-Gità was likewise enthu- 
siastically received by great German 
scholars. August Wilhelm von Schlegel 
edited the original text together with a 
Latin translation. In his prologue he 
greeted the unknown poet with exalted 
words: ‘Foremost, I greet thee, worthy of 
adoration, holiest seer and prophet of the 
divine! By means of whose oraculous 
words of revelation the mind is uplifted 
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to all that is sublime, eternal, and divine, 
experiencing a feeling of inexpressible 
bliss ; I always shall adore the imprints of 
thy feet.’ 

Wilhelm von Humboldt, himself a 
master of Sanskrit, wrote a scholarly dis- 
sertation on this holy poem. He confessed 
to a friend that ‘it is probably the deepest, 
the most sublime thought which humanity 
has to offer. He added: ‘On reading the 
Indian poem for the first time, I felt inces- 
santly grateful to divine Providence for 
having let me live to know this work.’ 

Another German translator, Fr Lorin- 
ser, thought himself able to prove that the 
author of the Bhagavad-Gitá was indebted 
for ‘his purest and most highly praised 
doctrines’ to the New  Testament—an 
opinion which is historically impossible, 
because the Сїй is much earlier than the 
New Testament. He characterizes it as ‘the 
most beautiful and sublime didactic poem; 
it might be considered as one of the noblest 
flowers of pagan wisdom'. 

The French author, Simone Weill. 
born Jewish, but regarding herself as a 
non-baptized Christian, confessed: ‘When 
I was reading these beautiful words, sound- 
ing so very Christian, it happened to me 
that I was overcome by the feeling that 
we were owing to religious truth much 
more than the applause we usually give to 
a beautiful work of poetry.’ 


OTHER MysTICAL WORKS 


Besides these two great documents of 
Indian wisdom, other mystical works of 
Indian origin were translated and enthu- 
siastically received іп the West. Gita- 
govinda was translated by Friedrich 
Ruckert, a great German linguist and poet, 
and, lately, the Bhagavata Purina bas been 
translated by Walter E:idlitz, who, during 
a stay of several years in India, and under 
the spiritual guidance of a guru originat- 
ing from Germany, became an enthusiastic 
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herald of the Krsna mysticism. Mention 
must be made also of other poetical works 
likewise impregnated with the pious spirit 
of India. When they became known in 
Europe, a storm of enthusiasm broke out 
among the greatest German poets. The 
tragedy Sakuntala, by Kalidasa, was praised 
by Herder, Schiller, Goethe, and Wilhelm 
von Humboldt, as also Kalidasa’s poem 
Meghadiita (the cloud-messenger), the 
poem on Nala and Damayanti. 
Very famous are Goethe's verses: 


Wouldst thou the young year’s 
blossoms and the fruits of its 
decline 

And all by which the soul is 
charmed, enraptured, féted, 
fed, 

Wouldst thou the earth and heaven 
itself in one sole name com- 
bine? 

I name thee, Sakuntala, and all at 
once is said. 


Willst du die Blüte des frühen, die 
Fruchte des spateren Jahras, 

Willst du, was reizt und entzückt, 
willst du, was sáttigt und 
nahrt, 

Willst du den Himmel, die Erde 
mit einem Namen begreifen, 

Nenn ich, Sakontala, dich, und ist 


alles gesagt. 


Nala and Damayanti, we have to 
kiss them ; 

And  Meghadiüta, the 
cloud ; 

Who will not send him to all his 
friends? 


messenger 


Nala und Damayanti, die muss man 
Kiissen, 

Und Meghaduta, den Wolkengesand- 
ten, 

Wer schickt ihn nicht gerne zu 
Geistesverwandten. 
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Goethe was inspired by other Indian 
themes also. Having read, in a book by a 
Dutch missionary, about the institution of 
the devadasts (called by the Portuguese 
bajaderes) and about the practice of зай 
(the widow burning herself with the corpse 
of her dead husband) he wrote his wonder- 
ful poem, Der Gott und die Bajadere. 
When the god who had spent a night of 
pleasure with the temple prostitute feigned 
himself dead, then this devadast, regarding 
herself as his wife, like a true sat? cast her- 
self into the flames of the pyre. Another 
moving poem which Goethe wrote under 
Indian influence is entitled The Prayer of 
а Pariah. 

Тһе literary influences of India upon 
European literature were enhanced by реу- 
sonal visits of Indian's to European coun- 
tries. Great Indian personalities of the 
ninetcenth and twentieth centuries were 
enthusiastically received іп the West. 
Rammohan Roy, the founder of the 
Brahmo Samaj, who died in England exer- 
cised a considerable influence upon liberal 
Protestants, especially  Unitarians Sri 
Ramakrishna was presented with sym- 
pathy and understanding by Max Muller 
and Romain Rolland. The lyrical, di amat- 
ic, and philosophical works of Rabindra- 
nath Tagore in their occidental translations 
found an immense number of enthusiastic 
readers. Myself, I was witness of the vigor- 
ous applause given to the Bengali poet 
when he gave a lecture and recited his 
poems in a big hall in my native town, 
Munich. Romaiw Rolland and a number 
of other writers made Mahatma Gandhi 
accessible to the western mind. The 
American, John Haynes Holmes, confessed : 
‘If I believe in rebirth, I should—I men- 
tion it with due respect —see in Mahatma 
Gandhi the Christ returned to our world.’ 
In the finishing lines of his work, Romain 
Rolland apostrophes both, the Indian poct 
and the man of politics: “О Tagore, 
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Gandhi, you streams of India, encircling 
in а double embrace the Orient and the 
Occident—the one a tragedy of heroic 
action, the other a dream of light, néver 
ending—both an emanation of the grace 
of God towards the earth, the earth, broken 
up by the ploughshare of brutal force. 
О spread it, the divine seed.’ 

Not only the 'free-thinkers' of the West, 
but even the missionaries to India have 
been deeply touched by Indian piety. 
Some of them became its interpreters and 
heralds, such as Pope, Macnicol and 
Farquhar. Others were totally taken ир 
by its influence, especially Jakob Wilhelm 
Hauer, who strived for an Aryan or Indo- 
Germanic religion, combining the elements 
of Indian and German mysticism. Others 
believed less in a mission from the Chris- 
tian West to India, and more in one froni 
religious India to the West. "Тһе Anglican 
missionary, J. С. Winslow, declares: 
‘Rather, it is true to say that we of the 
West cannot do without India; and the 
more I understand of India, the more pro- 
foundly convinced I become that the light 
which the Indian religious genius will be 
able to throw upon Christian thought and 
life will be almost revolutionary in charac- 
ter, and reveal our present understanding of 
them as singularly partial and inadequate.’ 

A similar view of the mission of India 
was stated by a learned Hindu at the 
World Congress for Liberal Christianity 
and Religious Progress in Berlin in 1910: 


‘India, as it is today, has a message for the ` 


world and for the Оссібепі: the triple 
message of the direct union with the self- 
revealing mind, of the synthesis of the 


жопа religions, which combines Yoga or 


subjective fellowship with the Gospel of 
all great prophets, and of the brotherhood 
of mankind, which has to be considered 
as being the Son of God (Vaswani). 
When the, Christian, Sadhu Sundar 
Singh, who was borni a Sikh, but through 
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a vision of Christ became a preacher of 
the Gospel, went to Europe and to the 
United States, he wore the saffron vest- 
ment, the Indian symbol of renunciation, 
and he explained the Gospel by Indian 
parables. Crowds of people, gathered in 
churches and assembly halls, were deeply 
impressed by this Indian form of Christian 
faith and life. 


THE INFLUENCE ОҒ BUDDHISM 


Buddhism has been of no less impor- 
tance to the West. The great theologian of 
the Christian church, Origen, who belong- 
ed to the Alexandrian catechetical school, 
was deeply influenced by Hinduism and 
Buddhism. Не held to the Indian cyclic 
cosmology, and was convinced, like Маһа- 
yàna Buddhists, that Christ could not enter 


' into his full bliss as long as one of his fol- 


lowers was still entangled in evil and suffer- 
ing. Later on, Buddhism was introduced 
into Christian countries in the form of a 
legend of a saint. The legend of Barlaam 
and Josaphat is nothing but a Christian- 
ized version of the legend of the Buddha. 
The original story migrated to the West 
gathering a faint Christian colouring—via 
Persia, Syria, and Byzantium, as my Sans- 
krit teacher, Professor Earnst Kuhm, has 
shown in an erudite dissertation. Under 
the name of Josaphat (that is the word 
"Boddhisattva' adapted to the Syrian lan- 
guage) Ше Buddha became a Christian 
saint, and his memory is celebrated every 
year in the calendar of the Greek Church 
as well as of the Roman Church. Indeed, 
the likeness between the Christian and the 
Buddhist ideal of a saint is so strong that 
the medieval Venetian traveller in Asia, 
Marco Polo, to whom the West is indebted 
for its first precise knowledge of Buddhism, 
could justly declare: 'If Buddha Һай been 
a Christian, he would have become a great 
saint of our Lord Jesus Christ; because 
his life has been so pure and saintly.’ In 
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recent days, a Jarge number of great western 
minds have been deeply impressed by the 
personality and the doctrine of Buddha. 
Тһе 'first apostle of Buddhism in Ger- 
many' was Schopenhauer; in the belief 
that the Buddha and he himself were 
teaching the same doctrines as the Upani- 
sads, he put a Tibetan Buddha-statuette 
on his desk. Under the influence of 
Schopenhauer, the German poet and com- 
poser Richard Wagner, felt himself drawn 
towards the Buddha ; to Mathilde Wesen- 
donck he confessed that, ‘involuntarily’, 
he had become a Buddhist. ‘Buddhism’, he 
says, ‘presents a conception of the world, 
compared with which every other dogma 
must appear paltry and narrow.’ Though 
he did not succeed in realizing his plan for 
a musical drama.about the Buddha, to be 
entitled The Victorious (Jina), Buddhist 
motifs are to be found in his most famous 
music-dramas, Tristan und Isolde and Par- 
sifal. Even Nietzsche’s book Umwertung 
aller Werte (Revaluation of All Values), 
contains a hymn in praise of Buddhism. 
He found it to be a ‘a hundred times more 
realistic than Christianity’. Anatole France 
saw in the Buddha ‘the best adviser and 
sweetest comforter of suffering mankind’ ; 
Leopold Ziegler characterized him as the 
prototype of the Protestant. The philos- 
opher Hans Driesch (Leipzig), thought that 
‘Buddhism, as a religion and metaphysics, 
and Christianity stand side -by side, being 
of equal value’. According to the German, 
Bruno Petzold, ‘the pure water of the 
Маһяӣуӣпа can still fortify and refresh man- 
kind’. | 

There were European, especially Ger- 
man, scholars who, by their exact philolog- 
ical and historical critical studies, have 
prepared the way to this sympathetic atti- 
tude towards Buddhism. The most im- 
portant of these was Hermann Oldenberg, 
whose work, Buddha, His Doctrine and 
His Community has been published in 
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many editions. Another sympathetic inter- 
preter of the Buddha and his gospel was 
Hermann Beckh, formerly a lawyer, then 
an Indologist and Tibetologist, later on a 
priest of the anthroposophical Christengc- 
meinschoft. There is no other book except 
the Bible I have read so often as his book 
on Buddhism. Beckh writes: “Тһе task of 
our time cannot be but to know Buddhism 
in its essence, and from this insight to gain 
a deepening of the religious knowledze and 
religious life. Every study in the field of 
comparative religion, the really scientific 
inquiry, not least of Buddhism, will be ablc 
to lead us to a deeper conception of Chris- 
tianity. No other western scholar or poet 
has described the character and importance 
of the legend of the Buddha in so fine a 
way as Hermann Beckh has done. “What 
Buddhism is, in its inmost essence, has pcr- 
haps found its deepest expression in that 
legend. ‘This story, which belongs io the 
most beautiful and penetrating produc- 
tions of human literature, not only con- 
tains an ascendance of humanly and poeti- 
cally moving features, but it reprcsents, 
clothed in dramatic occurrences, the 
essence of the doctrine of the Buddha, 
what Buddhism is in its very heart, and it 
does this in a much grander way, ımmc- 
diately appealing to the intelligence and 
to the mind, than the doctrinal texts are 
able to do.’ 

At the end of the nineteenth century 
regular propaganda for Buddhism was 
started by individuals in the West. First 
was Praesidialrat Theodor Schulz, who saw 
in Buddhism a possible ferment for a future 
regeneration of religious consciousness in 
the realms of European culture. Then 
followed the work of the English married 
couple, T. W. and Caroline Rhys Davids 
(they were well-known scholars who found- 
ed the Pali Text Society and thus did much 
to make Theravada Buddhism known. 
Others who may be mentioned include the 
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Berlin medical doctor, Paul Dahlke, who 
founded a Buddhist temple in Berlin ; the 
Landgerichtsrat, Georg Grimm (Munich), 
author of a book, Buddhism, Religion of 
Reason ; the bacteriologist, Hans Much 
(Hamburg); the translator of the Sutta 
Риа4а, Karl Eugen Neumann; and the 
Danish author of Buddhistic novels, Karl 
Gjellerup. Some Germans became Bud- 
dhist monks and entered a Ceylonese 
monastery. Its mahüthera was Bhiksu 
Nyantiloka (A. Gueth) who had edited 
translations of many canonical Pali texts. 
Buddhist societies were formed, such as 
the Mahabodhi Society, working from its 
centre in Calcutta not only for the restora- 
tion of Buddhism in India, but also to 
spead Buddhist ideas in western countries ; 
the Buddhist Society in England ; the so- 
ciety, ‘Les amis du Bouddhisme’, founded 
by the American, Constant Lounsberry, 
with its journal, La Pensée Bouddhique ; 
and the American society, Fellowship Fol- 
lowing Buddha. A Buddhist monastery 
was established in London. In England 
as well as in Germany there exist organ- 
ized Buddhist communities. The most 
important of them is the Altbuddhisttsche 
Gemeinde, with its journal Yana. Maya 
Keller-Grimm, the daughter of Georg 
Grimm, is its leader, a really saintly 
woman. Besides the Theravada com- 
munities, there are others adhering to the 
Mahayana, for instance, the Order of the 
Arya Maitreya Mandala. ‘The object of 
this order is to proclaim in the West the 
doctrine that the Bud&ha is inhabiting 
every human being. 


ISLAMIC INFLUENCE 


Even Islam has strongly influenced 
European intellectual life since medieval 
times. The great scholastic theologians, 
first of all Thomas Aquinas, were indebted 
to the great Arabic philosophers, Avicenna 
and Averroés. Through Arabic writings 
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medieval scholasticism received the works 
of Aristotle. : 

In the period of the Enlightenment, the 
old Christian polemics against Mohammed 
were replaced by real admiration. A Ger- 
man churchman of the eighteenth century 
Konsistorialrat Boysen of Quedlinburg, 
who edited a translation of the Koran, 
praised Islam as the most rational religion 
after the Christian religion. 

The greatest poetical genius of Ger- 
many, Goethe, was attracted by Islamic 
Sufism, which had found its most poetical 
form in Persia. His West-osthcher Divan, 
a collection of poems containing the ideas of 
Persian mysticism, with an important com- 
mentary, has become the Magna Carta of 
oriental enthusiasm in Germany. А Ger- 
man orientalist, Hans Heinrich Schaeder, 
has shown the enormous influence of Per- 
sian poetry on Goethe in his illuminative 
book, Goethes Erlebnis des Ostens. Goethe 
admired especially the Persian poet Hafiz— 
Hafiz dem sich gleichzustellen welch ein 
Wahn (Hafiz, what arrogance to put one- 
self on a par with you): 


Hafiz, mit dir allein 

Will ich wetteifern, 

Lust und Pein 

Sei uns den Zwillingen, gemein. 


Hafiz, with thee alone 

I want to compete, 
Delight and pain 

We both twins may share. 


Goethe was especially attracted by the 
mystical idea of annihilation (fana, cor- 
responding to the Indian nirvana). He 
uses the Persian parable of the butterfly 
who, attracted by the light, casts itself into 
the flames. But he gives to this mystical 
idea an ethical accent: 

Und solang du das nichthast, 
Dieses, Stirb und Werde’, 
Bist du nur ein truber Gast 
Auf der dunklen Erde. 
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And as long as thou hast not reached 
This skill, die and grow’, 

Thou art only a wretched guest 

On this gloomy earth. 


Although the influence of Islamic 
mysticism on Goethe is mainly ethical and 


aesthetical, one has to acknowledge that. 


few western spirits have conceived so deep- 
ly the essence of Islam as Goethe did when 
he said in a wonderful verse: 


"Wenn Islam Gott ergcbenheifst, 
im Islam leben und sterben 
wiralle.' 


.'As Islam means surrender of one- 
self to God, we all live and 
die in Islam.' 


Another great German who has inter- 
preted Islamic poetry to the West is Fried- 
rich Ruckert, who was a learned linguist 
and, at the same time, a mystic poet. Yet 
another orientalist, Hammer-Purgstall, has 
made Persian poetry known in Germany. 
Many English, German, and French 
scholars have promoted philological and 
historical research in Islam—two of the 
greatest of them are Noeldeke and Gold- 
ziher. The Encyclopaedia of Islam, edited 
by western scholars, bears witness to a deep 
understanding of Islam by western minds. 
One of the best authorities on this eastern 
religion today is the French scholar, Louis 
Massignon who, although a devoted Roman 
Catholic, is а’ great admirer’ of Islam and 
a leading member of a brotherhood of 
Muslims and Christians. Another great 
authority оп Islam is а Сегшап woman 
who was fitst'a professor at the University 
of Marburg and who now teaches the his- 


tory of religions in the Muslim theological 


faculty of the University of Ankara —Anne- 
marie Schimmel. She has published not 


only a series of scientific works on Islam” 


but also a collection оҒ wonderful mystical 
poems, The Song of the Red Pipe, in the 
style of the Persian ghazals and in the spirit 
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of the greatest mystical genius of Islam, 
Gelal-ed-din Rümi. But bésides individual 
experts and admirers of Islam in Europe 
there are also Muslim congregations whosc 
members are converts from Christianity to 
Islam. One of these converts, an important 
Hungarian scholar, Germanus, has pub- 
lished his life-story in a widely read book 
entitled Allah-hii. 

So we see a great influence of eastein 
spirituality upon western thought during 
the last few centuries and continuing to 
the present time. "That East and West 
belong to each other perhaps nobodv has 
emphasized so strongly as the prince of 
our German poets, Goethe. 

In West-óstlicher Divan we read several 
wonderful verses on this intimate connec- 
tion between the two: 

Wer sich selbst und andre Kennt, 
Wird auch hier erkennen: 
Orient und Okzident 

Sind nicht mehr zu trennen. 
Who himself and others knows 
Must just here acknowledge ; 
Orient and Occident 

Cannot be separated. 

Sinnig zwischen beilen Welten : 
Sich zu wiegen lass ich gelten . 
Also, zwischen Ost und Westen 
Sich bewegen, scis zum Besten. 

: East апа West—between both these 

worlds 

May we rock ourselves in thought ; 
Between East and West to move, 
Nothing, ngthing may be better. 
Gottes ist der Orient, 

Gottes 1st der Okzident, 

Nord. und südliches Gelaende 
Ruh'n im Erieden seiner Haende, 
All the East belongs to God 

АП the West belongs to God, 
Northern and all southern lands 
Are reposing in His hands. 

Santi, Santi, Santi. 
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of the Candi we realize that the idea may 

be disfavoured by many on the ground 
that the Candi, even as a Puranic text, 
speaks of eternal truth pertaining to the 
spiritual experiences of man, and thus 
admits of no historical speculation. Such 
an attitude represents the views of a section 
of theologians who believe that in all cases 
—be it on the physical plane or on the 
spiritual plane—involution precedes evolu- 
tion, and in evolution there is nothing but 
the self-projection of the inner truth, hori- 
zontally in space and vertically in time. 
But in the historical perspective the 
emphasis is shifted from the process of 
involution to that of evolution, signifying 
thereby that the idea of a given truth is 
formed within ourselves through a process 
of generalization and philosophizing with 
the help of a mass of data supplied to us 
through the historical process 

For our purpose in the present context 
we need not identify ourselves with any 
of these views; even when we admit that 
the Puranic text of the Candi speaks of 
the goddess Candi, who represents a con- 
solidated idea of different aspects of the 
divine truth as divine power, we have also 
to admit that the divine truth revealed 
itself to the human mind through a histori- 
cal process in space and time, and in this 
present discussion we shall concentrate on 
some of the historical data available in 


È proposing to make a historical study 


this Purāņic text concerning the Mother 
goddess. 

In.a historical study of the Сапат, we may 
be naturally expected to discuss first some 
important questions like the authenticity 
of the text of the Candi and the time and 
place of its composition ; but this is more 
or less a beaten track over which we do 
not propose to make a fuss. Whether or 
not an integral part of the Markandeya 
Purana, the text of the Candi, we have 
reasons to believe, belongs to a period not 
later than the eighth century A.D., but I 
am not prepared to assign it to a period 
earlier than the fifth century A.D., ie., to 
a period carlier than the time of the advent 
of the great poet Kalidasa. 


Tur MOUNTAIN GODDESS 


Тһе main point І propose to demon- 
strate is that the Candi records a late tradi- 
tion of the Mother goddess of India, and 
that this tradition is definitely distinct 
from the earlier tradition of the Mother 
goddess which grew around the figure of 
Parvati Uma. Without entering into the 
complicated question of the traditions of 
the Mother goddess in the Vedic texts as 
traditions available from the Indus Valley 
Sources, we ате sure of a mountain 
goddess, Uma, generally associated with 
the Himalayas. Clear reference to her is 
available in the Kena Upanisad, which is 
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undoubtedly one of the early Upanisadic 
texts. Attempts have been made to ex- 
plain the reference to haimavati uma as 
Brahma-knowledge of the golden hue 
(haimavati being derived from the word 
hema, gold, and not from the word hima- 
vat, possessor or container of cold, i.e., the 
Himalayas); but, having regard to the 
widespread Indian tradition of later times 
which associates the goddess Uma with 
the Himalayas, we are loth to believe that 
all these later traditions sprang up as 
popular ramifications of the philosophical 
idea of Uma as Brahma-knowledge of the 
golden hue. In the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata there is definite reference to 
Uma as the daughter of the mountain 
Himalaya. In this connection we may 
draw attention to the important fact that 
Uma, as the ancient Mother goddess of 
India, is always a mountain goddess, the 
most popular epithet applied to her being 
Parvati, literally, the maiden pertaining 
to the mountain. Though she is mainly 
associated with the Himalayas, she is also 
associated, in her different aspects, with 
the mountains Kailasa, Vindhya, Mandara, 
etc. This ancient Mother goddess, the 
mountain goddess with the lion as her 
mount, seems to be the Indian version of 
the ancient Mother goddess—also a moun- 
tain goddess with the lion as her mount— 
of whom traces have been found in the 
coastal regions of the Mediterranean. It 
has been pointed out that even the name 
Uma given to the Indian goddess Parvati 
is significant in view of its close corre- 
spondence to the Babylonian word for 
mother, Ummu or Umma, the Accadian 
Ummi, and the Dravidian Umma. 

Again, we find, from the days of the 
epics, that Parvati Uma has invariably 
been associated with Lord Siva, popularly 
as his wife and philosophically as the 
dynamic or positive counterpart of the 
static or negative aspect of the non-dual 
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supreme Reality. This inseparably related 
divine couple is popularly known as 
Стпа-Маһебуага, Hara-Parvati, Sankara- 
Bhavani, Hara-Gauri, and other similar 
names. 


So far as the literary tradition of India 
is concerned, Parvati Uma is rarely depict- 
ed as a blood-thirsty, terrible goddess bent 
on killing demons. Barring some of the 
descriptions of her in the Puranas and 
sporadic verses where we find a palpable 
admixture of the ancient and the later 
traditions, Parvati Uma is sweet, lovely, 
and home-loving—either as the darling of 
her parents, or the most exquisite maiden 
offering her love to Siva, or an affectionate 
mother not only in respect of her own 
children, but also in respect of the people 
of the whole world to whom she is the 
divine Mother. We find her afflicted with 
poverty and distress in her domestic life, 
but we also find her in full majesty of 
wealth as Annada (the giver of food) ; 
we find her, too, as the dancing partner 
of Siva, as well as his spiritual paitner, 
entering deep into the mysteries of yoga. 


THE KILLER or DEMONS 


Тһе first thing that strikes one about 
the Mother goddess Candi, or Candika, as 
she is depicted in the well known thirteen 
chapters of the Markandeya Purana (well 
known as Candi-saptasati), is that primari- 
ly, if not exclusively, she is a goddess 
warrior incarnating berself on earth by 
using various defices at various crucial 
moments in order to destroy the demons 
who were formidable challengers to the 
denizens of heaven. Indeed, in her perfect 
nature, she has been described as the most 
beneficient ; but these descriptions creep 
in only when the goddess is philosophically 
described in and through the praises of 
the gods; but her fierceness as a martial 
goddess dominates when, in the main 
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episodes, we find her killing the demons. 
'This tradition of the fierce goddess (as the 
very name Candi or Candikà etymologi- 
cally indicates), equipped. with the sharpest 
of weapons and revelling in her terror- 
striking war-cries, is definitely a different 
tradition from that of Parvati Uma, whom 
we always find in an altogether different 
setting. We know that it will be philo- 
sophically argued that she is one and the 
same goddess, the Power underlying the 
whole cosmic process, capable of manifest- 
ing herself as the mildest as well as the 
most dreadful, the kindest as well as the 
most cruel—as temporal conditions necessi- 
tate. But when we approach the whole 
thing with the analytical mind of a 
historian we sball take the view that 
different Indian goddesses of different 
times and different locales, representing 
different aspects of the divine Power, have 
merged, in the course of the evolution of 
Indian religious thought, and thus give 
rise to the idea of the Indian magna mater, 
representing in her all-pervading and all- 
embracing nature the play or projection of 
the infinite possibilities of the divine 
Power. The historian would rather take 
.this view than say that all the goddesses o£ 
India, representing the apparently contra- 
dictory modes and modifications of. the 
cosmic Power, are but temporal emana- 
tions, under. carnal circumstances, of the 
one eternal goddess—the embodiment of 
the eternal and infinite Power. 

It is a striking fact that though we find 
the goddess in the text*of the Candi des- 
cribed by many of her popular, less popu- 
lar, and unpopular names, her name as 
Оша is conspicuous by its absence. Even 
the epithet Parvati is not very frequently 
used. It occurs incidentally only thrice 
in the fifth chapter (Candi, Verses 84, 87, 
and 88; Ed. Swami Jagadisvarananda. 
Udbodhan, Calcutta), Even then it.is used 
not in the sense of ‘the.daughter of the 
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mountain’, but merely ‘the goddess resid- 
ing in the mountain’. It has to be noticed 
that, far from being the daughter of the 
mountain Himalaya, the goddess Candikà 
is not associated with the Himalayas in 
any intimate way. There are three main 
episodes narrated in the text in which the 
goddess kills demons or causes them to be 
killed. The first episode relates how she 
helped the god Visnu to kill the demons 
Madhu and Kaitabha; the second relates 
bow she killed the great demon Mahisasura, 
and the third relates how she killed the 
demon brothers Sumbha and Nisumbha 
and a host of others like Canda, Munda, 
Dhumralocana, Raktabija and others, who 
were all associates of Sumbha and Ni- 
$umbha. s 

In the first of these three main 
episodes the goddess has absolutely no 
association with the mountain Himalaya, 
for the place of action was 'the ocean of 
cause-potency' and the goddess herself lay 
on the eyes of the Lord Visnu in the form 
of the god’s ‘self-imposed sleep. The 
Himalayas feature in a very minor, inci- 
dental role in the second episode. In this 
episode, some luminous and vaporous 
substances emanated separately from the 
body of each of the terribly enraged gods. 
АП these vaporous luminous portions then 
merged together to be solidifed into the 
form of a goddess, and the gods then 
presented her with various weapons. It is 
in this connection that we find that the 
mountain Himalaya (certainly here in his 
capacity as one of the gods) gave her a 
lion as her mount and also gave her 
‘various other riches and pearls (himavan 
vahanam — simham таіпапі — vividhani: 
Candi, 2. 29)’. In the third episode, however, 
the goddess is described as а maiden resid- 
ing in a valley-of the mountain Himalaya. 
We find that the gods, after being defeated, 
humiliated, and oppressed by the demon 
brothers Sumbha and Nigumbha, went, 
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headed by Indra, to the Himilayas, the ` 


lord of mountains (himavantam nages- 
varam), with a view to approaching the 
goddess Сапдіка to help them by killing 
the demons. The gods approached her 
just when she, was going to take her bath 
in the nearby mountain stream. Two 
associates of the demons, Canda and Munda 
by name, also reported to Sumbha- 
Nisumbha, ‘Verily, О King, there is some 
maiden here illuminating the whole of the 
Himacala by the lustre of her beauty 
(küpyaste stri mahüraja bhasayantt hima- 
calam: Candi, 5. 90). Dhumralocana, a 
commandant of the demon brothers, also 
found a goddess residing in the Himalayas 
(tuhinadcalasamsthitam: Candi, 6. 8). This 
is all we hear of the Himalayas in the 
whole of the Candi. 

Among the earlier traditions of the birth 
of the goddess, we find it described, in 
rather crude form, in the Ramayana of 
Valmiki. Here we are told that the moun- 
tain Himalaya had two daughters, Uma 
and Ganga, the Ganges. The Mahabharata 
also speaks of Uma as Parvati, meaning 
thereby the daughter of the Humilayas. 
In the Kumara-sambhava kavya of Kalidasa 
we find that after the goddess, in her 
incarnation as Sati, the daughter of Daksa, 
committed suicide as a measure of protest 
against the behaviour of her father towards 
her husband, she took rebirth as the 
daughter of Himalaya by his wife Menaka. 
This is a familiar story also in the 
Puranas. But this story of the birth of the 
goddess has absolutely nothing to do with 
the stories of her origin or manifestation as 
related іп the Candi-sapiasatt. In the first 
episode, as we have-said, she lay on the 
two eyes of Visnu (harinetra-krta-layam), 
from where she rose only to awake the 
Lord from his selfimposcd sleep. In the 
second episode we find her originating 
anew from the lustre emanating from the 
bodies of the gods; and it seems from a 
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study of the text that after killing ‘the 
demon Mahisásura the goddess proniised 
the gods all help and protection whenever 
invoked by them in time of distress. She 
then retired to her resort in the Himalayas 


Tue Power INHERING IN THE LORD 


But the more important fact is that in 
the epics, in the whole of Sanskrit classical 
literature, and in much of the Puranic and 
Tantric literature, we find the goddess 
described as the consort of Siva, or philo- 
sophically, as the counterpart of Siva ; but, 
curiously enough, in the whole of the text 
of the Candi we seldom find the goddess 
associated with Siva in a direct way. In 
the first of the three important episodes 
referred to above, we find absolutely no 
trace of Siva, for here the goddess, as divine 
Power (Sakti), is associated with Visnu. 
She is described as Mahimiya (the great 
illusion) not only because she overpowers 
the whole world by her power of illusion, 
but also because she has power over the 
cosmic Lord himself: she can lull him to 
sleep, as it were. Неге Sakti, as yoganidra, 
is in. her inactive state lying on the eyes ої 
the Lord, and really signifies the power 
inhering in the Lord lying calm as the 
waveless xiver, bereft of creative vibrations. 
But as long as this inherent power of the 
Lord lies inactive the Lord falls into a 
deep sleep as it were and is incapable of 
fighting the demons. То be able to fight 
the demons, therefore, the Lord must be 
roused from his sleep, and that again can 
be done only.by rousing the power of the 
Lord first of all; therefore we find that 
when Brahma was in great distress, being 
attacked by the demons Madhu and 
Kaitabha, he invoked, by his hymns «nd 
praise, the goddess—the Power Herself; 
for unless the Power raises the Lord to 
activity the Lord himself is of no help! 
Sakti here is essentially Visnu-Sakti. As 
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Visnu-Sakti she is described as associated 
with the sácrifice as svaha, svadhü and 
vasat (three mystic syllables pertaining to 
offerings to the world of the forefathers, 
offerings to the world of the gods, and to 
the general sacrifice, respectively). She is 
also described as the pranava (the sound- 
symbol of god, formed by the combination 
of the three syllables a, u, and m), as the 
mother of the gods, and as the power 
responsible for creation, preservation, and 
destruction. She is great knowledge and 
great illusion. She 1s also grace and love- 
liness, intellect and contentment, peace 
and forbearance; and at the same time 
she is the fierce goddess equipped with the 
trident, mace, whirl, sword, and arrows. 
This description, it is easy to see, is an 
attempt at amalgamating the war-goddess 
with the Visnu-gakti. 

In the second episode Siva is prominent 
among the gods who brooded over the 
humiliation and distress caused them by 
the demons, and from whom, while they 
were enraged, a vaporous, luminous sub- 
stance emanated to coagulate into the 
shape of a goddess of unparalleled beauty, 
grandeur, and valour. As the gods were 
giving various presents to the goddess, 
Siva came forward with his own weapon, 
the trident, and presented it to her, This 
finishes the whole affair of Siva in the great 
episode of the war of the goddess with 
Mahisasura. What we wish to emphasize 
is that this tradition of the goddess as 
Mahisásura-mardini  (trampler of the 
demon Маһіѕаѕига) is eindependent of all 
the traditions of Siva as the Lord of Sakti. 

In the third episode, when Candikà is 
engaged in fighting the demons Sumbha 
and Ni$umbha, we find [sana as Siva 
approaching the goddess with various 
goddesses, all Saktis associated with various 
gods. Siva requested Candika to fight the 
demons with the help of the Saktis, who 
were all equipped with weapons and 
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mounts. Candika accepted the offer of 
help from the Ѕакиѕ and, in her turn, 
requested Siva to carry a message from ber 
to the demons; Siva readily agreed. As 
Candika sent Siva as her messenger (аша) 
to the demons she became known as Siva- 
düti. Here also Siva has no prominence 
as а рой--һе is not Mahe$vara (the Great 
Lord) as we know him, but just one of the 
gods performing a task. Тһе sending of 
Siva as a messenger to the demons relegates 
him to a minor position. 


In some places of the text of Candi- 
saptasali, the goddess has been styled as 
Ята; but the context in each case will 
help us to understand that this epithet 
йа does not point to the goddess as the 
consort or counterpart of Siva: it merely 
signifies, in a very general sense, the all 
good or the beneficent nature of the 
goddess. Similarly, the epithet дашт has 
also occasionally been used in the general 
sense of being of a yellowish fair com- 
plexion. The name Ambika (equally appli- 
cable to Parvati Uma) has, however, been 
freely used in the text as a name for 
Candika. But this Ambika has а sepa- 
rate history She is originally the sister of 
Rudra in the Yajur-Veda who helps her 
brother to protect the corn. ‘This sister 
of Rudra later on became the consort of 
Rudra, and, still later, became identified 
with Parvati Uma ‘The use of the name 
Ambika in the Candi does not therefore 
necessarily identify Candika with Parvati 
Umi. 


THE Gopprss SUPREME 


A study of the Candi as a whole will 
show that there are two distinct phases in 
the description of the goddess—the first 
phase being the narration of the episode 
describing the exploits of the goddess in 
killing, or in helping to kill, the demons 
—and this is invariably followed by a 
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hymn from the gods when the sage-author, 
whoever he might have been, seizes the 
opportunity of bringing out the philo- 
sophic aspect of the goddess lying behind 
her heroic exploits. From the hymns it 
may be seen that the goddess, as we have 
Said before, is an independent goddess— 
the goddess Supreme—embodying the 
supreme Truth. Jf we scrutinize the his- 
tory of the evolution of the Indian Mother 
goddess as modified by the philosophy of 
Sakti, we shall notice three trends in, or 
traditions of, her evolution. One is in 
association with Siva where she seems to 
represent a sub-current flourishing along- 
side the main stream of the Saiva cult; the 
second makes her a counterpart of Siva— 
equally prominent— both Siva and Sakti 
representing two aspects of the one non- 
dual Truth; we may observe yet a third 
trend where the goddess is virtually a 
substitute for the Upanisadic Brahman— 
conceived in feminine terms and images. 
She is the One and the Absolute, excluding 
all possibilities of there being a second. 
She is not generally šakti leaving open the 
possibility of there being a possessor of 
Sakti or a principle in which She inheres ; 
She exists and works by Herself as the 
supreme Reality absorbing in Herself all 
the faktis that may inhere in or be asso- 
ciated with all the gods. This tradition of 
the independent nature of the goddess 
features prominently in some of the later 
Upa-puránas and Tantras. 

Thus the dominant feature of the god- 
dess Candika is her independent nature ; 
but there is an undercurrent manifest in the 
text, associating her not with Siva but, curi- 
ously enough, with Visnu. We have point- 
ed out that in the story of the first episode, 
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too, we find her referred to freely as Visnu- 
sakti or Visnu-máyà. Іп connection with 
the invocation to Candika by the gods to 
gain her help in slaying Sumbha-Nisumbha 
we find in the fifth chapter as many as 
sixty-five verses in salutation to Canpdikà. 
A study of the history of Indian philos- 
ophy pertaining to Sakti reveals that 
though tbe cult of mother-worship devel- 
oped in close association with Saivism, the 
philosophy of Sakti in the early periods 
developed more іп association with 
Vaisnavism than with Saivism. As far as 
our knowledge of the subject goes, the phi- 
losophy of Sakti is found closely expound- 
ed first in the Paficaratra school of Vaisnav- 
ism during a period extending roughly be- 
tween the fourth and the eighth centuries, 
A.D. ; the next phase of it may be observed 
in the Saiva philosophy of Kashmir during 
the ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries. 
We have reasons to believe that some of 
the philosophers of Kashmir Saivism were 
directly influenced by the exponents of the 
Paficaratra school of Vaisnavism. In the 
earlier Puranas, too, the philosophy of 
Sakti developed more in association with 
Visnu and his various incarnations than 
with Siva. The theological discussions on 
Siva-Sakti that we find in Bengal and 
neighbouring States, through the Puranic 
and Tantric literature, seem to be a late 
phenomenon in the history of our religion. 
We are therefore disposed to think that, 
because of the fact that the philosophy of 
Sakti in its earlier phase developed more in 
the province of Vaifnavism than in that of 
Saivism, the goddess Candika is frequently 
spoken of as Vispu-mayà, Visnu-akti or 
Narayani when she is described philo- 
sophically in the text of Candi-saptasati. 


INSTITUTE NEWS 


URING May, in his usual weekly 
|) class оп Wednesdays, Swami Omkara- 


nanda completed his talks on the 
Kena Upanisad and also on the Aitareya 
Upanisad, апа began а new series of talks 
‚ on the Prasna U panisad. Four classes were 
held during the month and the average 
attendance was 275. 
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25 students of the Institute's Hindi 
classes sat for the Prarambhika, and 22 for 
the Praveía, examination conducted by 
the West Bengal Rashtra Bhasha Prachar 
Samity in April. Of these 20 passed the 
Prarambhika examination, and 10 the 


In the library during the month 189 
volumes were added to the accession list, 
and 373 volumes were classified and cata- 
logued. During the month, 664 books were 
lent and 109 issued for reference. 
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Тһе Day Students Home opened on 
1 May with 112 students enrolled. "The 
Home is intended for the use of under- 
graduates studying in Calcutta colleges 
who do not enjoy good facilities for study 
in their own homes. А text-book library, 
a recrcation room, and modern sanitary 
arrangements are provided. In the near 
future a canteen will be opened for the use 
of the students of the Home. 


Principal Amiya Kumar Mazumdar, M.A. 
Shashi Bhusan Das Gupta, M.A., Ph.D. 


Animesh Chandra Ray Chaudhury, M.A. 


Ex-Consul General for Germany in тїй, 


К. P. Khaitan, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 


Pravesa. 
JUNE LECTURES 
At 6 p.m. 

june 6 Science, Religion, and Humanism 
Speaker: 
President: 

june 13 Napal Today 
Speaker: 
President: Kalidas Nag, M.A., D.Litt. 

june 20 The German Problem апа World Peace 
Speaker: W. von. Pochhammer, 
President: 

June 27 Christianity and Culture 


Speaker: 
President: 


Father P. Fallon, S.J. 
Swami Vimalananda. 
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The Bengal Immunity Resparch fnstítute—at 39, Lower 
Circular Road, Calcutta-16. Researches carried on: 
(1) fundamental research; (n) improvement, stand- 
ardisation and evaluation of medicaments; (ш) 
improvement of existing processes ; бу) development 
of newer techniques; (v) research for newer drugs; 
(vı) inter-alled problems. Fully equipped with an 
up-to-date library, physico-chemical & other аррлапсез 
and a museum of Indian medicinal plants 





The Bengal Immunity Therapeutic Ward—at К, G. Kar 
Medical College Hospitals, Calcutta, consisting of 24 
beds, fully equipped and maintained by the Company. 
Here full facilities are available for testing the efficacy 
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The Bengal Immunity Laboratory—at Baranagore, 
24 Parganas, manned efficient technical staff and 
equipped with various appliances for the production 
of Sera, Vaccines, Organo-therapeutic products lke 
Liver, Pituitary, Adrenaline, Bile salts, etc, various 
pharmaceutical preparations and a large number of 
modern synthetic drugs. 
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AESTHETICS OF RABINDRANATH TAGORE—I 


SUDHIR KUMAR NANDI, MA., LL.B., D.PHIL, 


Dr. Sudhir Kumar Nandi is Lecturer in Philosophy at the 
Krishnagar Government College, West Bengal. Не is the 
author of several books in English and Bengal. His An 
Enquiry into the Nature and Function of Art was pub- 
lished by Calcutta University. This is the text of the first 
instalment of a series of lectuses he delivered on Aesthetics 
of Rabindranath Tagore at the Institute іп Febiuaiy this 


year. 


RT must be distinguished from the 
А» of art. It is possible to 

philosophize on art without being an 
artist, as, contrariwise, one may contribute 
to real art without any clear comprehen- 
sion of its nature or essence. Sri Promatha 
Nath Bishi the noted Bengali literateux 
(Introduction, Rabindra Kavya Provaha— 
Granthi, 1956), pays tribute to Tagore not 
only as a great poet but also as a great 
critic. He mentions his name in (һе same 
bxeath with those of Goethe, Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, and Shelley. But it is no dis- 
tortion of truth if we bold that Tagore is an 
artist in the first instance, and only seconda- 
rily a critic of art. Yet an artist who takes 


^ 


to philosophizing on the nature of art is on 
surer ground than one who philosophizes 
on art without being able to produce real 
art. The inconsistency observable in 
Тароге may be explained, after Professor 
P. N. Bishi (Rabindra Kavya Provüha, 
p. 48—the same), ag the result of an attempt 
to synthesize the impersonal and abso- 
lute way of putting things, which is truly 
Indian, and the devotional and concrete 
style of expression, which is the fruit of 
Bengali culture. Іп Тароге we find an 
attempt at a synthesis of the poet and the 
philosopher. Tagore was both, but 
at times the poet in him surpassed the 
pensive philosopher. That is why we find 
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his philosophical views refuted time and 
again by his poetic utterances. His mystic 
vision so far transcended the bounds of 


ordinary logical thinking that the philos- | 


opher in him had to surrender to the 
poet in him on many an occasion. We shall 
notice this difference in due course. How- 
ever, we do not agree with Dr. S. Dasgupta 
when he holds (һас the philosopher and 
the poet in Tagore ate one and identical 
(Silpa Lipi, р. 92.—A Mookerjee & Со, 
1952). 


POETRY AND MYSTICISM BLENDED 


Some may contend that poetry and 
mysticism are incompatible. But we hold 
to the contrary. Dr. Radhakrishnan holds 
a similar view (Philosophy of Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, pp. 120-171—Macmillan & 
Со., Ltd., 1918). According to him they 
are not incompatible, and he cites Dante, 
Goethe, the authors of the Upanisads, and 
many of the classical poets of religious 
Asia as instances in point. We find in 
Tagore a perfect blend of the two. He 
feels his own God standing at his door; 
sometimes God moves down from His 
seventh heaven to meet His devotee ; some- 
times He stands at the portals of the poet's 
ears, and in this lies His delight. Some- 
times He appears as а beggar and begs 
alms of the poet. Tagore, in his Chitra, 
Gitanjali, Gitimalya, Naivedya, and many 
other poetical works, has spoken of his 
mystic relation with God, natuxe, and the 
world of things and beings. The mystic 
Bauls of Bengal influenced his thought 
pattern to a considerable extent. However, 
Tagore was not alone in combining mysti- 
cism with poetry, but was yet another star 
in the galaxy of mystic poets whose talents 
will never be questioned. Like most of 
the mystics, Tagore believed in a subjec- 
tive philosophy of art. His writings on the 
philosophy of art show the brilliance of a 
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master mind and the insight of a true 
artist. Не refuses to recognize any extra- 
mental reality or attribute thereof, and in 
this respect he differs from Kant. Kant's 
thing in itself is a chimera to them. Here 
Tagore may be compared with Croce: 
they both agree that truth and beauty are 
subject-dependent. 


THe QUEST FOR FRUITION 


In Croce, we have the objectivistic view 
of spiritual life as objective self-fulfilment 
through objectified self-expression. The 
life of the spirit, according to Croce, is 
unceasing self-objectification as intuition- 
expression of the spirit’s inner ‘sentimental 
tumult’, the spirits a priori aesthetic 
synthesis of feeling and imagination, the 
intuition or objectified expression of its 
inner stirrings. But intuition is only the 
first stage of spiritual fruition ; the satisfac- 
tion which it brings is that of successful 
expression, With this satisfaction, how- 
ever, appears ,a new desire, that of the 
intellect to know, 1.е., to sort and classify 
the image-expression as reality. Thus 
intuition passes over into perception, ie., 
into knowledge of reality. In this way the 
a priort aesthetic synthesis becomes a new 
synthesis, ie. an a priori logical synthesis 
of representation and categorization, of 
judgement through the relation of subject 
and predicate, which is the knowledge of a 
fact as the particular:zation of a universal ; 
the perception of the image as reality. 
Even logical synthesis, according to Croce, 
does not represent the last stage ; with the 
satisfaction of knowledge, appears yet 
another dissatisfaction, the desire for 
action. With the appearance of knowledge, 
in short, appears also consciousness of 
value, every new reality known generating 
a new ideal possibility and a new sense of 
value, with new, concomitant район, 
desires, and longings of the soul. 
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The logical synthesis thus prepares the 
way to a practical a priori synthesis, which, 
as a new desiring and a new feeling, is a 
пем passionateness of the spirit that craves 
for appropriate expression. So the spirit 
moves оп, spirally, from expression 
through logic and practical synthesis to 
renewed expression at a higher level, the 
movement being repeated at higher stages 
as spiritual life advances. Thus, in Croce’s 
neo-idealism we have a repetition of the 
objective view of the spirit as a necessary 
circular movement: from objectified ex- 
pression through reality and ideal aspi- 
rations to objectivity again, the process 
continuing without  end—the endless 
progression of the spiritual life towaxds 
objective fruition. 


Авт AS ÁCTIVITX OF SPIRIT 


We have already pointed out that 
Tagore was a subjectivist in drt. He 
agreed with Einstein that had there been 
no human beings the Appollo of Belvedere 
would no longer be beautiful. They both 
hold that beauty is subjective. But 
Einstein, though his logic failed him, told 
Tagore that truth, unlike beauty, was not 
subject-dependent: 'I cannot prove that 
my conception is right but tbat is my 
religion. Thus, one of the ablest scientists 
of the day took refuge under cover of 
‘religion’ when unable to prove that there 
is ап extramental ‘something’, which we 
may call ‘truth’. The nature of art also 
baffled Тароге in his most honest attempts 
to define it. Тһе true nature of art never 
revealed itself to him, and that is why we 
find his suppositions contradictory at 
times. That is why he told us that art is 
indefinable. It 'never tries to conceal its 
evasiveness, it mocks its own definition’. 
That is true, and that is why people differ 
so much in their definitions and determina- 
tions of the functions of poetry and art. 
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Humayun Kabir, in his Poetry, Monads 
and Society, speaks of this 'uncertainty' 
about the function of poetry, and says it is 
due to the nature of poetry itself. Tagore 
is conscious of this illusive nature of art 
and poetry; that is why he calls art maya 
and holds that it only seems to be what 
it is. 


- ROLLAND ім ACCORD wits Tacorn 


Rolland readily agrees with Tagore that 
it is the activity of the spirit іп man that 
makes poetry possible. "This belief, as we 
see in Jean Christophe, led Rolland to 
denounce an idle life as incompatible with 
artistic aspirations. Spirit is essentially 
active. Activity is its very nature. "Ihe 
concrete reality of the spirit consists in its 
ceaseless activity.’ Art is an autonomous 
expression of spirit preceding the logical 
concept in time, but not in dignity. 
Tagore in his Religion of Man speaks 
thus of this creative activity: “А gigantic 
creative endeavour built up its triumph 
in stupendous carvings, defying obstacles 
that were overwhelming. Such heroic activ- 
ity over the greater part of the Eastern 
continent clearly answers the question, 
“What is агі?” “It is the response,” let 
us repeat, “of man’s creative soul to the 
call of the Real”? The spirit in man 
responds to the spirit eternal and they are 
identical in the ultimate analysis. This 
response is art. Similarly, Hegel defines 
art as the ‘Absolute mediating itself in the 
consciousness of the finite as an objective 
sensuous image; it is the self-concretion 
of the Absolute as the form of the artistic 
object, the Absolute objectifying itself to 
sense, as symmetry or harmony of sensible 
form. Hegel’s definition denies any con- 
tent to art in the sense of extramental 
matter. Аз a consistent idealist he can 
bardly admit the existence of any reality 
other than spirit. In art, spirit is essen- 
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tially active, and this has also been pointed 
out by Dr. Radhakrishnan in his exposition 
of Tagore's philosophy of art. He holds 
that poetry is nature idealized, and that 
as art it is as distinct from nature as 
naturalistic poetry is from true poetry. The 
former requires mere observation; the 
latter demands meditation on the material 
observed. If it requires mere observation, 
and no meditation, it is no better than an 
exact reproduction of nature. А reproduc- 
tion can never be artistic. Art is the 
handiwork of spirit. Thus we find that 
the activity of the spirit draws the distinc 
tion between true poetry and naturalistic 
poetry. Naturalistic poetry is vitiated by 
the ‘mimesis’ of Plato, and that is why 
Plato decried the artists and poets who 
merely copy nature. 


Is Art EXPRESSION? 


In Tagore’s view, art is expression. 
Tagore says that the spirit in man assi- 
milates the joys and sorrows of life, which 
are then woven into the texture of his 
very being (Sahityer Swariip, p. 62—Visva 
Bharati Granthalaya, 1949). Man as the 
artist expresses his subjective reactions to 
his objective environment. The spirit in 
man expresses itself іі art, and, as the 
creator, man is alone. Тһе ‘content’ of 
art came from ‘without’, and art had to 
incorporate that much of outside material. 
Unlike Croce, expression is not everything 
with Tagore. Expression and the content 
of expression are both jmportant to him, 
but expression is of greater importance. 
He quotes (Sühityer Swarüp, p. 9—the 
same) the famous line of Keats, "I'ruth is 
beauty, and-tells us that this 'truth' 
pertains to the form and not to the con- 
tent. This truth is 'formal truth' and not 
‘material truth’, so it refers to form alone. 
Without expression, art fails to communi- 
catë the inmost reactions of the poet to 
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his environment. In his paper The Reli- 
gion of an Artist (Contemporary Indian 
Philosophy, p. 7—George Allen & Unwin 
Ltd., 1936), Tagore tells us: “Things are 
distinct not in their essence but in their 
appearance ; in other words, in their rela- 
tion to the one to whom they appear. This 
is art, the truth of which is not in substance 
or logic, but in expression. Неге Tagore 
speaks like a neo-idealist of the Crocean 
type. But for Tagore expression is not the 
whole truth of art, it is only the primary 
truth. Не considers expression to be 
neither the final truth about art, nor its 
ultimate significance — (Sáhityer Pathe, 
рр. 166-67—Visva Bharati Granthalaya, 
1949). In the same context, he tells us: 
'But this is to be admitted, that the 
primary and the main requisite for litera- 
ture is that it should be well expressed. 
Literature may even do without glorious 
ideas, but it cannot exist without being 
expressed. А stunted plant may still be 
called a plant, but a seed cannot be so 
called.’ 


Primary AESTHETIC Facr 


So in Tagore’s view expression is the 
primary aesthetic fact. Here we may note 
Croce's difference from Tagore on this 
particular issue. Croce denies talent if 
there is no expression of it. In Croce's 
view, if one is unable to express oneself 
there is nothing in one to express. ‘One 
often hears people say that they have 
great thoughts in their minds but that 
they are not able to express them. But if 
they realy had them they would have 
coined them into just so many beautiful 
words and thus have expressed them.’ 
The ‘mute inglorious Milton’ of Grey is a 
myth to him, for he identifies. intuition 
and expression, and intuition-expression is 
the only aesthetic fact. Tagore also gives 
so much importance to expression as to 
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deny any talent whatsoever to a mute 
artist. He who lacks expression lacks what 
makes a true artist. Tagore’s scepticism 
about silent poetry is well expressed in the 
following lines: ‘Unuttered poetry, self- 
contained expression, are two unmeaning 
phrases that have gained currency in cer- 
tain quarters. But to call a person a poet 
who may be gazing at the sky in rapture 
as silent as the sky itself is like giving 
the name of fire to a piece of wood that 
is not alight. Poetry is expression: what 
is or is not silently passing through a per- 
son's mind matters little to others outside 
it’ (quoted in Tagore and Croce by P. J. 
Chowdhuri—Visva Bharati Quarterly, 
Feb-April 1942). Thus we find that 
Тароге virtually identifies the aesthetic fact 
with expression—with опе reservation. 
He calls expression the 'primary truth' and 
not the ‘absolute truth’ of art. Tagore is 
a subjectivist ; so, like Kant, he cannot 
attach an objective purpose to a work of art 
(though Kant calls it ‘purposiveness with- 
out a purpose). Both ‘form’ and ‘content’ 
come from within. 


EXPRESSION NOT ÁRT'S 
ULTIMATE SIGNIFICANCE 


We thus fail to understand how Tagore 
can delimit the all important function of 
expression in the scheme of his aesthetics. 
We ask Tagore in words borrowed from 
him: How can he call a piece of wood 
‘fire’ when it is not alight? Expression is 
like the fire that makes the wood (content) 
blaze. We are conscious that the analogy 
is not a happy one, for fire and wood do 
not come from the same source, while in 
the case of an artistic fact, both form and 
content come from ‘within’. Croce has 
rightly pointed out the difficulty of separat- 
ing them. He treats them as ‘one insepar- 
able entity’. Tagore is very particular 
about this ‘content’ of art as something 
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different from the form. Expression for him 
is not art’s ultimate significance. Tagore 
tells us clearly: “Тһе primary truth about 
literature is its expression, but its ultimate 
truth is expression of man as a complex of 
sense, organs, mind, and spirit. We do not 
only see that there is expression, but also 
how much is expressed’ (Sahityer Pathe, 
p. 72—the same). Again, ‘Either through 
one’s own joys and sorrows or through 
those of others, or through creation of 
human characters, men must be expressed. 
All else are means only’ (Sahityer Pathe, 
p. 72-—the same). So we find that Tagore 
wants to balance the two—‘expression’ and 
‘what is to be expressed’. 


Thus, unlike Croce, Tagore attributes 
greater importance to what is to be ex- 
pressed. ‘Tagore demands human personal- 
ity to be the subject of expression and the 
subject matter of all kinds of literature. 
He defines the mental life of man, as ex- 
pressed in literature, thus: “The chief indi- 
cation of literature consists in its relation- 
ship with human life. Where does the 
mental life of a man reside? It is there 
where our intelligence, will, and taste work 
harmoniously together; in a word, where 
resides the essential man. It is there that 
literature is born.’ 


CONTENT OF ART 


According to Tagore the ‘personality’ of 
man and the ‘nature without’ are comple- 
mentary. ‘We recgive but what we give.’ 
Man is not an isolated being, solely respon- 
sible for all his glory and infamy. He lives 
in a society, in an environment, which 
either helps him to grow or stunts his 
growth in immeasurable proportions. 
Again, society in its turn can be twisted and 
moulded by men of great personality. This 
idea of Tagore has been corroborated by 
many eminent modern thinkers. To quote 
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one of them, Galloway: ‘The problem 
of the evolution of man's psychical nature 
cannot be solved on purely individualistic 
lines. It is a law of the universe that isola- 
tion is incompatible with development: 
progressive evolution never takes place 
except where there is an interaction of 
elements. It is equally true of the lower 
world of organisms and of the higher world 
of psychical selves, that latent capacities are 
only called forth by the process of inter- 
action.’ Man not only takes from society, 
he also contributes his quota to make so- 
ciety what it is. Nature enriches man. 
Tagore, on once being charged with 
plagiarism, retorted. ‘In the early hours 
of morning, when I commune with nature, 
her treasures are uncovered before me. Her 
immensely rich gifts are stored up in my 
bewildered heart and I can hardly express 
a negligible fraction of it in my creation.’ 


HuMANIZING NATURE 


Again, the poet in his turn made nature 
beautiful and charming: ‘I chance to look 
at the rose and call it “beautiful” and it 
becomes beautiful.’ So we humanize 
nature, and nature in its turn helps to 
develop our personality. Our contribution 
towards making nature what it is has been 
well explained by Tagore in the following 
lines: ‘My point is this—the world of 
literature means a world in relationship 
with human life. The reflection of an even- 
ing sky on the sea gives rise to miraculous 
beauty, the brilliant image of the sky ac- 
quires a new property when it comes in 
contact with the transpaxent liquidity of 
water; in a^similar manner the image of 
the universe falling оп man gets life and 
feelings. We thus humanize great nature 
by mixing with it our joys and sorrows, 
hopes and desires; only then it becomes 
proper material for literature' (Sahityer 
Pathe, p. 167—the same). 
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While Тароге thus specifies the content 
of literature as distinct from its form, 
Croce, even in thought, treats the form and 
the content as inseparable (Aesthetic, Ch. 
II—Vision Press, Peter Owen, 1959). Ac- 
cording to Croce, anything may be the con- 
tent; the ‘matter’ and ‘its expression’ can- 
not be found in expressed matter through 
intellectual analysis. Of course, Tagore be- 
lieves in a successful fusion of the two in 
any true work of art, but Croce condemns 
such a view as ‘eclecticism’, 

Tagore further specifies the ‘content’ 
and restricts it to such characters in man 
which are permanent. He wants the ‘repre- 
sentative’ man to enter into the domain 
of art and to be made the subject matter 
of any artistic creation. He consciously 
excludes all semantic tendencies in man 
as unessential and transitory. In short, he 
does not want the expression of human 
personality in all its aspects to be the object 
of art, he wants only an embellished and 
selected side of human personality, Тһе 
higher personality devoid of its grosser ele- 
ments is the proper theme of art. Tagore 
believes that man’s essential nature is what 
he aspires to be. “Thus it is that whatever 
is great in man, whatever is permanent and 
he cannot exhaust through his actions, is 
captured in literature and this naturally 
builds up the nobler aspect of mankind.’ 
Here his thinking is evidently a little con- 
fused. To say that art is concerned only 
with the higher and the universal elements 
of man hardly bears examination in the 
light of empirical evidence. Such a stand- 
ard will exclude Milton’s Satan and 
Valmiki’s Ravana, as also Victor Hugo’s 
Hans of Iceland, from the sphere of art.— 
as not being its fit objects. Art is as much 
concerned with the nobler and higher ele- 
ments in man as with his baser and ignoble 
passions, nay, more, art does not even ex- 
clude the commonplace and may choose 
even the simplest events of life for the crea- 
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tion of beauty, such as we have in 
Wordsworth’s We Are Seven. 


THe INFLUENCE OF HEGEL AND 
Crock oN TAGORE 


Tagore further explains and accounts 
for this fact of expression in art. He quotes 
from the Upanisads: “Апапдаатарат 
аттат yad vibhati (that which reveals it- 
self as immortal joy), and tells us: “їп 
our country there is a concept of the highest 
Self. Не is called Saccidànanda (as the 
accomplished reality which as such is the 
identity of consciousness and bliss) ... 
This joy is the last word and there is none 
after it. When in this joy resides the prin- 
ciple of expression there is no meaning in 
the question whether it does any good to 
us or not' (Sáhityer Pathe, p. 11—the same). 
Thus expression and joy are identical. 
Again he says: “Тһе joy consists in the 
revelation of myself to me; mist damps 
our spirit. Now this Gnanda (joy) is the 
character of our true self and is identified 
with the universal Self. This universal 
Self is ánanda swarüp, according to the 
Upanisads, and Tagore accepts this posi- 
tion. In the enjoyment of this dnanda, our 
egoistic self is transcended; and this be- 
comes possible in the domain of art. This 
ünanda is quite different from ordinary 
pleasure, as the former pertains to the real 
character of our true self. The transcend- 
ence of the egoistic self in the contempla- 
tion of art profoundly alters the nature of 
the pleasure derived from it. Being alto- 
gether divorced from reference to personal 
interests, one’s own or that of others, art 
experience is free from all the limitations 
of common pleasure. Simply, the contem- 
plation being disinterested, the pleasure 
which it yields will be absolutely pure. 
That is the significance of its description 
by ancient Indian writers (Ananda- 
vardhan's Dhvanydloka, р. 203— А. 
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Mookherjee & Co., 1951) as ‘higher pleasure 
(para-nirvrti. 


SOURCE OF PAIN OR 
PLEASURE 


In view of this higher character, it would 
be better to substitute for it a word lke 
‘joy’ or ‘delight’, for art will yield such 
pleasure, it should be observed, not only 
when its subject matter is pleasant; but 
even when it is not, as in a tragedy. The 
facts poetized may, as parts of the actual 
world, be a source of pain as well as of 
pleasure ; but when they are contemplated 
in their idealized form, as is done in every 
true art, they necessarily give rise only to 
‘joy’ or ‘delight’ (Philosophy of Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, p. 129—the same). 


Thus in true expression we taste the joy 
that fills our true being, thus we come to 
know this being—-our purer and higher 
self. Through this knowing, we realize 
our true self. So, aesthetic expression in- 
volves Self-realization. Tagore comes closer 
to Hegel when he holds that the true self 
realizes itself in and through itself as pre- 
sented in sensuous form. Since our finite 
self is not the individual fragmentary self 
but the universal Spirit, expression implies 
communion of the individual self with the 
rest of the universe. 


EXPRESSION IDENTIFIED 
wITH Joy 


Here Tagore is apparently in confusion 
between Croce’s ‘expressionism’ and Hegel's 
theory of ‘absolute content’ in art. More- 
over the acceptance of the Upanisadic con- 
ception of алапда and its identification 
with expression makes the problem all the 
more dificult. Tagore identifies expression 
with joy, and then tells us that “this joy 
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consists in the revelation of myself (о me’. 
That is to say, expression in an object of 
art expresses the self of the artist, which, 
in its turn, is identical with universal Self. 
So in art the universal Self is expressed ; 
as It is known through this expression, It 
also realizes Itself as objectified ‘content’. 
The ‘content’ of Tagore must be taken as 
the ‘absolute content’ of Hegel because 
through this objectification the individual 
self knows itself, and also because, on 
Tagore’s own admission, this individual self 
is no other than the absolute Self. Thus 
we find that Tagore virtually identifies the 
Upanisadic ‘joy’ with ‘expression’ (evident- 
ly that of Croce) and again he identifies 
this joy with knowledge of the Self. This 
joy is the true character of the individual 
self, which is identical with the universal 
Self. Now this knowing of the Self through 
the object of art is Self-realization, and it 
is Self realizing Itself through the artistic 
image. Неге Tagore follows Hegel, con- 
sciously or unconsciously. On account of 
this ‘eclecticism’, (to borrow the Crocean 
expression), we find Tagore admitting ex- 
pression to be a primary fact only—and not 
the ultimate significance of art. For this 
reason (following Hegel), he specifies the 
content of art as the expression of super- 
personal Reality. Therefore he sails in 
two boats. That is why his theory of art 
is not always logically consistent. 


‘CONTENT’ AND THE PROBLEM OF 
COMMUNICATION 


5 . 

Dr. P. J. Chowdhuri, after a long and 
interesting discussion on the relative posi- 
tions of Tagore and Croce with regard to 
art and art criticism, concludes: ‘Again, 
by making expression mean expression of 
the individual experience and not of some 
super-personal reality, which is common 
to all, Croce has made the problem of 
communication in art difficult and һе has 
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raised but left unsolved the more general 
problem of the one and the many.’ We do 
not agree with Dr. Chowdhuri on this 
issue. We consider Croce to be right when 
he means by expression the expression of 
some individual experience and, in our 
view, thus makes the problem of communi- 
cation easier. We do not accept his defence 
for Tagore’s delimitation and narrowing 
of the content of art to the experiences of 
some super-personal reality We fail to 
understand how the problem of communi- 
cation in art becomes easier when we res- 
trict its content to the experience of some- 
thing super-personal. Such experiences 
are certainly not very frequent with the 
common run of men. 

The super-personal is necessarily super- 
normal and can only be hinted at; it can 
never really be expressed in human lan- 
guage, which is our ordinary means of com- 
munication. In this sense, all mystical con- 
tent is unspeakable. Moreover, art would 
cease to be art proper if it represented the 
universa] as distinguished from the individ- 
ual and the concrete, апа would, in that 
case, be only another name for abstract 
philosophical speculation. Неге we will 
do well to remember the note of caution 
sounded by Nicolai Hartmann: ‘Only one 
thing must not be forgotten here. Art does 
not speak in concepts; it does not call 
things by name. It beholds, and forms 
what it beholds. He who would hear its 
language, he who would appreciate its con- 
tent, must not only understand it, but be 
able also to translate it into the language 
of concepts. But that is something different 
from contemplative enjoyment. And this 
contemplative enjoyment is the soul of all 
true art.’ Here we are not concerned with 
abstract concepts which claim universal 
acceptance. "The aesthetic configuration 
speaks of an individual, of a particular, or 
of some individuals, and it might suggest 
a general truth. 


' AESTHETICS. OF RABINDRANATH ТАСОКЕ--І 


Art must AIM AT THE 
CONCRETELY INDIVIDUAL 


To create is to particularize, to embody 
in an individual image, and art, as creation 
as well as enjoyment, must necessarily aim 
at the concretely individual. The univer- 
sal, either as self or a reality, can be an 
object of abstract contemplation and 
thought and not of creative activity. It is 
a truism to say that if we take art to express 
the common experiences of an individual, 
and not some super-personal reality as 
Tagore has conceived, we make the pro- 
blem of communication easier. It is no 
doubt true that if we aim to express some 
super-personal reality through the medium 
of art its appeal will not reach all sections 
of people. If art expresses experiences 
which are commonplace, it can easily be 
communicated to others and appreciated 
by them. But the expression of super-per- 
sonal reality will make art unintelligible 
to many, for they may never have had such 
experiences. Tagore means that art must 
express what is universal and permanent in 
human nature. Nothing is permanent and 
nothing is temporary in us. It is the magic 
wand of the artist that makes a particular 
character lasting. and immortal. Shakes- 
peare’s Falstaff certainly does not represent 
any super-personal reality. It represents 
the common man in us, the man as a tissue 
of inconsistencies and contradictions. 
Shylock, the Jew, stands as an immortal 
creation—and he certainly does not repre- 
sent any nobler virtue in man than com- 
mon, inordinate greed for wealth and 
common thirst for revenge. Iago, the 
villain in Shakespeare’s Othello, and Brian 
de Bois Gilbert in Scott’s Ivanhoe are cer- 
tainly not characters that may be admitted 
.by Tagore into his kingdom of art. They 

. do not represent the super-personal reality 
in: man, and yet their artistic value will 
never be questioned. Tagore talks of glut- 
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tony and tells us that the throne of litera- 
ture will never go to it, for it has no higher 
value than mere instinct. ‘Thirst for re- 
venge, greed, love of falsehood, and incon- 
sistency are no better than gluttony—yet 
they are immortalized through Shylock 
and Falstaff. We can multiply instances 
from both poetry and painting. But it is 
useless. We can quote from Tagore himself 
many an instance which will show that art 
can become what it really ought to be, even 
if it expresses the ordinary experiences 
of our day-to-day life. It does not require 
a super-personal reality so much as true ex- 
pression to make art what it is. So we hold 
with Croce that successful expression of 
subjective feelings is the essence of all 
true art. Tt is immaterial whether that ex- 
pression is of a super-personal reality or of 
the common work-a-day experiences of 
life. 


ExPRESSION OF PERSONALITY 


For Tagore, a man's essential nature is 
made up of his knowledge and ішаріла- 
tion, and both of these are revealed in 
his poetry ; so poetry is the expression of his 
personality. ‘Tagore writes: ‘Our study 
and observation, our conversation and 
thinking, all put together make up for 
each one of us an essential character. 
According to the essential character we are 
either attached to the world or repelled 
by it, either nationalists or international- 
ists, worldly or spiritual, lovers of action 
or of thought. , My particular character 
must be present in my writings either in a 
manifest or hidden form. Whatever I may 
write, lyrics or anything else, I reveal 
thereby not merely a momentary mood or 
mind ; the very truth of my inner being 
impresses its mark on them’ (Sahityer 
Pathe, p. 164—Visva Bharati Granthalaya, 
1949). This essential character of a man 
characterizes all his writings. His work 
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bears the impress of his character whis is 
another name for ‘personality’. "Го Tagore 
'personality means the mental life of a 
man. This mental life resides ‘where our 
intelligence and feelings, desire and ex- 
perience, all have melted and mixed into 
a perfect unity. Tagore defines 'perso- 
nality' as man’s ‘real individuality’. ‘There 
is a kind of unity in man, Tagore contends, 
underlying his various thoughts and feel- 
ings and actions, which can be regarded 
as the root nature in bim. This is not 
apparent and clearly perceptible. This 
unity is mostly inferred from his conduct, 
and we may refer his various acts of omis- 
sion and commission at various periods of 
his life to the selfsame personality. 

The general trend of thought in the 
West is that the dramatist least reveals 
himself in his works: he has to identify 
himself at one moment, with Othello and 
with Таро the next. Othello's nobility of 
character and Iago’s ‘motive hunting of 
motiveless malignity’ are certainly not 
compatible. They cannot be attributed to 
the author as constituting his personality at 
one and the same time. But Tagore repu- 
diates this conception. Не writes: “That 
each of Shakespeare's dramatic progenies 
has got a clear individuality does not mean 
that they have no element of Shakespeare's 
character in them' (Sahityer Pathe, pp. 163- 
64—Visva Bharati Granthalaya, 1949). 
Again he writes in Sahitya: ‘With the 
poetry of Dante, the poet’s life is indis- 
solubly mixed up; if we read the two 
together, we can better, appreciate and 
respect each.’ Thus a poet's life is com- 
plementary to his work: one must be read 
along with the other. 


THe WHOLE MAN 


The artist leaves a permanent impress 
on what he creates. The, whole man 
creates the literature. Man reveals himself 
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in various situations in little fragments. 
These fragmentary parts of him constitute 
his philosophic, scientific, and. other activ- 
ities. The observant part of man makes 
science. But where literature or painting 
or music is born, there the ‘whole man’ is 


: concerned. By the ‘whole man’ Tagore cer- 


tainly does not mean man in his colourful 
entirety, but only man’s ‘inner being’, his 
‘essential character’, ‘what he aspires to 
be’. If he means otherwise, and if we are 
asked to understand the man in all his 
diverse moods and traits as we find him 
in daily life, Tagore stands self-condemned. 
For his considered views, as shown above, 
directly negate such a conception.. 
Unlike most western thinkers, Tagore 
does not think that poetry is the expres- 
sion of a passing mood ; for him the poet 
puts his very self in his poem, and he who 
read the poem touches the poet. ‘It is not 
that we can on every occasion bring it out 
by analysing poetry, nevertheless, we quite 
well feel its influence’ (Sahityer Pathe, 
p. 164—Visva Bharati Granthalaya, 1949). 
This observation of Tagore also does not 
seem convincing. If art and poetry were 
the expression of a poet's personality con- 
stituted by his high self, ie, what he 
aspires to be, when the work of the self- 
same artist could not have been so varied 
and colourful, sometimes even paradoxical. 
Tagore gave expression to a thousand and 
one transitory moods in metre and rhyme, 
in line and colour, and they are enshrined 
in the heart of eternity. In Sandhya 
Sangit (Evening Songs) he speaks in one 
strain; in Prabhat Sangit (Morning 
Songs) he speaks in another. So it would 
appear that poetry does not offer a poet 
scope for the expression of his personality, 
but rather it demands from him rigorous 
depersonalization. А poet should be self- - 
sacrificing. Like the catalyst in a chemical 
action, he brings about the action (combi- 
nation of thoughts and feelings) but does 
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not combine his self with the products of 
the reaction (the poem). Dr. Dasgupta 
(Silpalipi, p. 94—A. Mookerjee & Co., 
1952) effects a virtual identification of life 
and art. In his view, Tagore’s spiritual 
outlook on life has influenced both his 
philosophy of life and his philosophy of 
art. This may be a partial truth, but it is 
certainly not the whole truth. АП the 
artistic creations of the artist do not bear 
the imprint of his essential nature or 
character. Sometimes Tagore speaks of 
the rosy side of life—sometimes he sings a 
sorrowful song. Both moods definitely do 
not constitute the poet’s personality, far 
less express the super-personal reality. 
Sometimes in the same book of verse the 
poet delineates two fundamentally different 
characters, and yet both reach true 
artistic height. We recall Duryadhan and 
Gandhari, two characters in Tagore’s 
Gandharir Abedan as instances in point. 
One represents fraud, guile, and dishonesty, 
the other honesty, simplicity, and truth, 
but as artistic creations they claim equal 
credit. If the same personality of the poet 
is working in both, as Tagore thinks it 
does, it must at once be both 4 and not-A, 
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the saint and the villain at the same time. 
Logic teaches us that reality cannot con- 
tradict itself. So how can the poet express 
himself at the same time in two characters 
patently different from each other? 


If Tagore contends that the poet's 
personality is always changing and the 
temporary mood of the poet is a constituent 
of his personality we have nothing to say. 
But he tells us that art expresses what is 
universal and what is permanent in man. 
If all these varied and frequently contra- 
dictory moods of the poet are cqually 
‘universal’ and ‘permanent’, then the words 
‘universal’ and ‘permanent’ lose their 
accredited meaning. 


Croce is right when he holds that 
through a work of art we know only a very 
small part of the poet’s personality. 
According to Croce, a man is known by 
what he understands in logical concepts, 
what he does and wills besides what he 
intuits and expresses. We wholly agiee 
with Croce that the poet and the man can- 
not be equated without a remainder, and 
that the entire man never comes out in the 
poet as such. 
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‘ HEREOF one cannot speak 
WV ss one must be silent’, 
said Gautama Buddha. 


I cannot speak to you tonight of India, 

for I have been here but two and a half 
months, and every day, indeed every hour, 
I am learning something new about this 
age-old subcontinent--destined to play 
such a vital réle in the future of this un- 
happy world of ours. But I am happy to 
be here tonight and visit for the first time 
this Institute, about which I learned much 
during my recent visit to Belur Math. It 
would appear that in ideals and organiza- 
tion, the Ramakrishna movement and the 
Commonwealth have much in common, 
. I thought it might be interesting to dis- 
cuss with you (and when І say discuss I 
mean it, for I hope that afterwards there 
will be many questions and comments on 
what I have said) problems of partnership 
of our two countries, as equal members of 
that unique international grouping known 
as the Commonwealth of Nations. On one 
point, I think, we shall both agree; that 
what draws us together today are spiritual 
values rather than materia] things, though 
the former comprehend and transcend the 
latter. In this connection I should like to 
quote a paragraph from a recent article by 
that distinguished leader and statesman, 
C. Rajagopalachari: 

'Our forefathers and the forefathers of 
all the great nations of the world draw 
strength from (һе contemplation and wor- 
ship of the Supreme Being. That worship 
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and the faith behind it were the sources 
of power to withstand false desires and base 
passions and to main:ain high ideals of 
conduct in peace and in war. АП history 
proves this. Neither science by itself nor 
moral teachings, which merely ask for good 
conduct without furnishing a sanction for 
it, can achieve the purpose. Mere morality 
may run for some time on a previously 
acquired religious momentum. When the 
momentum is spent, it will stop dead.’ We 
would do well to ponder this. 


If you were asked, say by a Tibetan, 
“What is the Commonwealth?’, what would 
be your answer? It is not a club, for there 
are no exclusive rules (anyone can join pro- 
viding other members agree), it is not a 
homogeneous family, for there are people 
in it of different kinds of blood. A concoc- 
tion of outward forms and fine phrases, it 
may look like it! Political scientists will, 
I think, understand if I call it a concert 
of convenience. Nowadays, countries join 
the Commonwealth and remain in it be- 
cause it is convenient for them to do so. 
They are free to choóse. This was certainly 
so as regards India. 


‘I wanted the world to see’, said Mr. 
Nehru, ‘that India was prepared to co- 
operate even with those with whom she 
had been fighting in the past, providing 
that the basis of co-operation was honour- 
able, that it was a free basis, a basis that 
would lead to the good not only of our- 
selves, but of the world also’ The Com- 
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monwealth is good for each of us because 
it is good for the world. 


Lowest COMMON DENOMINATOR 


In strictly legal terms, the Common- 
wealth simply represents the lowest 
common denominator of consent; it has 
no constitution, no common law, no obli- 
gations, no voting procedure, no joint 
policies. Commonwealth relationships are 
full of paradoxes. Members may declare 
themselves republics (India and Pakistan), 
or elect a king of their own (as in Malaya) ; 
Ghana is free to federate with Guinea, a 
former colony of France. Commonwealth 
nations may come to blows with outsiders 
or with each other. Some have no racial 
discrimination, others discriminate against 
whites or non-whites. But all accept Queen 
Elizabeth II as head. 


In the past the crown was the outward 
symbol of alien rule; today, it is a symbol 
of free and unobliged association between 
members of a worldwide multi-racial com- 
munity. Perhaps the most significant fac- 
tor about the Commonwealth in 1959 is 
that the greater part (650,000,000 people) 
of its population is Afro-Asian. As a com- 
munity its only vested interest is peace. So 
far the Commonwealth has been able to 
withstand the severe tensions brought 
about by South African apartheid, the 
Kashmir dispute, the intervention in Suez, 
and conflicting trade policies. 


What, therefore, apart from the person 
of Queen Elizabeth II, holds the Common- 
wealth together? It is surely a kind of 
community spirit, a sense of belonging to 
something greater than a race or a nation, 
an outward expression of more intimate 
friendship, loyalty, and the desire to help 
fellow: human beings, coupled with devo- 
tion to freedom and peace. Alas! here in 
Asia the lights of personal freedom are 
going out. The eyes of the world are fixed 
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on India, where the decisive battle for 
men's minds will be fought and, indeed, is 
being fought today. India can, perhaps, 
span the gap between liberal democracy 
and communist autocracy. The words 
‘peace’ and ‘democracy’, for which millions 
have died in the two world wars, are being 
prostituted for political purposes. It 
‘colonial rule’ is today an indecent expres- 
sion, its modern counterpart ‘peace-loving 
expansion’ is still respectable. Never forget 
that since the last war 600 million people 
have gained their freedom, but at least 100 
million” have lost theirs. India, Pakistan, 
Ceylon, Malaya, Ghana, and the State of 
Singapore have been welcomed into the 
Commonwealth. Next year we shall wel- 
come Nigeria. But at the same time Eastern 
Europe and parts of Asia are being 
‘liberated’ by so-called 'people's armies’: 
who now gives a thought to the people of 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania? But it is 
perhaps just as well that memories are 
short, and that out of bitterness joy can 
come. 


TWILIGHT STAGE 


Let us turn to the problems which face 
our two countries. The paramount 
problem is the preservation of peace. At 
the moment the world is going through 
a twilight stage, neither really peace nor 
really war. Peace is not simply the absence 
of war. It has to be worked for and cared 
for and that is why the countries of the 
Commonwelth have a common determina- 
tion to turn the United Nations into an 
effective instrument for peace. Until such 
time, there may be differing views as to 
how best to preserve peace, whether by 
nuclear deterrents and defence alliances or 
by a policy of non-alignment. Probably a 
combination of both would be the most 
effective. At any rate, we should put the 
best construction on each other's policies 
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in regard to reasons behind different ар- 
proaches to the same end. However, unlike 
totalitarian States, we cannot accept that 
any means justifies the end. We do accept 
that to talk of freedom to people who are 
starving, or living at a bare subsistence 
level, is as criminal as to fill people’s 
stomachs and at the same time chloroform 
their minds. You in India and we in Bri- 
tain agree that standards of living should 
be raised, and raised rapidly, but always 
within the framework of personal freedom 
and under the rule of law. It is a tremend- 
ous challenge and we can only succeed if 
our beliefs are firmly rooted and if we are 
prepared to share our ideas, our manpower, 
and our resources. And, not least import- 
ant, study each other’s cultural traditions 
and background. 

A recent article on the Commonwealth 
which appeared in Time magazine, on 
June 29, and which I strongly recommend 
to be read, picks out as one of the stronger 
points in Commonwealth relationships 
what it calls ‘the traffic of men and minds’. 
If Commonwealth membership implies any 
obligation, it is surely the obligation to 
consult and to consider, before taking any 
action, what effects that action would have 
on Commonwealth partners. So it is that 
every year or two Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers meet together, quile informally, 
to review the world situation and exchange 
ideas. Similarly, before each session of the 
United Nations, Commonwealth delega- 
tions consult togetber, usually on a bi- 
lateral basis, to try asd hammer out a 
common policy and give each other every 
possible mutual support in the General 
Assembly. Every so often Ministers of Fin- 
ance or of Economic Affairs meet to review 
the world economic situation and to decide 
the policy of the sterling area, to which all, 
except Canada, belong. At the latest of 
these meetings, in Montreal last year, Com- 
monwealth Ministers decided that particu- 
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lar stress should be laid on the fundamental 
importance of education as an indis- 
pensable condition of development. Their 
declared objective was that the people of 
the Commonwealth should share as widely 
as possible in the advance of education of 
all kinds at all levels. At this very moment 
in Oxford, the oldest university in the 
Commonwealth, education leaders from 
every Commonwealth country are engaged 
in working out a system whereby students 
and teachers may be exchanged on the 
widest possible basis. Nothing could be 
more important, for, as H. G. Wells once 
said, 'Human history becomes more and 
more a race between education and 
catastrophe.' 


THE Согомво PLAN 


In the economic field one of the best 
examples of Commonwealth co-operation 
is the Colombo Plan, which has now been 
in existence for about nine years. This is 
a co-operative plan in which the richer 
Commonwealth countries help the poorer, 
with capital and with technical assistance. 
Commonwealth countries have expanded 
this exchange to cover many non-member 
countries in South-East Asia. Thus it is 
that you will find under this plan India 
sending technicians to Burma and Vietnam, - 
and Australia to Indonesia. А recent 
example of Indo-British co-operation is the 
decision of the British Government and the 
Federation of British Industries to assist in 
the setting up of a College of Engineering 
and Technology in New Delhi. The foun- 
dation stone of this college was laid by 
Prince Philip during his visit.to India 
earlier this year. 

In the field of trades unions, Common- 
wealth co-operation and consultation is 
constant and detailed. Last month, repre- 
sentatives of Commonwealth trades unions 
met in Geneva, where the annual confer- 
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ence of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion was being held, to discuss common 
problems and to exchange information. 
Early this year Victor Feather, the Assistant 
Secretary of the British Trades Union Con- 
gress, visited India at the invitation of the 
LN.T.U.C. to attend that body's annual 
conference. These visits are invaluable. It 
would seem that the only obligation of 
Commonwealth partners is the habit of 
close consultation in all fields. 


It can be said, and with seeming justice, 
that Commonwealth relations have in the 
past consisted in the relations of each 
country with Britain as a sort of Mecca. 
This was recognized at a recent conference 
in New Zealand attended by representatives 
of all Commonwealth countries—the Indian 
leader was Mr. Asoka Mehta—to discuss 
every aspect of Commonwealth relation- 
ships. In this connection, the New Zealand 
Prime Minister said: ‘So lóng, therefore, 
as much the strongest relationship of each 
member is with the United Kingdom, the 
Commonwealth bond is in danger of being 
а rather brittle опе. Тһе Commonwealth 
will be strengthened in proportion as the 
ties between the periphery and the centre 
are supplemented by cross-ties among the 
peripheral countries.’ In a word, this may 
be described as ‘cross-fertilization’. 


A recent example of this idea are the 
talks between the Prime Minister of Aus- 
tralia and the Prime Ministers of India 
and Pakistan, when Mr Menzies was on 
his way home from London. Last year, 
as you know, the Prime Minister of Canada 
spent some time in India having talks with 
your Prime Minister. 


WHAT or THE FUTURE? 


Perhaps you will agree that what the 
Commonwealth needs is both firmness of 
principle and flexibility of mind. As your 
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remarkable representative, Mrs. Pandit, 
said in London recently, 'A really great 
man of the future is the man whose mind 
is flexible; who. has been able to break 
down the barriers which have separated 
human beings. That is what you in the 
Ramakrishna Mission are trying to do all 
over the world, and that is what we in 
Britain, irrespective of party and religious 
beliefs, have set as our ideal (though, being 
both human and fallible, we often fali far 
short of our own precepts) In the Head 
of the Commonwealth we have a shining 
example of personal dedication, for the 
Queen is solemnly pledged to give herself 
heart and soul to the Commonwealth every 
day of her life. 


And now it is time I heard something of 
what you think as regards the value of the 
Commonwealth both to India and to the 
world as a whole; and I have, therefore, 
to provoke you, tried to put down on paper 
a sort of credo or statement of belief to 
which I, personally, think all Common- 
wealth members should subscribe. Listen 
carefully and let me know what you 
think: 


COMMONWEALTH CREDO 


We believe in the Commonwealth, 

evolved not created 

а concert of equals, moving from 

dependence through independence 

to inter-dependence 
We believe in minding one's own business, 

as one expectseothers to mind theirs 
We accept one Head as the 

symbol of a free, unobliged, association 
We believe in consultation, co-operation, 
~ in agreement to differ, 

in positive affirmations, 

diversity in unity, and finally, 

in the value of sterling and the 

` brotherhood of man. 


THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN IN VEDIC INDIA 


ТОСІКА) BASU, M A., VEDANTACARYA, 


Jogivaj Basu had a brilliant academic record. He passed 
his M.A. in two groups of Sanskrit as well as in English 
and won many gold medals. At present he is the Principal 
of Dibrugarh H. S. K. College, Assam, and the secretavy 
of a religious institution called Viraj. He has also written 
а book and several papers on questions common to Vedanta 


and Christian philosophy. 


This paper is the gist of a 


lecture he gave at the Institute in January 1959. 


HE term 'Veda' includes Sarhhita, 

Aranyaka, and Upanisad. We shall 

attempt to give here an outline of 
the education of women that is described 
in the Vedic texts. Тһе education of 
boys is set down in clear and unmistak- 
able terms and in great detail in the Veda. 
Student life was called the period of 
brahmacarya and constituted the first 
order of life; it forms an important topic 
of discussion in sacred lore. But the 
education of girls is not so explicitly 
described and we do not know whether 
there were similar schools for them in the 
Vedic age. Nevertheless, the high standard 
of women’s education can easily be inferred 
and proved beyond the shadow of doubt. 
Women of the three higher castes, ie. 
Brahmana, Ksatriya, and Vaisya, had access 
to Vedic study and also worked as teachers. 
We come across in Vedic literature the 
names of women seers of Vedic hymns, 
women teachers, students, ascetics, brahma- 
carinis, and brahmavadjnis. Many women 
seers, or 7515, of Vedic hymns are named іп 
the Samhitàs. Some Vedic hymns were 
revealed to them. In the Rg-Veda we come 
across the names of women seers, among 
whom mention is made of Уіќуа-уага (У 
28), Apala (VIII—9), Romasa (1—126), 
Lopamudra (I—179), Ambhrnt Vac (X— 
125), and Kakstvatt Ghosa. These seers 
are termed brahmavadinis in Brhaddevata, 


= 


a work on Vedic gods. For instance, the 


seer Romasa is called Brahmavadini 
Romasa, the daughter of Brhaspati 
(Brhaspatiputrr Romasa  Brabmavadini) 


Besides these seers, we find many women, 
such as Urvasi, Yami, Ѕаграгајӣї, апа 
Indrani, taking part in the Samvada or 
dialogue hymns of the Rg-Veda. 


Reticious DUTIES 


From the days of the Rg-Veda Samhita 
down to the age of Sütra literature, 
women of the three higher castes were 
invested with the holy thread, uttered the 
Savitri or Gayatri mantra, tended the 
holy fire, and studied the Veda, as well as 
other texts. Yama, the author of one 
Smrti, says: 


‘Purakalpe kumarinüm maufijitbandhanam 
isyate 
Adhyüpanafica Vedanüm Savitri-yacanam 
tatha.’ 


Maidens were entitled to investiture with 
the holy thread (upanayana ѕатката) in 
the days of yore; they studied all the 
Vedas and uttered the Savitri mantra. 
Another Smrti author, Harita, records the 
sloka quoted above with a single variation 
—purakalpe іш narinam—instead of 
kumaürinüm. He makes the followin 
observation; “There were two groups of 
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women, brahmavüdinis and sadyovadhiis. 
The brahmavadinis were entitled to 
upanayana; they tended the holy fire, 
studied the Vedas, and begged alms in 
their own homes. The sadyovadhiis were 
given away in marriage after a brisk cere- 
mony of investiture with the holy thread: 
‘Sadyovadhiinam tu  upasthite — vivühe 
hathaficit upanayanam — hrtvà | vivühah 
hüryah'. From this memorable observation 
it is absolutely clear that the girls of dvija 
(twice-born) or the three higher castes, 
were invested with the holy thread like the 
boys. This was a compulsory feature. 
Though this custom is obsolete in the Indo- 
Aryan branch of the Aryan family, it 
persists in the Indo-Iranian branch. Even 
today, the girls of the Zoroastrian com- 
munity are invested with the sacred thread, 
that is, they undergo the upanayana cere- 
mony, called the naujot (new birth) 
ceremony. 

Of the two groups of women enumerated. 
by Harita, the brahmavadinis did not 
marry; they took a vow of celibacy, like 
the naisthika brahmacarin boys. Whereas 
the sadyovadhüs may be compared with 
the upkurvana brahmacürin boys, who, on 
completion of the period of study in their 
preceptor's residence, returned to their 
paternal homes and married or entered the 
second order of life known as garhasthya. 
This custom of upanayana for women 
persisted into the age of Sütra literature. 
Gobhila, the celebrated author of a Grhya- 
Sūtra, observes, 'Pravrtar Yajfiopavitinim 
abhyudanayan japet somo dadat Gandhar- 
vaya (The bridegroom should clasp the 
hand of the bride who has been invested 
with the sacred thread and utter the hymn, 
somo dadat Gandharvayay. Even in the 
epic age we encounter stray instances 
reminiscent of this custom. In the Vana- 
parvan of the Mahabharata it is recorded 
that a Brahmin invested Kunti, the mother 
of the Pandavas, with the sacred thread 
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and taught her the sacred formulas 
recorded in the Atharva-siras. 


Tatastam anavadyangim grahayamasa 
sa dvijah 

Mantragramam tadà rajan 
atharva-sirasi śrutam. (305-20) 


It seems the custom was still in use in 
some parts of India even in the seventh 
century A.D. Banabhatta, the noted author 
of Küdamvari and Harsacarita, refers to a 
maiden whose person has been ‘sanctified 
with the sacred thread (brahmasülrena 
pavitrikrtayamy. 


Manu CONVERSANT WITH PRACTICI: 


Smrticandrika Мй nayasindhu by Kamala- 
kara, and similar authoritative works on 
Hindu lore, support the view that women 
in the Vedic age were invested witb the 
holy thread and studied the Veda, like 
the males of the dvija class. The practice 
was almost obsolete by the time Manu 
began compiling his code, but he seems to 
be thoroughly conversant with it. P. V. 
Kane, in his History of Dharma-Sütras 
observes: ‘Manu seems to have been 
aware of this usage as prevalent in ancient 
times, if not his own... in the days of the 
Manu Smrti, ирапауапа for women had 
gone out of practice, though there were 
faint glimmerings of its performance for 
women in former days'. 

Panini explains the formation of the 
term aíni in the sütras, "patyurnah 
yajfiasam-yoge’, which means, ‘the suffix 
“na” should be added to the word pati, in 
the sense of helping the husband in the 
performance of the sacrifice’. Hence, the 
very term patni, which is one of the syno- 
nyms of ‘wife’ etymologically signifies the 
wife’s co-operation in sacrifices. Without 
a wife one could not perform sacrifices. 
The great epic Ramayana tells us that 
Ramacandra had to get a golden image of 
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Sità made in order to be eligible to per- 
form the rájasüya sacrifice because Sita 
was in exile at the time. The Satapdtha 
Brahmana (V. 2. 1. 8) states in unmistak- 
able terms, '(A) wife is one-half of the 
sacrifice (ardho va esa yajfíasya yat patniy. 
In every sacrifce there was a ceremony 
called patni-sammyaja, in which the wife of 
the one making the sacrifice (yajamüna- 
patni) had to utter Vedic mantras апа 
play an important réle. She used to take 
her seat near the sacrificial altar along 
with the priests. The Brahmana referred 
to categorically asserts, (Тһе) gods do not 
accept the oblations offered by a bachelor’ 
(V. 1. 6. 10). | 

In the marriage ceremony, the bride is 
enjoined to utter several Vedic mantras, 
and the position would be ridiculous if 
those hymns were uttered by the priest, 


the birdegroom, or the bride's father. In: 


the accessory rite of the marriage cexemony 
known as kusündika, the bride, pointing 
towards the pole-star, has to utter the 
mantra, ‘Dhruvam dyouh dhruvü prthivi 
dhruveyam dhruvaham patikule bhüyasam', 
which means, “The firmament is stationary, 
the earth is stationary, this star (pole-star) 
is stationary; so also I shall remain 
stationary in the house of my husband’. 
One can imagine what sense it would 
make if uttered by anyone other than the 
bride. Moreover, the authors of the Grhya- 
Sütras are more definite about this; in 
fact, they have laid it down as a rule that 
this mantra should be uttered by the bride 
(Imam тапітатћ patni pathet). 

Panini has framed certain rules for the 
formation of such terms as kathi, bahvrci, 
etc. The term kathi denotes a woman 
who has studied the katha $ükhà of the 
Veda; the word bahvrci comes from the 
words bahu 1k, ie. many verses of the 
Rg-Veda. Hence a woman who had studied 
many verses of the Rg-Veda was called 
bahvrci. These rules of Panini lend 
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support to the fact that women had access 
in ancient times to the study of the Vedas. 


WOMAN TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS 


There were not only women students, 
but also women’ teachers in the Vedic age. 
Panini explains the formation of the terms 
ücüryüà and ирааһуауй as well as of 
acaryani and wpüdhyayi Не notes the 
difference between these two pairs of 
words. The first two denote women 
teachers, the other two (ācāryāņī and 
upadhyayi) the wives of teachers. Acaryas 
and upddhyadyds were learned women, 
whereas the wives of teachers might be 
illiterate. Commenting on these rules of 
Panini, Pataüjali, in his Mahabhayya, cites 
the designations of certain women teachers 
of ancient India as illustrations. of the 
terms йсйтуй and ирааһуауа. Among the 
designations he mentions are Apisala and 
Audamedháh. A woman teacher who 
studied and taught the particular school 
of grammar founded by the grammarian 
Apigali was called Apisala. In the same 
way the women students of Audamedhi 
(who was herself a woman) were given the 
designation Audamedhah or Audamedhyas 
chatrah. Тһе author of Kāśikā-vrtti, a 
commentary on Panini, cites the name of 
Kàéakrtsnà Brahmani, a woman preceptor 
who used to teach the particular school of 
grammar founded by the grammarian 
Kàsakrtsna. 


Many women savants or scholars are 
mentioned in the massive sweep of Vedic 
literature, in the Sarbhbitas, Brahmanas, 
and Upanisads. An erudite woman, а 
scholar and ascetic of name and fame, 
Gàrgi, the daughter of Vacakanu, stands 
out preeminently among the band of 
women savants that flourished in the Vedic 
age. King Janaka's court was a great seat 
of learning and important theosophical 
debates. There, many famous debates and 
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disputations took place between the те- 
nowned scholar sage Yajfiavalkya and other 
sages. When all other sages had been 
defeated in debates by Yajfiavalkya, Gargi 
took up the challenge. Two important 
debates held between Саграт and Yajfia- 
valkya are recorded in the Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad (III. 6 and Ш. 8). Yajíiavalkya 
could not defeat Gargi, nor she him. ‘Their 
metaphysical disputations ended in a draw. 

The same Upanisad (II. 4) records the 
interesting spiritual discussion that took 
place between Yajfiavalkya and Maitreyi, 
his wife. The sage had two wives, Maitreyi 
and Katyayani, of whom the former was 
given to spiritual pursuits and hence is 
termed brahmavüdini, whereas the latter 
was worldly wise. When Yàjfiavalkya 
renounced the world to adopt the monastic 
way of life, leaving his worldly belongings 
to his two wives, Maitreyi, urged by spiri- 
tual hankering, asked him, ‘if this world be 
filled with riches, shall I attain immortal- 
ity?’ He answered in the negative: 
"Wealth destroys immortality (amrtatvasya 
tu nasasti vittena).’ Hearing this, Maitreyi 
asked: ‘What shall I do with that (trash 
or worldly belongings) which cannot give 
me immortality (Yenüham паттіа уйт 
kimaham tena kuryam)?’ This memorable 
and oft-quoted saying of Maitreyi has 
stirred the hearts of saints and seekers after 
truth down through the ages. Many 
western savants and Indologists, including 
Winternitz, have praised this spiritual 
illumination, this spiritual quest, that 
surged up in the heart of a woman in 
ancient India. In her utterance we hear 
the cry of the human soul, which Matthew 
Arnold calls ‘the divine discontent’. She 
reminds us that material prosperity or 
wealth can never satisfy man’s spiritual 
needs. 

There is an interesting passage in the 
Kausitaki Brahmana (VII. 6) which men- 
tions an Aryan woman, Pathya Svasti, as 
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being on her way to northern India to 
study and obtain the title of Vac, or 
Sarasvati. ‘This passage rightly leads us to 
infer that there was, in the Vedic age, a 
residential institution for women іп 
northern India where instruction was 
offered in the title course of Vac, or 
Sarasvati. 

A gandharva-obsessed learned maiden 
(gandharva-grhitàkumürt) is mentioned in 
the Aitareya Brahmana (V. 25. 4). There 
once arose a dispute amongst the priests 
as to whether the daily sacrifice known as 
agnihotra should be regarded as lasting 
for two days or for опе day. Brahmanas 
had to perform agnihotra twice during the 
day, once in the morning and once in the 
evening. Тһе day of the sacrifice may be 
said to consist of one day, covering the 
morning and evening ceremonies; or it 
may be said to cover two days if the time 
is counted from the evening sacrifice of 
the previous day to the matins ceremony 
of the following day. Hence the dispute 
arose. The learned maiden, referred to 
merely as 'kumari' and without her per- 
sonal name, was approached to give a 
verdict on the issue. She favoured the 
latter view (two days) and observed that 
the evening oblation should be offered 
after the sun had set and the morning one 
after the sun had risen. Asvalayana-Grhya- 
Siitra mentions Badava Pratitheyi as a great 
woman scholar of that age. 

That parents longed for the birth 
not only of learned sons but also of 
learned daughters is evident from a passage 
(УІ. 4. 18) of the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 
which mentions a ritual to be performed 
by parents desiring the birth of a scholarly 
daughter. ‘If any man desires that a 
scholarly daughter having a long life bc 
born unto him (atha ya icchet Чиһий me 
pandita jayeta), he should cook sesamum 
and rice, mix in butter. and feed it to his 
wife. 
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It goes without saying that the women 
seers of Vedic hymns were also great 
scholars. In fact, this ideal of scholarship 
and the ascetic life for women, this tradi- 
tion of brahmavüdinis, persisted into the 
post-Vedic age. Several learned women and 
ascetics are mentioned in the great epics. 
Тһе metaphysical discourse of the woman 
ascetic, Bhiksuni Sulabhà, addressed to no 
less a learned saint than King Janaka, 
shines out in the Mahabharata. In the 
Ramayana, the well-known woman hermit, 
Sabari, who meets Sri Ramacandra, is 
described as a learned ascetic (stddha 
tapasi). The political and spiritual dis- 
courses of Draupadi recorded in the Maha- 
bhürata, and the metaphysical talks of 
Queen Chiidala addressed to her husband, 
Sikhidvaja, to awaken his slumbering soul, 
extort unanimous and unstinted admira- 
tion. The abundance of parivrüjikas, or 
women ascetics, as characters in Sanskrit 
plays also goes to prove the existence of 
brahmavüdinis in the post-Vedic age. 
Megasthenes, during his visit to India in 
the fourth century B.C, witnessed similar 
scholarly women ascetics observing the 
vow of perpetual celibacy and taking part 
in learned debates and discourses. He 
observes: “Women are permitted to share 
in the philosophic life with the ascetics on 
condition that they observe continence like 
the men’ (Fragment 40). This is supported 
by Nearchus and Strabo. 

Besides brahmavüdinis, many brahma- 
carinis, or girls who observed the vow of 
brahmacarya like boy sjudents, are men- 
tioned in Vedic and epic literature. The 
Yajur-Veda (VIII. 1) states that a daughter 
who has completed the period of brahma- 
carya should be given in marriage to a 
fitting young husband (brahmacaryena 
kanya yuvanam vindate райт). The 
Atharva-Veda (XI. 6) refers to maidens 
who have undergone the disciplined life 
of studentship or brahmacarya to qualify 
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themselves for entry to the second order of 
Ше. In the Mahabhürata the daughters 
of Sandilya and Сагруа are described as 
brahmacarinis. 

As to the difference between brahmava- 
dinis and brahmaca@rinis, our submission is 
that whereas the latter entered the second 
order of life on completion of brahmacarya, 
the former observed perpetual celibacy. 


ARTISTIG AND USEFUL OCCUPATIONS 


In the Vedic age women taught dancing 
and vocal and instrumental music. Music 
and dancing, though practised by both 
sexes, were considered arts to be practised 
by women in particular. It is repeatedly 
stated: ‘It is the business of the women 
to dance and sing (nrttam йат strinam 
karmay. The Satapatha Brahmana (III. 2. 
4) narrates a story to explain the invention 
of music and dancing. Once the Gandharvas 
stole soma from the gods. The gods mused 
thus: ‘Gandharvas are fond of music and 
have a weakness for ladies.’ So the gods 
invented the arts of music and dance and 
taught Vac, the goddess of speech, those 
arts. The goddess then approached the 
Gandharvas, singing, dancing, and playing 
on her lute (vina). The Gandharvas, listen- 
ing to the wonderful music and captivated 
by the heavenly damsel so gorgeously 
dressed, were thrown off their guard. The 
goddess then easily coaxed and cajoled the 
soma away from them and brought it back 
to the gods. 

The same Brahmana bears testimony to 
the fact that, formerly, the wives of Udgatr 
or Sama-Vedic priests used to sing the sama- 
Chants in the sacrifices ; later on, they were 
supplanted by their husbands. "These 
Udgatr priests actually perform the busi- 
ness of their wives—(chanting the sama 
hymns)'—Satapatha Втаһтапа XIV. 4. 8. 2. 
The Taittiriya Samhità and the Maitra- 
уат Samhita also support this contention. 

The arts of knitting, sewing, weaving, 
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embroidery, etc., were practised by women 
and were regarded as feminine arts. The 
Satapatha Brahmana (XII. 7. 2. 11) 
observes, ‘Tat và etat strinam karma yat 
ürnásütram karma, (knitting and sewing 
are women's task). Ста means ‘wool’ and 
stands for knitting; sütra means 'thread' 
and stands for sewing. Тһе same Brüh- 
mana observes, 'vanity is ingrained in 
women (торһа samhita vai striyühy ; 
hence they want to decorate and beautify 
themselves and that is why they embroider 
their garments. A perusal of the Brahmana 
texts clearly proves that embroidery was 
widely practised by the women of that 
age. The art of embroidery or orna- 
mentation was called pesaskarana. Реза 
means embroidery or ornamentation and 
is very close to the, term vesa, which 
means dress. A woman who was an adept 
in the art of embroidery was called pesas- 
kari in the Vedic age. In the classical 
age this term came to mean an insect noted 
for its beautiful colour and attractive 
, appearance. In the postVedic age the 
term gathered a secondary sense and meant 
a courtesan, because courtesans are gaudily 
dressed. The Aitareya Brahmana, which is 
one of the oldest Brahmana texts, refers to 
the fine embroidery practised by the women 
(III. 11. 10). They used to ‘embroider the 
two borders and the middle portion of a 
cloth or garment with multi-coloured 
threads’, The same Brahmana mentions 
the embroidery with golden thread of 
beautiful cushions for chairs (hiranya- 
kürca, hiranya-kasipu). 

Тһеге were also female dyers called 
rajayitri who used to dye garments and 
thread. —Basket-maling, plaiting mats, 
rope-making, yarn-making, and similar 
cottage industries were also practised by 
women. 
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Herorc WOMEN 


In the Rg-Veda we have several instances 
of heroic women taking part in warfare. 
They actually fought the enemy in the 
battle arena. At the command of һе! hus 
band, the wife of King Mamuci took part 
in a battle. In a hymn dedicated to the 
twin gods, the Aá$vins, is recorded the 
bravery displayed in the battlefield by a 
woman named Vispala. She was wounded 
in the thigh during the battle and, as a 
result, her leg was amputated and she was 
fitted with an iron leg (ayomayi janghà). 
This hymn of the Rg-Veda testifies both to 
the military training of women and to the 
surgical skill of the age. 


This military training and physical edu- 
cation persisted into the post-Vedic age. 
Megasthenes speaks of Amazons whom he 
found guarding the palace of the emperor 
Candragupta. In the second century в.с., 
Patafijali, in his Mahabhasya, refers to 
women spear-bearers or javelin-throwers, 
using the term saktiki. 


So we find that the education of women 
in all its varieties—intellectual, moral, 
spiritual, aesthetic, and physical—attained 
a high standard in the Vedic age. In fact, 
it was very different from that of the post- 
Vedic age. Gradually the position of wo- 
men became worse and worse, until in the 
Dharma-Sütras and the Manu Samhita 
they were assigned a position of complete 
protection. Even women of higher caste 
came to be classed ewith the Südras as far as 
the prohibition of Vedic study was con- 
cerned. "Тһе social and political causes 
that are responsible for this deterioration 
in the status of women in the post-Vedic 
age are still shrouded in the mists of 
antiquity. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


SRIMAD-VISNU-TATTVA-VINIRNAYS OF SRI 
MADHVACARYA. English translation by 
S. S. Raghavachar, with a foreword by 
Swami  Adidevananda. Sri Rama- 
krishna Ashrama, Mangalore. xxi+98 
pp. 1959. Rs. 3.) 


The work under review forms one of 
the polemical classics of Madhvacarya. It 
has been translated into lucid English prose 
by one who is a follower of Катапијасагуа 
and a teacher of philosophy. Both the 
Swami who has written the foreword and 
the translator have referred to the teach- 
ings of Sri Ramakrishna, who pointed out 
that every religion is a path to the Abso- 
lute. 


Мааһуйсагуа enunciates certain axioms 
which are common to all Hindu thought, 
such as “Truth consists of accordance with 
facts’; “There is Advaita in respect of the 
highest Reality’ ; and ‘Advaita is from the 
standpoint of Paramartha’. He then goes 
on to develop his thesis, “The Supreme Self 
is real; the individual self is real; differ- 
ence is real’, 


It is not necessary to pursue here the 
theological conclusions of the author, that 
all those that deny difference can be hardly 
distinguished from Siinyavadins (nihilists), 
whose heritage is darkness. If difference 
is real, there must necessarily be different 
approaches to the Absolute, and therefore 
the ultimate result arrived at is a function 
of co-ordinates. As long,as the Jiva is real, 
the Jagat is also real, and Iévara is also 
real. “The monist is not less of a Bhakta, 
as the learned translator has pointed out 
in a recent article in Vedantakesari. But 
the monist feels that inasmuch as the 
senses constitute the quintessence of the 
dust, their evidence cannot be regarded as 
final. That is why, as Swami Vivekananda 
has said, the monist seeks not identity 
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with Yévara, but with Brahman. If, as 
Madhvacárya admits, the testimony of 
good men should be regarded as being as 
valid as the Vedas, the testimony of good 
men who belong to other schools of 
thought should also enter into our final 
estimation. 


Madhvàcárya claims to be among the 
Arjunas, but we wish that Arjuna would 
fight for truth, and not always for victory. 
The monist would also wish that the 
author who has listed the various fallacies 
in verse 81 bad been more careful to 
bypass ` some of the avoidable fallacies. 
He would wish to know if the argumentum 
ad hominum could not have been avoided ; 
and he would also question the genuine- 
ness of the authorities adduced. 


We hope that the translator will follow 
up this work with an introduction to the 
Visnu-Tattva-Vinirnaya, as he has done 
in the case.of Ramanuja, so that it might 
convert the converted, and help others to` 
rediscover their sincerity. 


V. A. THIAGARAJAN 


‘THe FOUNDATIONS or InpiAN CULTURE. Ву 
Sri Aurobindo. (Sri Aurobindo Ashram, 
Pondicherry, 1959. 449 pp. Rs. 6-00). 


The book under review comprises, under 
a single connecting title, a series of articles 
by Sri Aurobindo published in Arya be- 
tween 1918 and 1921, and later revised by 
the author. The book is in three parts, 
as the articles come under three main head- 
ings, 'Is India Civilized', “А Rationalistic 
Critic on Indian Culture', and 'A Defence 
of Indian Culture. The third part has 
four sub-sections, ‘Religion and Spirit- 
uality’, ‘Indian Art’, ‘Indian Literature’, 
and ‘Indian polity’, Another article, 


BOOK REVIEWS 


'Indian Culture and External Influence', 
from the same source, is included as an 
appendix as it bears on the same subject. 

As an explanation of the 'rather startling 
title’ of the first section of the book, the 
author refers to the book by Sir John 
Woodroffe which bore the same title. Sir 
John’s work, he recalls, was written іп 
answer to an attack upon Indian culture 
written by a well-known dramatic critic of 
the day, Mr. William Archer, whose 'chief 
claim to speak was a sublime and confident 
ignorance’. Не ‘assailed the whole life 
and culture of India and even lumped 
together all her greatest achievements, 
philosophy, religion, poetry, painting, 
sculpture, Upanishads, Mahabharata, 
Ramayana, in one wholesale condemna- 
tion as a repulsive mass of unspeakable 
barbarism’. Sir John Woodroffe insisted 
that an attack of this kind ought not to 
be neglected because it raised the question 
from the rationalistic and not from the 
Christian and missionary standpoint ; also 
it betrayed the grosser underlying motives 
of all such attacks. Sir John Woodroffe's 
reply, Sri Aurobindo points out, was 
important, 'not so much as an answer to 
a particular critic, but because it raised 
with great point and power the whole 
question of the survival of Indian civiliza- 
tion and the inevitability of a war of 
cultures', 

True happiness, Sri Aurobindo says, 
“Чез in the finding and maintenance of a 
natural harmony of spirit, mind, and 
body’, and a culture is to be ‘valued to 
the extent to which it has discovered the 
right key of this harmony and organized 
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its expressive motives and movements’ ; 
it is also to be judged ‘by the manner in 
which all its principles, ideas, forms, ways 
of living work to bring that harmony out, 
manage its rhythmic play and secure its 
continuance or the development of its 
motives. A civilization in pursuit o! this 
aim may be predominantly materiaiistic, 
like modern European culture, predom- 
inantly mental and intellectual, likc the 
old Graeco-Roman, ог predominantly 
spiritual, like the still persistent culture of 
India. Thus it is that, by the law of 
struggle, varying cultures are bound to 
come into conflict. So long as the princi- 
ple of struggle prevails, one must face the 
lesser law; it is fatal to disarm in the 
midst of battle. "Ihe culture which gives 
up its living separateness, the civilization 
which neglects an active self-defence, will 
be swallowed up and the nation which lived 
by it will lose its soul and perish.’ But 
conflict, Sri Aurobindo reminds the rezder, 
is not the last and ideal stage. ‘Each nation 
is a Shakti or power of the evolving spirit 
in humanity and lives by the principle 
which it embodies.’ When seen from this 
standpoint, therefore, it is possible for the 
various cultures to develop their separate 
special motives freely, ‘without hatred, 
misunderstanding or aggression, and суеп 
with an underlying sense of unity'. 

'Ihis book is a call to India to be true 
to her own principles. Although that call 
was made four decades ago, it comes down 
to us today in full strength, for it fulfls a 
need that still remains in spite of all the 
changes, political and social, that have 
since taken place. 


INSTITUTE NEWS 


URING the month of June part of 
|) the Institute's library of 24,399 

volumes was moved into its new 
home in the new building at the junction 
of Southern Avenue and Gariahat Road. 
Тһе library was therefore closed during the 
period of transfer from the old building to 
the new and is expectel to тероеп in 
September when the necessary stocktaking 
and re-organization will have been com- 
pleted. 

In the first half of June, before this 
temporary closing, 170 volumes were added 
to the accession list, and 93 volumes were 
classified and catalogued. During this 
period 213 books were borrowed. 


* * ж 


Students continue to enrol for the Day 
Students’ Home which opened last month 


with 112 students. At present the text-book 
library and reading room are open to stu- 
dents from 11 a m. to 5 p.m. Leter, as the 
number of students increases, these hours 
will be extended. The students, who are 
studying in various Calcutta colleges, are 
preparing for the B.A., B Sc, and B.Com. 
examinations, and include first, second, 
third, and fourth year students. 


Herr W. von Pochhammer, Ex-Consul 
General for Germany in India visited the 
Institute's new building on 20 June. He 
expressed great interest in the aims and 
work of the Institute as explained to him 
during his tour of the building, section by 
section. 


JULY LECTURES 


Professor Batuknath Bhattacharya, M.A., B.L. 


Radha Kamal Mukherjee, M A., P.R.S., Ph.D. 


Peter Storrs, M.A. Information Officer, 


British Information Service 


Nirmal Chandra Bhattacharyya, M.A., B L., M.L.C. 


At 6 p.m. 
Ішу 4 Goudiya Vaisnava Religion of Love 
Speaker: Siva Prosad Bhattacharya, M.A. 
President: 
july 6 Mankind-as-a-Whole 
Speaker: 
President:  Kalidas Nag, M.A., D.Litt. 
July 11 An Approach to the Third Plan 
Speaker: Bhavatosh Dutta, M.A., Ph D. 
President: H. L. Dey, M.A., D.Sc. (London) 
July 18 Commonwealth Partners for Peace 
Speake: : 
President: 
July 25 Modern Bengali Intelligentzia—Its Genesis and Development 
Speaker: Benoy Ghose, М.А., 
President: 


Srikumar Banerjee, M.A., Ph.D, 
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Introduction by 
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THE PRESENT volume, devoted to the Religions, gives, in a comprebensive 
manner, an account of the various sects and cults living in India and shows the 
remarkable variety of the religious quest which allows each sect and cult to 
follow its own line of argument, and its own special view-point. 
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for advancement of 
medical science 
and service to humanity. 


Fer a drug industry, the co-ordination ofthe three units, namely (a) Research and Control, 
(b) Clinical Study and (с) Production is the spearhead of advance. Bengal Immun ty 


Co. Ltd. the premier institution. for manufacture of Biological and 
ducts, has harnessed and co-ordinated these three units ; 


RESEARGH. 


The Bengal Immunity Therapeutic Ward—at R. С. Kar 
Medical College Hospitals, Calcutta, consisting of 24 
beds, fully equipped and maintained by the Company. 
Here full facilities аге available for testing the efficacy 
of drugs evolved. 
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Pharmaceutical pro- 


Tho Bengal Immunity Ressarch Institute—at 39, Lo ver 
Circular Road, Calcutta-16 Researches carried on- 
(1) fundamental research; (и) improvement, stand- 
ardisaton and evaluation of medicaments; (оп) 
improvement of existing processes; (1v) development 
of newer techniques; (v) research for newer drujs, 
(з) inter-alhed problems, Fully equipped with an 
up-to-date hbrary, physico-chemical & other appharces 
and а museum of Indian medicinal plants 


STUDY. 








The Bengal Immunity Laboratory—at  Baranagcre, 
24 Parganas, manned by efficient technical staff end 
equipped with vanous appliances for the production 
of Sera, Vaccines, Organo-therapeutic products Lke 
Liver, Pituitary, Adrenaline, Bile salts, etc, varicus 
pharmaceutical preparations and a large number of 
modern synthetic drugs. 
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THE CULTURAL HERITAGE OF INDIA, first published: in 1937, is. now 
being reissued in an improved and. enlarged. fórm in a series of independent 


- volumes. 


THE PRESENT volume is T to the Philosophies. It incorporates expósi- 
tions of the different systems and problems of Indian philosophy by thirty.four 
renowned Indian scholars, specialists in. their own subjects. 


HERE IS presented for the first time an integrated view of the different philo- 
~ sophical problems and disciplines, which shows the inter-relations of the different M 
"systems of thought.” 
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exercise is an abiding feature of-Indian speculations.. The present volume 
which has well brought out this distinctive Indian contribution to world culture 
will it is hoped, have a wide appeal and touch men .to finer issues in their 
search after fundamental truths. ` m 


'The volume contains a -fairly ше BIBLIOGRAPHY abd a full ana- 
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THE CULTURAL HERITAGE OF-INDÍÀA, first published ір `3 volumes in 
1937, is now being Teissued. in ап improvéd апа. eaga. form in a series of 
independent volumes. 


THE 2. volume, devoted. to- the- Eary. Phases, reveals, first, the pre- 
historic glimmerings .of. Indian culture as found іп the Indus valley civilization. 
This is followed by an account of the Vedic civilization which laid the spiritual 
foundations, of Indian culture.; Lastly, the Jaina.and Buddhist movements are 
described telling the story of how they spread spiritual wealth among all classes 
and how Buddhism carried the message of Indian culture abroad. Jainism 
made its influence felt in India from the sixth: century ‘onwards, producing a 
galaxy of scholars: who .inade. substantial, contributions -to - Indian thought. 
Buddhism, although it disappeared from India, left an indelible mark on the 
AE cultural heritage, . particularly through language and literature, logic 

are кы and moral values. ^For over 1,500 years ` ‘Buddhism has made 
manifold-contributions to .hurart culture.. 


DIFFERENT PEOPLES came into India from prehistoric- times s right dodi to 
recent centuries (which Drought to the shores of India the modern European 
peoples) and have co-operated in, building up a great culture which does not 
seek to exclude anything, ‘but is all-inclusive, and does not take up an attitude 
which would deny to an people its r E of self-expression., As a matter of 
fact the great culture of ndi is basically a synthesis—a synthesis of not only 
blood and race, but also of speech and of ways of thinking. 

THUS IT will be seen in the story of these Early Phases that here were laid 
the foundations of two m Indian ideals, the synthesis of cultures and the 
spiritual regeneration o It is on these oundations that the future 
structure of India's Се We was raised. 
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DEONTOLOGICAL VEDANTA ' 


PRAVAS JIVAN CHAUDHURY, M.A., M.SC., D PHIL. 


Dr. Pravas Jivan Ghaudhury is Professor and Head of the 
Department of Philosophy at the Presidency College, 
Calcutta. A student of both science and philosophy, he 15 
the author of Studies in Comparative Aesthetics and The 
Philosophy of Science. The following is the summary о] 


a lecture he gave at the Institute in March, 1959. 


ODERN research in philosophy 
M has discredited ontology. Мо 

assertion of existence is cognitively 
possible and meaningful. It is expressive 
of the speaker's preference or selection 
when he uses the word ‘existence’ ог 
'reality' in connection with certain entities 
which he thinks matter enormously to him 
and ought to matter to others more than 
anything else- In other words, 'existence' 
and ‘reality’ are not descriptive terms like 
'brown' and Чагре, but evaluative ones 
like ‘good’ and ‘beautiful’. The statement 
'X. exists’ means ‘The fact that there is X 
is good to believe’. The statement is also 
équivalent to, ‘That X is, is true’; here 
‘truth’ is an evaluative or normative term 
like ‘good’ or ‘beautiful’, At any rate, the 
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ontological judgements are value-judgc- 
ments and so are egocentric ones. Thus 
ontology cannot be presented as a science, 
but only as autobiographical statements 
about one's own beliefs, and as proposals 
to others to accept them. Even ordinary 
statements of fact and scientific statements 
are basically evaluative and prescriptive— 
not cognitive and descriptive. The greater 
amount of actuale acceptability in their 
case, which is a contingent fact, leads one 
to take them for the standard of cognitive 
and descriptive statements. But there 15 
only a difference of degree in the accept- 
ability of the two kinds of statements, and 
so no radical or fundamental difference can 
be established between the categories— 
such as cognition, description, and faç- 
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tuality on the one hand, and appraisal, 
prescription, and value on the other. 

Moveover, what is more widely accepted to- 
day, and therefore taken as more accept- 
able, objective, and cognitively significant, 
may not be so accepted at some future 
time. We see thus that the relative lack 
of order or community of opinion in onto- 
logical discourse is no indication of its in- 
feriority as a cultural discipline: every 
other discourse is equally tainted with 
subjectivity. Our object here is. to show 
how, in the context of this deontological 
thesis in philosophy, ought we to interpret 
and justify the Vedantic teachings. 

-- Briefly, our answer will be this, that the 
Vedantic maxims have to be regarded as 
records of certain first-hand and first-per- 
son experiences, and as recommendations 
io others to have them and treat them as 
of supreme value. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL REPORT 


There are no ontological implications or 
commitments in the basic statements of 
the Vedàntic philosophy. As such, Vedanta 
is an autobiographical report by ancient 
seers who implicitly trusted that the experi- 
ences they described might be undergone 
by anybody and be found supremely valu- 
able. The question of the truth or validity 
of the Vedàntic teachings will have to be 
treated as a question of their fruitfulness 
as a means to the end intended by them. 
This end is happiness, or ánanda. As far 
as, first, we can regard this end to be the 
supreme end of life, the scientific, moral, 
and aesthetic ends being treated as a means 
to this end, and, thus, proximate or instru- 
mental goods ; and, as far as, secondly, we 
can realize supreme happiness through fol- 
lowing the Vedantic teachings, and, thus, 
prove its fruitfulness or adequacy with 
regard to its intended епа ; so far can we 
hold the teachings to be significant and 
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true in the evaluative sense. One will have 
to justify one's study and practice of 
Vedanta in the same manner as one justi- 
fies one's scientific enterprises. "Гһе refer- 
ence to specific ends is always there in such 
а procedure, and no absolute validity or 
incorrigible truth or goodness of any 
scientific theory can be established. Thus, 
Vedantic philosophy does not suffer 
through comparison with modern science. 
Rather, it gains, inasmuch as the end aim- 
ed at by Vedanta is more comprehensive 
than that of science: science seeks bio-social 
happiness, which is temporary, while 
Vedanta seeks total and permanent happi- 
ness. Vedanta teachings appear to us 
vague and speculative in character due to 
our lack of seriousness about life, and we 
do not even try the various and difficult 
ways to achieve seriousness. Salvation, 
peace that passeth understanding, bliss, and 
beatitude—all are empty words to most of 
us who are satisfied with the little we have. 
Vedanta says that happiness is in the In- 
finity (Бл та) only, and the path to salva- 
tion is as sharp as the razor's edge. Тһе 
apparent inferiority of Vedàntic philoso- 
phy to science as a cultural discipline is 
only an illusion caused by our idleness or 
inertness (tamas). We must be more alert 
and adventurous and must ‘arise, awake, 
and stop not till the goal is reached’, 


DEONTOLOGICAL THESIS IN GENERAL 


Existential statements, whether they 
assert or deny the existence of some parti- 
cular or universal entity, are evaluative in 
nature, not descriptive. ‘Existence’ is a 
formal concept, indicating a status one 
wants to assign to the entity one asserts as 
existent, and not a true property like resist- 
ance or flexibility, and therefore a bogus 
predicate. In other words, existential 
judgements are value judgements which 
are not informative in themselves but only 
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of the attitude of the person making the 
statement towards the entity he asserts or 
denies as existing. Take, for example, the 
statement 'Matter exists, which is like 
‘Matter moves’ in grammatical form and 
leads us to treat it as an informative state- 
ment. But a little reflection will tell us 
that its logical form is quite different from 
that of the latter statement, and that the 
grammatical form is no clue to the logical 
form. For by saying that matter exists we 
do not supply any information regarding 
matter: we merely indicate the ontological 
status of matter. This status reflects our 
preference or decision guided by the fruit- 
fulness or advisability of our using the 
concept of matter in discourse, which aims 


at comprehension of experience. Now we . 


must note that experience is an open sys- 
tem ; that the advisability of using a con- 
cept admits of dégrees, while existence can 
have no degrees (matter either exists or 
does not); and that advisability or accept- 
ability of the use of a concept is only rela- 
tive to a field of investigation—and ме 
have not so-far found any all-pervasive 
single field of investigation where any par- 
ticular concept or entity has proved indis- 
pensible.- Therefore this fruitfulness or 
acceptability of the use of a concept or 
entity is no evidence of its existence or on- 
tological status. 

This deontological nature of existential 
statements may be shown in another way. 
Let us ask how one can determine whether 
matter exists or not. Moore settled this 
question by recourse to common sense and 
ordinary language. Не said that since one 
cannot deny that one has two hands, one 
cannot deny that matter exists. But this 
argument misses the point. It is-admitted 
by idealists that in ordinary discourse we 
call hands and feet material objects and 
say that they exist; but the point of our 
raising the question whether matter exists 
or not is that we are subjecting our con- 
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ventional language-system or conceptual 
framework to critical enquiry. To forbid 
such questions regarding the adequacy of 
the accepted system or framework is to dog- 
matize and commit what is called the 
naturalistic fallacy. Our nominal defini- 
tions—matter is what exists, iron is what 
sinks in water—are good conventions 
tased on previous experience, but they 
must admit of inspection and revision in 
the light of experience; otherwise, they 
will be ‘merely’ nominal or verbal, and will 
lose significance. "Therefore the question 
whether matter exists or iron sinks in 
water or fire heats must always be kept 
open. 

The way to settle thesc questions, how- 
ever, is not simple and clearcut; for it is 
the efficiency of the concept in systematiz- 
ing experience in a particular field that 
will determine its acceptability in that 
field, and the general utility of a parti- 
cular field of investigation in human cul- 
ture will determine the fruitfulness of the 
concept. It is evident that one can never 
come fo any universally acceptable and 
permanent decision about these existen- 
tial questions: for, involved in the making 
of this decision are, first, experiencc— 
which is open-textured—and, secondly, 
one's sense of what is a simple and -most 
fruitful conceptual tool in a given context 
of experience. One's subjective prefer- 
ences are thus necessarily mixed up with 
the question of settling what does or does 
not exist. So we have called such ontolo- 
gical questions evaluative rather than cog- 
nitive. . 

- Another way to express the same idea 
is that used by Professor Gilbert Ryle of 
Oxfoid. Suppose we take the statement 
‘Fairies are fictions’ after ‘Metals are pood 
conductors’, regarding fictitiousness (i.e., 
unreality or non-existence) as a property 
and the grammatical predicate ‘fictions’ as 
‘a proper predicate. We would then be led 
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to ask what the entities are which are 
spoken of as fictitious; and, since fairies 
do not exist (if the statement is true), then 
there must be some sort of being of fairies 
in order for them not to exist and to be 
spoken of as non-existent. Thus ‘sub- 
sistent' objects, which have neither exist- 
ence nor non-existence in the ordinary 
sense, have to be introduced. This creates 
more problems for philosophy than can be 
solved. The solution is to deny such onto- 
logical terms as ‘reality’, ‘ction’, etc., any 
position as logical predicates and to treat 
them as’ status-words. The statement 
‘Fairies are fictions’ should be rendered 
“There is nothing like fairies’, or as Russell 
suggested, “There is no X such that X bas 
the properties p, 4, т which define a fairy’, 
his may check a misleading interpreta- 
tion of the statement and our postulating 
subsistent entities. We should see that 
while we can say that there are good con- 
ductors we cannot say that there are fic- 
tions, so we must treat the ontological 
predicates as bogus and the ontological 
statements as non-cognitive and evaluative. 


DxowToLocICAL Locic 


The ontologists have one great sup- 
port—logic. Logical laws are universal 
and necessary ; and since they apply to the 
world they must be reflections of invariant 
traits of the world. In other words, the 
ontologist believes in the existence of some 
permanent features in all possible worlds. 


This is a mistake, however; for the fact. 


that we cannot possibly conceive of a 
reality that violates logical laws shows 
that we cannot prove the necessity or truth 
of these laws for all possible reality or 
worlds. For what cannot disprove logic 
cannot prove it either. Тһе truth is that 
logical laws are regulative principles of 
discourse ; they define what we understand 
by consistency of discourse, The result of 
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this convention is that we cannot speak of 
anything being such as to violate our logic. 
The ontologist, however, mistakes this 
result of a convention for a condition of 
the employment of logic. He argues that 
since logic is fruitful in our description of 
reality, reality must be logical. But this 
is arguing from an ego-centric predica- 
ment, arguing that since we cannot, accord- 
ing to our convention, describe a kind of 
reality that disproves our logic, that reality 
is impossible. The logical positivists, and 
Ernest Nagel in particular, have exposed 
this fallacy of the ontologists. 

Let us consider the law of non-contra: 
diction, which is defined by Aristotle as 
'that the same attribute cannot at the 
same time belong to and not belong 
to the same subject in the same respect’, 
The ontologist claims that this prin- 
ciple cannot be violated by any actual 
example. But can we produce evidence 
against this principle? Can we point to 
an attribute that both does and does not 
belong to the same subject in the same res- 
pect? We cannot do this, not because 
reality cannot violate the principle, but 
simply because if we could produce such 
evidence it would not be proper on the 
ground that the attribute in question does 
not both belong and not belong in іле 
same respect. ‘The ontologist will beg the 
question and assert that the attribute can- 
not both belong and not belong to the 
same subject in the same respect. What 
emerges from this argument is that the 
ontologist defines the phrase ‘in the same 
respect' in such a mannér as to make im- 
possible violation of the law of non-contra- 
diction in any case. Thus the law is a con- 
vention and its necessity is not indicative 
of any ontological invariant, but of the 
nceds of our communication. To argue 
that since communication would be impos- 
sible without the law, therefore it must be 
grounded in reality, is again circular—for 
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we cannot conceive any kind of illogical 
ground of logic. The choice of a particular 
set of logical principles of inference and 
usages of logical terms like ‘апа . . . not’, 
‘either . . . ог, ЧЁ... then’ is determined 
by its greater adequacy in systematic 
knowledge, rather than by a 'greater in- 
herent necessity' on ontological grounds. A 
logical system is justified not by empirical 
observations but by its effectiveness in 
yielding a certain system of a desired kind, 
as in quantum mechanics where we require 
certain rules of inference different from 
those of ordinary discourse. So our lan- 
guage-habits may have to be changed to 
cope with various new kinds of experi- 
ence. There is no one pervasive factual 
world with a single logical system which 
can be used to systematize it. The structure 
of facts is not an objective entity, but 
depends largely on our activities of sym- 
bolization and special problems and our 
aims and attitudes, besides our experi- 
mental findings. 

So logic is a matter of convention and 
decision and its a priori necessity does not 
have a factual but a methodological, 
import, and so does not permit one to draw 
any ontological conclusions. 


DEONTOLOGICAL METAPHYSICS 


There is a sense in which the term ‘meta- 
physics’ is used to designate the study of 
such principles and entities as are not 
observable, but which are postulated in 
order that the observables may be syste- 
matically thought of or comprehended. 
Thus a metaphysician needs-to be not an 
ontologist, but a methodologist or a pheno- 
menologist, who will point out certain use- 
ful presuppositions or a priori principles 
of factual knowledge. Kant denied meta- 
physics in the ontological sense, but offered 
the categories of knowledge, which are 
not known empirically, but by means of 
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what he called a transcendental reflection 
on our knowledge situation. However, 
with regard to Kant, we must observe that, 
first, he implicitly admitted ontology when 
he admitted the thing-in-itself or noumenon 
behind the sensible phenomenon, and 
secondly, that in asserting the а priori 
validity of his categories he was virtually 
speaking for their absolute existence Не 
ought to have treated the categories as regu- 
lative principles, which are both logically 
and psychologically a priori in the sense 
that one has to admit them first in order to 
get along with knowledge, but they could 
not be claimed to be validity a prion. 
Their validity depends on experience. 
Kant’s argument in support of his conten- 
tion is defective. Experience may show the 
regularity that leads one to think of a 
single objective space and time and, so, of 
the pervasive principles of knowledge. 
But what is the guarantee for the future? 
Thus no ontological conclusions are 
entailed by the methodological concepts or 
frameworks that the philosopher may offer 
These conceptual frameworks will natur- 
ally change with the content or experience 
they order. 

There is another serious point. ‘The so- 
called metaphysical concepts that are said 
to function as pervasive first principles of 
knowledge may, after all, be vacuous, that 
is, devoid of all applicability. For it is 
doubtful that we have one basic structure 
of knowledge. It is apparent that philoso- 
phers have seized principles that function 
in a particular science and have generalized 
them as principles of all knowledge. They, 
in their urge for a comprehensive outlook 
of the universe, have employed the prin- 
ciples analogically to picture the universe 
as a whole. It is doubtful whether the 
Kantian categories hold gogd for every 
kind of knowledge we have in the various 
sciences. ‘The concept of causality found 
in a physical science is different from that 
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found in а biological one. In any case, the 
special categories of science, which are 
many and conflicting, cannot be legiti- 
mately treated as pervasive traits of reality. 

Thus metaphysical principles, such as 
space, time, matter, spirit, and causality, 
even though they may be useful concep- 
tual tools for the comprehension of experi- 
ence, in the same way as the logical prin- 
ciples, have no ontological consequences. 
They -are mere proposals for broad con- 
ceptual frameworks which may ‘be either 
useful or idle—but neither true nor false. 


SCIENTIFIC PROPOSITIONS 


Scientific propositions, too, .may be 
shown to, be mere proposals which аге 
generally and more or less useful for our 
comprehension of experience in particular 
areas, but which cannot be said to be des- 
criptive of any antecedently existing 
reality and are thus neither true nor false 
in the strict sense. The number system 
used in science and its operational rules 
form а system of entities, which, as ex- 
pressed, falls under a linguistic frame- 
work. Any question regarding it which 
is internal to the system can be easily 
understood and answered as a theoretical 
one. But this is not possible with respect 
to any question about it that is external 
to the system, and that cannot be theoret- 
ically framed at all. 

Thus ‘Five is a number’ follows analyt- 
ically from the arithmetical system, and 
any schoolboy will take this proposition 
as obviously true. But the ontological 
question whether there are in reality 
numbers such as five or six is not a theo- 
retical but a pragmatic question, meaning 
whether the number system is a useful 
device and able to cope with a particular 
arca of experience. Ав stated before, the 
practical value of a conceptual device is 
no mark of its reality for the simple 
reason that a better device may be found 
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later on,-and that there is no single all- 
pervasive field of experience where any 
particular system of ideas is indispen- 
sible. Carnap holds the internal ques 
tions to be theoretical for they can be 
formulated and answered by means of the 
rules of the system, but, as Morton White 
has shown, the rules of the system, and 
therefore the definitions, are ultimately 
devised to cope systematically with the 
particular.area of investigation with parti- 
cular aims and attitudes; therefore, the 
question of their validity, too, is prag- 
matic rather than theoretical. Іп any case, 
ontology with regard to them is out of 
the question. 

With regard to such scientific judge- 
ments as “here are electrons’ or “There are 
gravitational forces’, we have the same 
pragmatic approach. These abstract enti- 
ties are accepted as part of a system of 
ideas found useful in comprehending a 
particular field of enquiry. By the exis- 
tence or reality of these entities the scien- 
tis. means nothing beyond this, that they 
are parts of an accepted system. When 
one poses the ontological question whether 
they really exist or not, one enquires 
about their unconditional acceptability. 
We see then that such a question has no 
clear cognitive significance and answer. 
The same holds for more concrete entities 
and laws of science whose validity rests on 
their efficiency as conceptual frameworks 
in a particular context of our experience 
and aims, and which, therefore, are not 
ontologically significant. With regard to 
sense-data and elementary observations, 
which are regarded by some (e.g. Russell) 
to be the incorrigible basis of scientific 
knowledge, it is now well known that 
they are acceptable only in the context of 
a system of ideas or an antecedent theory. 
Only the private, unique, and inexpres- 
sible sense-data are incorrigible, but they 
are useless for science, Sensible expe- 
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riences and theoretical concépts mutually 
influence and modify one another, and 
neither of these two moments of know- 
ledge, the empirical and the rational, is 
the sole and autonomous dictator of 
science. The sense-data (e.g, ‘this red") 
are now abandoned by the scientific metho- 
dologists in favour of ordinary observa- 
tions (e.g., ‘this red stone’) as the starting 
point of knowledge. Thus a physicallistic 
instead of a sense-data language is recog- 
nized as the empirical factor in scientific 
knowledge. However, these observation- 
statements, which confirm or refute scien- 
tific theories besides suggesting them, 
have no ontological import. That there 
is a red stone is a ‘fact’ only in: the sense 
that the judgement stating it is accepted 
in the context of a system of ideas devised 
for a particular area of experience with 
a particular purpose in view. There is 
no question here of unconditional accept- 
ance. Every case of acceptance of a judge- 
ment and its referent is provisional and 
contextual. The scientist is keenly aware 
of this tentative and shifting state of 
affairs in his knowledge situation. He 
experiences continual reorganization of 
scientific knowledge, and sometimes drastic 
revision of conceptual frameworks and the 
language of science. He does not know 
what there really is, he knows only the 
-latest way things look to him who is ever 
adjusting his conceptual apparatus to get 
the simplest and. most comprehensive view 
of his experiences. Since the experiences 
form an unpredictable factor and are to 
some extent selective, and since the ideas 
of simplicity and comprehensiveness them- 
selves are. to some extent evaluative, scien- 
tific knowledge cannot attain that ideal 
objectivity which we wish for it. | 


DEONTOLOGICAL COMMON SENSE 


It may be thought that we do not know 
what really is as long as we are engaged 


in sophisticated enquiries into logic, meta- 
physics, and science, but that we can have 
this important ontological knowledge as 
soon as we revert to innate common sense. 
But a little reflection will pull down such 
a hope. То get at common sense beliefs 
with regard to the ontological question 
we have to look at the ordinary language 
and its implications. We have to inspect 
the use of the verb ‘is’. It is tempting 
to say with Moore that since we com- 
monly use expressions like “Гһеге аге mate- 
rial objects like hands and feet' and "There 
are spiritual objects like minds', there- 
fore both matter and spirit are realities. 
A dualistic ontology seems to be the 
creed of common sense. But how ought 
we to interpret such expressions as "Ihere 
are fictions like fairies and Pegasus’? 
Some logicians, (e.g. Gilbert Ryle) propose 
that such a statement be rendered 
as “There is nothing like fairies and 
Pegasus’. But -the person of common 
sense may object to this rendering and 
claim that by the first statement he means 
the being of non-existent things, and that 
being is a genus of which existent objects 
are a specics. One may also go so far 
as to admit the rendering and assert that 
‘there is’ in this expression refers to being, 
which comprehends such particular classes 
of non-existent. things called nothing. 
Common sense may thus be said to be- 
lieve in the reality ‘of both classes of 
things that are ordinarily said to be exis- 
tent and non-existent. This being 15 
vacuous, that is, we do not know what 
really does or does*not exist by this onto- 
logy implicit in common sense. It says 
that everything one thinks of has reality 
of some sort. But this means there 18 
nothing unreal or not to be thought of, 
against which ‘we can place our conccpt 
of reality or being and thus understand 
it Common sense, it appears, has ло 
definite ontology and if we interpret the 
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ordinary use of ‘there is’ in the abové 
manner we do not reach any tangible 
result. It seems that common sense is too 
vague and unreliable to be a guide in 
our ontological quest. 


VEDANTA AS AN ONTOLOGICAL THESIS 


The basic teaching of Vedanta is 
summed up by Sankara in this way: The 
world and the ego are appearances, their 
reality being Brahman. As expressed by 
the Vedic seers and the Vedantic com- 
mentators, the statements of "Vedanta may 
be considered to constitute an ontological 
thesis. The statements are in the indica- 
- tive mood and there are other statements 
that exhort us to hear, contemplate, and 
realize in experience the object described 
by the Vedic sages. This object is said to 
be one of knowledge, and it is Brahman 


and its correlative illusoriness of the 
world and the ego. We-are asked to 
know Brahman. We are told that to 


know Brahman is to become Brahman. 
Sankara lays stress on the intellectual as- 
pect of this knowledge and distinguishes 
it from activity. He points out that 
knowledge of Brahman or liberation is 
neither a process nor a consequence of 
some ordinary mental effort; were it any 
such thing it would be as transitory as 
empirical objects are. There is no be- 
coming of knowledge. In modern termi- 
nology, for instance that of Professor 
Ryle, knowing is ап achievement-verb 
like arriving or winning, and one cannot 
speak of knowing, just as one cannot 
speak of arriving or winning, as a task 
or process. One has either known or not 
known, either arrived or not arrived. 
Moreover, this knowledge of Brahman 
cannot be causally related to any empiri- 
cal process that may be said to produce 
it. This follows from the nature of know- 
ledge as an ultimate and unique prin- 
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ciple. It reveals that the object and the con- 
ditions of knowledge, such as the sense or- 
gans in the case of empirical knowledge and 
meditative search in the case of metaphysi- 
cal knowledge, are not its causes. The 
object of knowledge may alone be said to 
cause knowledge, for it is the differential 
condition of knowledge, but it is not known 
apart from the knowledge itself that re- 
veals it, and therefore cannot be regarded 
as the cause of knowledge, which refers 
to an object beyond the self. Knowledge 
cannot be known or analysed ; we only be- 
come aware of it. The self and the object 
are the two poles within knowledge, which 
is original and which has no temporality. 

The psycho-physical correlates of know- 
ledge are temporal, but knowledge as such 
is non-temporal in the sense that it may 
be ‘dated but not clocked’, as Ryle puts 
it In the case of metaphysical know- 
ledge, Brahman recognizes itself all of a 
sudden after a lapse during which it 
thought itself to be an ego with the sen- 
sible world as its object of knowledge. 
This recognition has no necessary connec- 
tion with anything in the empirical world 
which is illusory ; it is an event dated in 
the empirical world only in the way that 
the end of a drcam is dated in dream- 
time. Now, the statements of Vedanta, 
treated as assertions of the existence of 
metaphysical entities, create difficulties. 
First, how can anyone say that there really 
is Brahman and not the world when the 
standard example of what there really 
is, is the world? If Brahman is antithet- 
ical to the world, so that when one 
thinks of Brahman as existing one also 
thinks of the world as illusory, then one 
should also state that Brahman is illusory 
and that the world exists, unless one 
wants to play fast and loose with words. 
То say that the world does not really exist 
and ibat Brahman does, is to use the 
word 'is' in a new sense that does violence 
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to the old one, and the user, or the 
Vedintists, must justify this new usage. 
Secondly, they seek to justify this new 
usage by asserting that what really exists 
cannot be denied—while what does not 
can be—and that while the world is found 
to be cancelled by the experience of Brah- 
man the reverse does not hold. Thus, the 
Vedàntists say, we deny the existence of 
an illusory snake when we perceive the 
rope that appeared to be the snake. But 
this way of defining existence will not 
help the Vedantists, for what guarantee is 
there that the experience of Brahman will 
not give way to that of the world or to 
any other experience? How can any fact 
or state of affairs be necessary? The 
world as we interpersonally find it is 
merely defined to be what is, so that we 
may distinguish our imaginary and illu- 
sory objects from it. The latter have no 
regular connections amongst themselves 
nor with the world, so they are discarded 
as useless things in the context of the 
world which is useful. 

Our ordinary language defines the terms 
‘world’ and ‘is’ with a particular bio- 
social aim to deal with our experiences 
and, as far as we can go by these defini- 
tions, the existence of the world is neces- 
sary, or the assertion of the world being 
illusory is self-contradictory; but this 
logical necessity is not coercive in апу 
ültimate sense, for it rests on a pragmatic 
consideration and, ultimately, on our 
choice and decision. "Therefore, one should 
realize that to assert the existence of 
Brahman or the illusoriness of the world is 
equally unnecessary. The Vedantic state- 
ment is, then, one of an experience which 
one chooses to regard as more important 
than the experience of the world for cer- 
tain specific ends. Once one has decided 
to accept some object revealed by some 
type of experience as more significant than 
others, and when one declares. that it 
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alone exists while others merely appear to 
do so, one may be so used to this line of 
thought that one cannot conceive of any- 
thing else as possible. But this is à psy- 
chological necessity which can be seen 
through and overcome by rational thought. 


QUESTIONS OF VALIDITY 


We thus see that an ontological render- 
ing of Vedanta teachings raisés certain 
questions of validity which are Неш 
for the ontologist to meet. However, we 
must note that the ordinary positivistic 
denial of the ontology of Vedanta can 
easily be repulsed. The positivist says 
that only sensible experiences can prop- 
crly be said to be existing and thai the 
non-sensible are non-existent. This із 
dogmatism. Why should sense-experience 
be regarded as the touchstone of exis- 
tence? We can see through the positivist 
rejection of metaphysics and uncovei the 
methodological principle that what can 
be inter-subjectively, and with greater cer- 
tainty and definiteness, investigated 15 
more real than what"cannot. But this is 
a bio-social criterion of reality and we can 
always ask whether what is bio-socially 
fruitful is real? "Thus 'reality' is ап eval- 
uative term and not a descriptive one: 
We may make a convention amongst our- 
selves about what we will consider and 
call real, and so long as we follow tlus 
convention our use of the term 'reality' 
or 'existence' will be descriptive, but at 
bottom it will be evaluative and open to 
question and revision. Тһе positivists' 
definition of existence or reality is а con- 
vention they have set up and is therefore 
not incontrovertible. If any linguistic 
usage or logical rule claims to be more 
than а mere nominal .definition it 1aust 
have a basis in fact, and, since facts are 
what we experience and can never make 
to order, this rule is never necessary oi 
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compulsive, but open to inspection and 
correction. The positivists’ glorification 
of sense-experience is thus as dogmatic 
and as covert an expression of this parti- 
cular preference as the metaphysician's 
denunciation of it in favour of his meta- 
physical experience. 

Another criticism of ontological meta- 
physics is that it cannot be stated mean- 
ingfully. But bere the positivist means 
by meaningfulness that which is verifiable 
in sense-experience—either directly or in- 
directly, and either completely or раг- 
tially. In other words, a term is mean- 
ingful if it is either a name for something 
observable or makes some sort of difference 
to something observable and is not com- 
pletely neutral to it. We must have some 
sensible means proving either correct or 
false a meaningful assertion. Now this 
meaning of meaning is a convention that 
science sets up in order to succeed in a 
particular kind of investigation, ie. that 
of organizing sensible phenomena in a 
sensible or rational manner. But neither 
the scientist nor the positivist can prove 
that there cannot be another meaning of 
meaning. "Гһеу may very well say that 
а term like Brahman or illusoriness of the 
world may mean something very import- 
ant, though this meant object does not 
make any difference to any item of the 
world. ‘The same phenomena will appear 
in the same order whether Brahman is or 
is not, or whether the world is real or 
illusory. But is that any reason for our 
rejection of the expressions as meaning- 
less? There may, however, be separate 
grades or strata of reality, but it is dog- 
matic to judge the reality of an oxder 
of entities by the contacts it makes with 
the sensible order of this phenomenal 
world. We must not impose an-arbitrary 
boundary on our minds’ capacity to 
receive the impress of various grades of 
objects and, so, to mean them. The sen- 
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sible nature is not the only one we have; 
our human nature is not merely a limited 
and fixed thing but has indefinite breadth 
and depth. We are not only sensible 
creatures but metaphysical also. 

The argument held against metaphysics 
that metaphysical expressions like “Вгаһ- 
man’ or ‘maya’ are not as definite and 
uniform in meaning as scientific ones is 
not as strong as it may at first appear. 
For even scientific terms are fringed with 
vagueness and subjectivity because of the 
primacy of first person experiences in 
scientific concept-formation. Again, meta- 
physical terms could be improved in defi- 
niteness and universality if a greater 
number of people were to take to meta- 
physics and meditate on suprasensible 
entities. The sensible nature of шап is 
developed and sharpened by the scientific 
culture of our times, and scientific con- 
cepts and precepts become enriched and 
definitive through a co-operative search for 
knowledge of this specific kind. Similar 
results are expected in metaphysics if we 
devote ourselves to this type of know- 
ledge. The amount of agreement we find 
today amongst the various metaphysical 
traditions of the world is sufficient to 
encourage us to cultivate metaphysics 
on a co-operative basis as a science. 

Thus we find that if the scientist or the 
positivist believes in an ontology of his 
own, that is to say, in the sensible world 
as the real or truly existent, then he has 
no reason to forbid the metaphysician to 
believe in Brahman and the illusoriness 
of the world. He cannot make everyone 
agree with his definition of what really is 
and with his criterion of meaningfulness. 
There may be other definitions and crite- 
ria. The best thing is to see that at 
bottom these matters are evaluative, and 
that, instead of ontologizing, we ought to 
express our beliefs of what really does or 
does not exist only with regard to expe- 
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rience and what we approve and like to 
recommend to others as valuable. This 
leads us to a deontological interpretation 
of ontology. 


DEONTOLOGICAL VEDANTA 


We believe that the Vedintic state- 
ments, which are expressed in declarative 
sentences as ontological assertions, may as 
well be rendered into a prescriptive form. 
The statement "Ihe world is illusory, 
Brahman alone exists’, may be rendered as 
‘Experience the world as illusory and 
Brahman as the only existent’. The state- 
ment ‘That thou art’ may be rendered as 
‘Realize yourself as That’, The Vedic in- 
junction ‘to know Brahman’ may be 
regarded as an exhortation to alter our 
ordinary worldly nature and to realize that 
the world is an illusory projection of a 
spirit that is our real nature. Just as the 
Vedic seers prescribed certain ritualistic 
performances which were calculated to 
advance our worldly interests, it may very 
well be that they also prescribed a cer- 
tain psychological attitude or mental stand- 
point which they thought was most valu- 
able. The metaphysical or meta-psycholo- 
gical scheme they offered us was, in their 
view, a mere trapping to this main over- 
all purpose, this transformation of the 
human attitude to the world. The deon- 
tological interpretation of Vedanta appears 
to be supported by the general attitude 
of the Vedic seers that their teachings are 
not meant for all, but only for the deserv- 
ing few, and that in these matters of 
metaphysical knowledge it is the testi- 
mony of the seers, and not ordinary per- 
ception and inference, that is the source 
and test of truth. 

We refer here to the doctrines of adhi- 
khàibheda and of $sabdapramüna which 
Sankara explains and insists upon. Though 
we cannot admit today the ancient ortho- 
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dox doctrine that only Brahmuins-by-virth 
are competent to study Vedanta, we must 
grant tbat a definite mental preparation 
of a special kind is necessary for such ап 
undertaking to be at all meaningful. 
Thus, as Sankara lays down, the candidate 
for Vedanta must develop an ability to 
demarcate between what is temporary and 
eternal to desire liberation and по 
worldly gain; and he must be morally 
disciplined. ‘This means that not every- 
one, but only those few who have culti- 
vated a certain mental disposition and 
adopted certain aims and ideals of life, can 
appreciate Vedanta. With regard to the 
second doctrine, we may remind ourselves 
of Sankara’s view that reasoning (tarka) 
has no place in metaphysical reflections 
other than in helping us to setile the mean- 
ings of the revelatory texts, the Upanisads. 

Now the question is how to judge wheth- 
er in this deontological orientation of 
Vedanta the system gains in philosophical 
significance or not. We have shown the 
difficulty of accepting Vedanta as an onto- 
logical system, though we have shown 
how an ontologically oriented science сап- 
not justly criticize Vedanta ontology. 
We have seen how any ontology appears 
to be dogmatic and must be reduced to 
a normative system setting up standards 
of value instead of asserting what is really 
there. We thus recommend our readers 
to treat ontological statements as stylistic 
expressions for evaluative ones. 'X is' 
means ‘X is considered by me, the speaker, 
to be important', and is thus an elliptical 
expression for a value judgment. There 
is no universally agreed convention regard- 
ing the general use of the terms ‘is’, 
‘existent’, or ‘real’. Whatever is asserted 
as existing does exist in the sense that it 
forms a part of the particular sysvem 
taken to be легі. Whether the sys.em 
really exists or not cannot be settled by 
any means, The same conclusion may be 
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reached through consideration of what we 
mcan by the truth of a judgement, for 
by this is meant the reality of the fact 
referred to by the judgement. We have 
already shown how the terms 'truth' and 
'existence' are evaluative terms signifying 
one's acceptance of the judgement and 
the fact judged, respectively. 

Now the deontological form of Vedanta 
is superior to the ontological one in so far 
as it is free from the appearance of 
naivety and dogmatism and, іп conse- 
quence, immune to the attacks of other 
ontologists who set up their own definition 
of what is, and do not allow any other 
to compete with it. An all-inclusive defi- 
nition of the ontological predicate ‘is’ or 
‘existence’ as a genus of the several others 
which might be regarded as its species is 
also not fruitful, as we have shown. 
A deontological reduction of the basic 
Vediantic statements need not enter into 
controversy with any other ontological 
school, but it has to justify itself in some 
way or other. The statements are expres- 
sions of a particular sort of preference 
and are proposals for us to accept. There 
is no question of proving the truth of 
the statements, which, being proposals, are 
neither true nor false. This saves useless 
controversy. But this does not mean that 
the Vedantist is free of his responsibil- 
ity to justify his position to those he 
addresses in his statements. Why should 
one accept the Vedantic statements? 

By way of justifying his position, the 
Vedantist will appeal to, our common love 
of happiness and will show how accept- 
ance of the Vedanta teachings will ensure 
one this happiness in its richest and most 
stable form. The ordinary joys of the 
world that we seek in pursuit of our іпһет- 
ent love of happiness do not really satisfy 
us. They leave behind a bitter taste, be- 
cause, never pure, they are adulterated 
with pain, because they are transitory, and 
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because they are associated with an un- 
rest that tires us out. Moreover, these 
joys cannot make up for the general sense 
of our being strangers in this world which 
we do not know and which we have to 
leave sooner or later. We are thus held 
in continual] dread. We cannot overcome 
this feeling of insecurity, helplessness, and 
dread unless we know this world as an 
appearance that has no other basis or 
source than our own self. This self, 
again, must be known, as one self in all 
the living forms that appear to bave in- 
dividual separate selves, for this appear- 
ance of other selves and one's own self as 
isolated is another source of our puzzle- 
ment and dread. То overcome the dread 
and despair brought about by these appar- 
ent barriers between one's self and the 
world on the one hand, and other selves 
on the other, man has cultivated his 
sciences, physical and social Yet it is 
obvious that this slow and tedious process 
of fraternization with the world and other 
selves can only yield very limited results. 
Our task of mutual understanding and 
of understanding our world is too urgent 
to brook delay. Every one of us wants 
the highest happiness that peace and 
beatitude where we find ourselves to be 
the very ground of this world, and find 
other selves, whom we wanted to embrace, 
to be our own self, and where we find in 
our very self the source of all happiness. 

Vedanta holds before us this extreme 
ideal of happiness. Believing that none 
but the perverse will reject it, it offers us 
the conditions of attaining this state of 
bliss. Now there are some statements in 
Vedanta which set up an ideal of happi- 
ness that may not appeal to us as it is a 
bare and negative ideal. According to 
these statements, one has to seek com- 
plete quiescence or nirvana, in which state 
one will have по object-consciousness, 
merely a bare awareness of one’s self, 
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The self in that state will not be reincar- 
nated after the death of the body, and the 
individual will be relieved from the wheel 
of life. This may not appeal to many, 
for whom, however, there is another set of 
statements in Vedanta that speak of a 
more positive and concrete kind of happi- 
ness. ‘These state that one has to regard 
the world more or less as a dramatic per- 
formance and oneself as a player with a 
particular part in it. Here the world and 
the individual self are to be viewed as 
illusory. One’s real self is to be expe- 
rienced as the author of the drama who 
enjoys the various scenes and emotional 
attitudes both as a creator and as a be- 
holder of the artistic work. This is a 
more readily understandable and richer 
kind of happiness and, therefore, justifies 
the Vedanta proposals that urge cultiva- 
tion of detachment from the world and 
of à corresponding mentality which will 
bring one to look upon it as a play or 
performance of one's own making. The 
terms ‘illusion’ (unreal, false, mithya) and 
‘Brahman’ have to be so conceived as to 
suit this view of happiness. ‘Illusion’ 
means aesthetic appearance, and Brahman 
is not subjectless, objectless, pure con- 
sciousness, such as some Vedantists set up 
as the ideal, but is more like І5уага, who 
is the creator and enjoyer of тауй. Ву 
liberation here is meant aesthetic detach- 
ment, which is necessary for aesthetic 
delight in everything in the artistic per- 
formance, whether good or bad, joyful or 
sad. It is liberation while living and 
appreciating life in all its variegated 
shades of joy aud sorrow and different 
tones of morality. 'This ideal of jivan- 
mukti, understood on the lines of aesthetic 
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detachment and delight, may serve to 
justify the Vediinta teachings for most of 
us. “Не is rasa’, says one Vedic seer (іп 
(Aiteriya Upanisad) and rasa is defined by 
one aesthetic thinker as the taste of one’s 
own consciousness that one gets when aes- 
thetically enjoying the emotions depicted 
in art (Avinavagupta in Abhinavabhaiati 
and Dhanyüloka-locana). 

We have to orient Vedanta aesthetically 
a little to justify its statements, interpreted 
as proposals, to the modern man, who is 
unwilling to listen to any and every pro- 
posal to take up some particular line of 
self-culture. He understands happiness 
and aesthetic delight and does not care for 
any abstract metaphysics or distant ideal ; 
so it is possible that he may undeistand 
the message of Vedanta if it is given two 
twists in interpretation: one a deontolo- 
gical twist, rendering the declarative statc- 
ments of Vedanta into prescriptive ones, 
and the other an aesthetical twist, inter- 
preting spiritual detachment, liberation, 
and delight in aesthetic terms. Veclinta 
without the first interpretation sounds too 
much like а pseudo-science, and science it- 
self is at present offered deontologically. 
Vedanta without the second interpretation 
is approachable by, and justified to, only 
a few exceptional persons. However, 
basically, Vedanta is a vision that springs 
from freedom and a proposal that one is 
free to accept or reject. So one need not 
interpret Vedanta drastically, that is, mis- 
interpret and vulgarize it for the sake of 
popularizing it. »Liberating Vedanta be- 
yond a certain point is vulgarizing it and 
one must rather rise up to Vedanta than 
bring it down to one’s normal level of feel- 
ing and thought. 
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when he was writing Prabhat Sangit, 

Tagore says: ‘I know not how of 
a sudden my heart flung open its doors, 
and let the crowd of worlds rush in, 
greeting each other’. Whereas in Sandhya 
Sangit the poet seems to have been reserved 
and reticent, in Prabhat Sangit it is as if 
he had come out of himself, or had by 
some magic power lifted the veil between 
himself and the rest of the world. 
Prabhat Sangit carries a message of spirit 
that is robustly conscious of its place in 
the world, which the poet loves bound- 
lessly and of which he gives his readers 
Wordsworthian glimpses. Thus the gloom 
and the indecision, the confusion and 
the feeling of isolation that we notice in 
Sandhya Sangit are replaced by a lively 
sense of oneness with the rest of human- 
ity, nay with the rest of the universe. 
In Prabhat Sangit the poet has changed 
beyond recognition. The ‘awakening of 
: the waterfall has ‘been ,complete'. This 
change of attitude towards men and mat- 
ter is a constant feature in any poet 
worthy of the name. The more perfect 
the artist, the more completely separate 
in him will be the man who suffers and 
the mind which creates. Thus we find 
that Tagore was not justified in dogma- 
tizing the proposition that poetry is the 
expression of a poet’s personality which 
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essentially consists of ‘what the poet as- 
pires to be’, that is, a personality which 
has virtually no reference to the varied 
experiences of his day-to-day life. 


It is the studied opinion of Tagore that 
a poet’s or an artist’s biography can be 
constructed out of the materials strewn 
all through his creations. We cannot 
reach the true poet or the artist by study- 
ing his life and manners, or his philoso- 
phical views. The poet eludes our grasp, 
for this is not the right approach. A 
poet’s biography does not help us to know 
the poet. But his work gives us a truc 
picture of him. We know the complex 
personality of a Shakespeare through stren- 
uous effort. We generally fail to per- 
ceive the principle of unity of character 
in such master artists. For there is so 
much variety in them, bccause of their 
wide sympathy and rich humanity, that 
we lose sight of the thread of unity that 
holds together this variety. 


‘SYNTHETIC PERSONALITY’ 


Tagore writes: "When the individual 
self of an author identifies itself with the 
great human self through sympathy, then 
upon his nature does the universal spirit 
put its stamp. The personality of a good 
dramatist and the human nature outside 
it combine so harmoniously tbat it is hard 
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to separate them' (Sahityer Pathe, p. 168— 
Visva Bharati Granthalaya, 1949). This 
'synthetic personality' of the artist, accord- 
ing to Tagore, makes possible universal 
acceptance of his work. Shakespeare knew 
through love and insight the hearts of 
men and women of all ranks, and he 
rcvealed them through Мз art. 'This 
deep sympathy for his fellowmen led 
Shakespeare to a proper understanding of 
the essential nature of man. Tagore 
would say that Shakespeare's personality 
absorbed within itself the different smaller 
personalities he depicted as vividly and 
truthfully in his plays. In terms of Leib- 
niz’s monadology, we may say that a great 
author is a more enlightened, developed, 
and active monad that intuits and reflects 
the less developed, comparatively confused, 
and passing monads. 

This view of Тароге does not find 
favour with the majority of western 
critics: they hold that art is expression 
of the poet's feelings. "The artist momen- 
tarily identifies himself with various feel. 
ings and expresses them as if they were 
his own. The poet’s sincerity is not deep- 
rooted, for it has no moorings in the 
poet's personality. The true poet does not 
express his personality in his work; he 
only objectifies his own experiences and 
makes them available to the rest of the 
world. 'This expression of momentary 
feelings, which we call art, does not, how- 
ever, give us a true picture of the artist, 
This is evident in the case of Shakes- 
peare. The critics who tried to recon- 
struct the personality of Shakespeare from 
his creations soon came to discover that 
quite a number of Shakespeare's charac- 
ters were conflicting and contradictoiy— 
Iago and Othello, Hamlet and his villain 
uncle. А consistent logical analysis will 
show that a great poet identifies himself 
with all kinds of personalities at different 
times, and expresses with equal facility 
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all kinds of thoughts and feelings. Thus 
it is difficult to determine from the writ- 
ings of Shakespeare whether he was a pes- 
simist or an optimist, an atheist or a 
theist, a fatalist or a believer in free will. 
For these antithetical attitudes are all 
expressed in his writings. Keats has called 
this capacity for depersonalization in all 
true artists ‘negative capability. Не 
writes: ‘And at once it struck me what 
quality went to form a man of achieve- 
ments especially in literature and which 
Shakespeare possessed so enormously—I 
mean negative capability, that is, when a 
man is capable of being in uncertaintics, 
mysteries, doubts, without any initable 
reaching after fact and reason. Не writes 
in another letter: “Ав to the poctic 
character itself it is not itself. The poctic 
character has no self. It is evervthing 
and nothing. It is constantly in for and 
feeling some other body. It has no char- 
acter—it enjoys light and shade; it lives 
in gusto, be it foul or fair, high o1 low, 
rich or poor, mean or elevated. It has 
as much delight in conceiving an Iago as 
an Imogen. What shocks the virtuous 
philosopher, delights the chameleon poet ' 


PERSONALITY OF ARTIST Tincrs His Work 


We believe with Keats that a true poct 
does not express his personality except 
subject to qualification, for what a poet 
expresses is not merely an objective con- 
tent, but a content qualified by his sub- 
jective feelings. "These feelings take their 
colour from the poet’s personality. It is 
a truism that different people look upon 
the same object from different points of 
view. These points of view are deter- 
mined by their different likes and dis- 


- likes, beliefs and disbeliefs, inclinations 


and apathies—in short, their respective 
personal equations. But it is not true 
that the poet has no personality, as held 
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by Keats. This personality, this thought- 
feeling pattern, determines our outlook on 
life and helps us to create various works 
of art. The Taj Mahal the epitome of 
the emperor’s love for his wife, has been 
the focal point of many a literary enter- 
prise. But the same thing has been 
variously delineated by different poets 
апа artists because of their varying 
thought-feeling patterns, that is, their per- 
sonalities prompted them to see the same 
thing differently. 

Thus the personality of the artist tinges 
his work, but art is not mere expression 
of the poet’s personality. Croce writes 
(Aesthetics, Ch. ViI—Ainslie edition): 
‘The saying: The style is the man, can 
also not be completely criticized, save by 
starting from the distinction between the 
theoretic and the practical and from the 
theoretic character of the aesthetic activ- 
ity. Man is not simply knowledge and 
contemplation: he is will which contains 
the cognitive moment in itself. Hence 
the saying is either altogether void, as 
when it is taken to mean that the style 
is the man, etc., or it is erroneous, as when 
the attempt is made to deduce what a 
man has done and willed from what he 
has seen and expressed, thereby asserting 
that there is a logical connection between 
knowing and willing. The corollary to 
this impersonality in art is artistic insin- 
cerity. According to Croce, aesthetic sin- 
cerity consists in giving adequate expres- 
sion to momentary intuitions. It has 
hardly any ethical aspects. Не writes 
(Aesthetics, Ch. УІ--АіпзПе edition): 
‘Finally, sincerity imposed as a duty upon 
the artist (a law of ethics also said to be 
a law of aesthetics) rests upon another 
double meaning. For by sincerity may be 
meant, in the first place, the moral duty 
not to deceive one's neighbour and in 
that case it is foreign to the artist. For 
indeed he deceives no one, since he gives 
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form to what is already in his soul. He 
would only deceive if he were to betray 
his duty as an artist by failing to execute 
his task in its essential nature. If lies and 
deceit are in his soul, then the form 
which he gives to these things cannot be 
deceit or lies, precisely because it is aes- 
thetic. If the artist be a charlatan, a liar, 
or a miscreant, he purifies his other self 
by reflecting it in art. If by sincerity be 
meant, in the second place, fullness and 
truth of expression, it is clear that this 
second sense has no relation to this ethi- 
cal concept. The law both ethical and 
aesthetic reveals itself here as nothing but 
a word used both by ethics and aesthetics.’ 

It is quite clear from the above that 
Croce did not believe in aesthetic sincerity 
in the sense of being true to what one 
says in a work of art. What the artist is 
expected to do is nothing but to give ade- 
quate expression to what he feels. Sin- 
cerity in the sense of fullness and truth 
of expression may be expected from the 
artist, but sincerity in the ethical sense is 
far from Croce’s mind. On the other 
hand, Romain Rolland agrees with Tagore 
that sincerity is necessary to enable the 
artist to produce true artistic creations. 
Rolland told us repeatedly that a lack of 
sincerity in music, and falsity in art, make 
bad art; Christophe's early compositions 
were not true music for they lacked artis- 
tic sincerity: they were written for writ- 
ing's sake. 


THE ARTIST AND SOCIETY 


The last point of difference between 
Tagore and Croce as noted by Dr. Chow- 
dhury is with regard to the problem of 
communication in art. Croce regards 
poetry as the expression of the poet’s ordi- 
nary work-a-day experience. So he can- 
not explain, alleges Dr. Chowdhury, why 
one’s expression of individual feelings is 
understood by others. Croce simply tells 
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us that intuition is a universal activity. 
He regards the poet (in his poetic mood) 
as unconscious of his readers. Tagore 
tells us that a bird may be unconscious 
of its listeners but a poet is never so ; the 
poet addresses his society. То communi- 
cate is a natural and conscious desire in 
man. Тһе poet, in fact, consciously 
writes such things as will be appreciated 
by his readers; he expresses that which 
his fellow beings feel, he being the most 
conscious point of his time. Conse- 
quently, in Tagore’s opinion, the poet has 
to compromise between inspiration, taste, 
and judgement, on the one hand, and 
public taste, on the other. He must have 
some social sense. Self-expression, accord- 
ing to Tagore, is in one respect self- 
socialization. Неге again we note the 
same inconsistency. If selfexpression be 
self-socialization, the theory of expres- 
sion of superpersonal reality as the 
essence of art cannot be advocated. 
In fact, Tagore’s theory would land us in 
the paradox that vulgarization of the 
higher values of life is the essential func- 
tion of artistic expression. It is not very 
difficult to understand that people іп gen- 
eral understand the poet's common expe- 
riences better than the experience of a 
rare moment of inspiration or exaltation. 
So if the poet, at the moment of creation, 
keeps one eye on his work and the other 
on his readers, he has to forgo much of 
his ‘attachment’ to super-personal reality, 
to which he is supposed to give utter- 
ance. We thus find a logical anomaly in 
reconciling expression of super-personal 
reality in art with society-consciousness, 
which gift a true artist is expected to 
posses. "There is another important point 
to be noted. If, while creating, the artist 
has in mind society at large, i.e., his audi- 
ence, readers, and spectators, we fail to 
understand how most of the master artists 
of the world were the least appreciated by 
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their contemporary societies. Milton had 
to go abegging for a publisher. Тһе story 
of Johnson is too well known to need repc- 
tition. Michael Madhusudan Dutt died 
poor for want of recognition. We do not 
understand how this brute fact of non- 
recognition of poets and artists by their 
contemporary society, all the world over, 
can be explained with the help of the 
Tagore hypothesis. Croce can explain 
the position better. He tells us that the 
artist is oblivious of his contemporary 
society, and that is why he is least appre: 
ciated in his lifetime. Posterity, richer 
in experience and knowledge, and in vision 
and wisdom, appreciates the artist better, 
and it is distance of time and space that 
helps it in the matter of proper apprecia- 
tion: Asti santa no jahati, asti хатат 


no pasyatt. 


Devasya pasya kavyam 
No manusa по jirjati 


IDENTITY OF SOUL AND NATURE 


Tagore believed in a philosophy of 
immanence, and his poetry needed such a 
belief. He felt one with the outside 
world, and beauty in nature gave him an 
assurance of his spiritual relationship with 
reality.. To quote Tagore: “Апа the 
man whose inner vision is bathed in an 
illumination of his consciousness, at once 
realizes the spiritual unity reigning sup- 
reme over all differences of race, and his 
mind ho longer awkwardly stumbles over 
individual facts of separateness in the 
human world, accepting them as final; he 
realizes that peace is in the inner harmony 
which dwells in truth and not in any 
other adjustments; and that beauty car- 
ries an eternal assurance of our spiritual 
relationship to reality, which waits for its 
perfection in the response of our love.’ 
This feeling of oneness gave him a uni- 
que vision of reality and a colowful 
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expression of it in art and literature rare 
in modern times. Some of the verses of 
Тароге have almost an Upanisadic ring of 
identity of soul and nature. 

According to Tagore, art is the realiza- 
tion of the spiritual in the natural, the 
disclosing of the spiritual significance of 
the merely factual, or the brute material. 
In Personality Tagore tells us: “Тһе 
buiding of man's true world is the func- 
tion of art. Man is true where he feels 
his infinity, where he is divine and the 
divine is the creator in him.’ This con- 
viction of Tagore is true to the Indian 
tradition and belief. We would do well 
to remember the words of Havell, who so 
aptly described the mission of ancient 
Indian art in the following passage from 
Ideals of Indian Art: ‘Indian art is not 
concerned with the conscious striving 
after beauty as a thing worthy to be 
sought after for its own sake ; its main en- 
deavour is always directed towards the rea- 
lization of an idea, reaching through the 
finite to the Infinite, convinced always 
that, through the constant effort.to express 
the spiritual origin of earthly beauty, the 
human mind will take in more and more 
of the perfect beauty of Divinity. The 
poet saw the beauty of divinity in nature. 
God was immanent in nature and He 
transcended it. 
shipped nature, for he knew that through 
nature the message of God reached him 
every day. Тһе letters of the king were 
being delivered to him through natural 
agencies. Like Wordsworth, Tagore re- 
garded every aspect of n@ture as a symbol 
of beauty. He was not a crude worship- 
per of nature for its own sake, but he 
viewed it as an attribute of the divine; 
‘not for the abundance of. joy that it 
brings into life but for the intimations it 
gives of a higher spiritual life’. This feel- 
ing of oneness comes from the other- 
regarding activity of the spirit. Accord- 
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ing to Croce, as we have already noted, 
spirit’s activity can be broadly divided 
into two kinds, knowing and willing. 
Willing involves two kinds of activity, 
economic and ethical, i.e. selfregarding 
and other-regarding. This other-regarding 
activity of spirit makes us feel one -with 
the universe, and this feeling of oneness 
helps us in our quest for the spiritual and 
ethereal beyond the immediate temporal 
interests of our daily life. We may recall 
in this connection Shakespeare's observa- . 
tion that art itself is. nature. Tagore laid 
so much stress on. this other-regarding 
activity of the spirit іп his view of art that , 
he identified nature and art. Art is not. 
nature, but 'nature deeply felt and medi- 
tated upon'. A mere catalogue of natural 
phenomena does not make real art or true 
poetry, nor does photography constitute 
the .essence of true art. Poetry crystallizes 
the forms of things unknown, and incar- 
nates the ideal in the habitation and shape 
of the actual. True art is at once the 
realization, of the ideal and the idealiza- 
tion of the real, the spirit made flesh. 
Poetry is truer than fact. It has some 
higher spiritual reality. So the greatest 
poetry, Tagore feels, should embody an. 
ideal vision or a true philosophy. With- 
out this philosophic vision, the vision 
that discerns the fundamental unity of 
matter and spirit, of being and non-being, 
no great poetry can be created. If it lacks 
this vision poetry comes down to the level 
of mere verse-making and loses its univer- 
sal appeal. In Стосев intuition, this 
vision is there to make it simplex et unum, 
‘that is to say, the multiple images were 
to find their common centre and dissolve 
in a comprehensive image'. 


Авт AND THE 'SURPLUS IN MAN' 


According to Tagore, art is born in the 
region of the surplus. 'There are large 
outlying tracts surrounding the necessities 
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of man, as distinct from animal, where he 
has objects that are ends in themselves. 
Sayanacarya, the Vedic commentator, 
wrote: ‘Yajne hutüsistasya odanasya 'sar- 
vajagatharanabhuta Brahmabhedana stutih 
kriyate (After the completion of the 
‘sacrificial rites, the food offering which is 
left over is praised because it is symbolical 
of Brahma, the original source of the uni- 
verse). According Мо this explanation, 
Brahma is boundless in his superfluity, 
which inevitably finds expression in the 
eternal world process. Here we have 
according to Tagore in the Religion of an 
Artist, the doctrine of the genesis of crea- 
tion and, therefore, of the origin of art. 
Man has a fund of emotional energy which 
is not wholly occupied with his self-pres- 
ervation. The surplus seeks an outlet ‘in 
the creation of art, and man’s civilization 
is built upon this surplus. (Civilization 
and art cannot be equated without vio- 
lence to their respective meanings. Civi- 
lization is a complex affair that includes 
not merely art but also the crafts, science, 
technology, philosophy, etc. Art may 
have its source in man’s surplus energy. 
But the same cannot be said of science, 
technology, and crafts, which arise from 
the peremptory necessity of adjustment to 
environment, without which man would 
not live at all. Tagore would extend the 
Spencerian surplus energy theory to civi- 
lization in all its aspects, theoretical as 
well as practical. This certainly will not 
bear critical examination in the light of 
the facts of the case. This surplus in 
man makes him what he is. When he 
attunes himself to the divine which is 
immanent in nature, his soul overflows 
with emotion. And this the poet expresses 
in aesthetic creation—the receptacle, as it 
were, of this overflowing surplus—in a 
state of ecstasy. 

Professor O. C. Ganguly probably means 
this type of ecstasy when he defines art as 
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‘the process of arousing aesthetic emotions 
by the creation of significant forms devised 
in purple moments of spiritual exaltation’. 
Valmiki, the epic poet, sang: ‘Mā nisad 
pritistham tyama gama sasvati sama (О 
thou hunter, thou shalt never in thy life 
establish thyself)’; and this poetic out- 
burst sprang from the very excess of 
human emotions. Poetry is not work, but 
an outlet for a surplus. It is expression 
of an excess, where the whole soul stands 
revealed. These emotional expressions go 
far beyond the bounds of usefulness. 
Whenever a feeling is aroused in our 
hearts which is far in excess of the amount 
that can be completely absorbed by the 
object which produced it, it comes back 
to us and makes us conscious of ourselves 
by its resurgent waves. That is why шап, 
of all creatures, knows himself; Пі 
impulse of knowledge comes back to him 
in excess. He feels his personality more 
deeply than other creatures because his 
power of feeling is too great to be 
exhausted by his objects. This efflux of 
the consciousness of his personality requires 
an outlet of expression. Therefore, ‘Tagore 
concludes, in art man reveals himself and 
not his objects (Personality, pp. 32-58— 
Macmillan & Co. Ltd. 1018). Thus art 
deals with the world of personality. It 
withers away when personality wanes 
and thrives when personality develops. 
‘Art we create and art ends by creating us. 
It is both our creation as well as creative 
of our personality. When we stop and 
think and create we are overwhelmed no 
doubt. This overwhelming comes of the 
impact of the Infinite on the finite.’ 

We might as well say that in the 
domain of morality we create goodwill as 
goodwill creates us. Thus there is no 
speciality of man as artist. It is a truism 
to say that in every act of will, we will 
not merely an object, but also ourselves, 
thereby, and become a different individual, 
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East AND West: Towarps MUTUAL 
UNDERSTANDING? By Georges Fradier. 
(United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, Paris. 
49 pp. with eight photographic illustra- 
tions. 1959. Price not mentioned.) 


This small book has a very large mis- 
sion to perform. Unesco’s major project 
to promote Mutual Appreciation of East- 
ern and Western Cultural Values is of 
greater significance than its own ten-year 
programme. On a deeper level, as Gearges 
Fradier says in his concluding paragraph, 
‘it will have helped to awaken public 
opinion, to combat provincialism, laziness 
and resentment, to stimulate reflection on 
certain of the most important questions in 
the international life of our time, and to 
arouse an attitude of generosity in favour 
of the establishment among peoples of ha- 
bits of mutual comprehension and respect. 
If, at the end of ten years, the movement has 
gained enough momentum to continue to 
develop by itself—if each people of East or 
West has become more keenly conscious of 
the links which bind it to the others, and 
sees proof that the respect it has for others 
is fully reciprocated—then unesco will 
not in vain have undertaken this effort nor 
launched this appeal.’ If successful, a tem- 
porary movement will have become a long- 
term trend. 


The function of this book, then, is to 
examine the possibility of the success of the 
ten-year project. At pr&sent, as the author 
points out, ‘the natural play of the instru- 
ments of cultural diffusion favours a cur- 
rent of exchanges running chiefly from 
West to East. A special effort is therefore 
needed, first of all, to spread among the 
general public in the West a more complete 
and. more satisfactory knowledge of the 
cultural values of Asia and Africa.’ The 


book is written from this standpoint and 
only bricfly approaches the other aspect 
which, we are told, will form a second 
phase, when unesco will attempt to help 
the peoples of the East to obtain a more 
complete and more accurate image of 
western civilization. "That the book is 
written from this angle, however, in no 
way detracts from its interest to the eastern 
reader. Itis a scholarly work of art, built 
up out of the author's own firm grasp of 
world history and his wide knowledge of 
contemporary achievement, that will 
doubtless stand as itself an important 
contribution towards the success of the 
major project. 

Тһе first four chapters, “Гһе Indefinable 
Orient’, ‘Divided by History?’, “Тһе Time 
of Disappointment’, and ‘Not-so-secret 
Passages’, describe the various ways in 
which the traffic in ideas as well as in 
goods has been maintained between East 
and West despite the crumbling of 
empires. ‘On the margin of catastrophe 
(up to now), life goes on, and in particular 
the discreet activities, the humble journey- 
ing of merchants, pedlars, pilgrims, spies 
and artisans, whom official history does 
not even mention but who carry in their 
baggage so many images and so many 
ideas. ‘These chapters also seek to over- 
come the idea of 'the East' as an entity. 
"What we are trying to know and under- 
stand are cultural valucs, and these values 
belong to nations, not to blocs. That is 
why it is wise to begin by dismissing the 
idea of an 'East' which prevents us from 
seeing the real countries, the living peoples 
of Asia and Africa. То become interested 
in their works, their problems, their 
ideas, in the links which bind them toge- 
ther among themselves and unite them 
with all humanity, we must forget the 
mirage, must try to substitute for it clear 
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facts and. ideas—facts and ideas which axe 
perfectly comprehensible to anyone who 
wants to try to investigate them.’ 

Cultural values are translatable and 
transmissible, the author asserts. ‘No 
people improvises its art, its religious 
spirit, its social and educational concepts, 
its passion for discipline or liberty, or even 
its attitude towards war or death.’ Atti- 
tudes, concepts, and manners of being are 
ancient themes imbibed anew by each 
generation. Nevertheless, no generation 
confines itself to the values expressed in 
the works and the monuments of the past. 
A man may respect these, yet not regard 
them as the total explanation of his acts 
or the inspiration of his whole life. So 
while a knowledge of cultural history is 
indispensable, a knowledge of contempo- 
rary development is no less necessary. 

So we come to the last two chapters, ‘It’s 
All in Understanding’ and ‘Unesco’s Role’. 
Knowledge and understanding can lead not 
only to the coming of a peaceful civiliza- 
` tion, global and fraternal, but also to the 
acquisition of some virtues which are not 
yet common. ‘Modesty, for example, and 
tolerance. No one is so vain of his 
national culture as he who knows no other ; 
conversely, it is difficult not to respect a 
people whose masterpieces one loves, whose 
joys and sorrows one senses.’ What can we 
expect to be the result of coming to know 
the literature, the arts, the thought of a 
nation, of coming to know its traditions, 
its teaching methods and its social prob- 
lems, its costumes and its cooking? 
‘Ordinarily these studies have the effect of 
refining the intelligence and sensitivity. 
They teach that men must not remain 
strangers to men. They lead one to 
realize that there is a human unity, rich 
in numerous forms which struggle against 
monotony. They lead one to perceive this 
unity in the highest works of peoples, and 
not only in their elementary needs.’ 
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Thus is established the need for the 
mutual appreciation of cultural values 
between East and West. ‘In the West as 
in the East, every person who is sufficiently 
educated to measure the extent of his own 
ignorance ought to be able to replace ac- 
cepted ideas with the personal study that 
is in every case deserved by other peoples 
—their books, their paintings, their music, 
their systems of thought, their ways of 
living.’ ‘It is always wise’, the authov re- 
minds us, ‘to suspend judgement—on men 
and on cultures—until one has read, seen, 
listened and understood.’ 

Delving into the implications of the title 
of the major project, the author points out 
that cultural values are ‘at the same time 
the highest creations of the human spirit 
and the more or less conscious ideals which 
are at work in the daily life of each people 
and give this life a truly human meaning. 
They are the traditions to which now- 
classical masterpieces have given expres- 
sion, and they are also the ideas and the 
norms respected in modern societies in so 
far as these express the special genius of a 
nation and permit it to continue its devel- 
opment. "Cultural values", understood in 
this sense, are not the exclusive property 
of any one people or of any one culture ; 
the resources of all are none too many for 
the spiritual equipment of the man of 
today. 

‘The word appreciation means more 
than mere knowledge. It introduces an 
element of sympathy, of warm adherence 
in which the foundation of a real moral 
solidarity can be discerned. On the other 
hand, it implies knowledge and under- 
standing as its necessary conditions. With- 
out real knowledge, without authentic 
understanding, appreciation is usually 
nothing more than a gratuitous fad. 

'Finally the appreciation of cultural 
values must be mutual It is essential that 
every effort to make known the values prop- 
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er to a culture be imbued with tbe spirit 
of reciprocity. This requirement gives the 
project a universal goal: to found on the 
dialogue among peoples the respect that 
they owe each other through the fact that 
Lhey are engaged in the same adventure ; 
while recognizing the absolute and irre- 
placeable value of each culture, to invite it 


to take its place in a common patrimony.’ 


LR.R. 


Unesco’s Roe 


The final chapter of East and West by 
Georges Fradier is devoted to a description 
of the part Unesco is playing in the pro- 
motion of understanding between East and 
West. The following extracts from this 
chapter describe some of UNESCO'S 
main activities aimed at strengthening the 
intellectual and spiritual relations between 
East and West: 

‘Since 1946 Unesco has devoted to this 
question a large proportion of the activities 
which it places at the service of interna- 
tional understanding. It has submitted the 
principal elements of the problem to in- 
ternational gatherings of philosophers, 
writers and specialists in the humanistic 
studies ; it has granted subsidies to support 
scholarly enterprises aimed at getting to 
know civilizations better; it founded an 
international commission to which it 
entrusted the task of compiling a History 
of the Scientific and Cultural Development 
of Mankind... 

“Тһе programme now being carried out 
by the Organization in his field is divided 
into three principal parts. "Гһе first con- 
cerns studies and research which chiefly 
require the co-operation of specialists in 
the social sciences and humanistic studies ; 
the second calls for action in the teaching 
field ; the third, finally, is directly aimed at 
the education of adults and the cultural 
life of the general public. 
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STUDIES AND RESEARCH 


"Ihe work of specialists is the necessary 
foundation and the guide of all action 
tending to improve teaching or the culture 
of the general public. unesco is therefore 
asking them to study certain cultural, social 
and psychological problems of general 
import; to prepare background and illus- 
trative material.of a high standard for use 
by the general public ; and, finally, to give 
their whole community the benefit of the 
personal experience acquired as a result 
of their participation in the major project. 
In all these activities UNESCO is calling for 
active co-operation among Eastern and 
Western specialists, associated in joint 
enterprises. 


"Io clarify certain aspects of cultural 
values, to open the way to new studies, to 
facilitate meetings among eminent per- 
sonalities and to lead the public to reflect 
on the interpenetration of cultures, UNESCO 
is encouraging the organization of inter- 
national discussions, of which the results are 
published. Discussions have already taken 
place in 1957 in Tokyo on the reciprocal 
influence of Eastern and Western litera- 
tures (under the auspices of the Inter- 
national PEN Club), and on the history of 
cultural relations between East and West 
(organized by the Japanese National Com- 
mission for Unesco): and a mecting was 
held at Melbourne, by the Australasian So- 
ciety for Philosophy, to discuss the philoso- 
phical ideals of ‘the good life’. The Brussels 
Universal Exposition played host to an 
East-West seminar. Other meetings were 
organized in 1958 in Japan on the relations 
among religions, in Paris on musical in- 
fluences and relationships, and in Calcutta 
on the social aspects of cultural values. 


"Io the social sciences goes the task of 
placing cultural values in their socio- 
economic context, of acquainting the 
general public with the contemporary evo- 
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lution of these values, and of clarifying the 
new conditions of relations among peoples. 

'Studies pursued in this field under 
UNESCO auspices in 1958 concern the 
modern East. They bear on two themes: 
the privileges, responsibilities and incapa- 
cities of men and women in the social 
field ; and attitudes towards wealth, sav- 
ings, continuity of productive work, trade 
and speculation. It is planned to take up 
three new themes in 1959-60; aims and 
ideals of the countries of the East, as they 
are expressed in these countries' institutions 
and official documents ; effects of current 
socio-economic transformations on the 
traditional ways of Eastern peasant life; 
means of communicating ideas concerning 
one culture to members of a different cul- 
ture. 

"The educated public does not always 
have at its disposal the works of reference 
suitable for providing it with valid infor- 
mation, especially concerning the civiliza- 
tions of the East. With the help of the 
National Commissions for UNESCO and the 
competent non-governmental organiza- 
tions, preliminary surveys and inquiries 
are now being carried out in this field, in 
order to evaluate existing works, ensure 
their distribution, and locate the gaps to 
be filled, with a view to recommending to 
great foundations, or to publishers, the 
undertaking of certain new works. As for 
the development of studies in the various 
regions concerning the analysis and pre- 
sentation of cultural values, it depends 
largely on the strengthening of universities 
and research institutions and on the estab- 
lishment of working relationships among 
them. To encourage and facilitate this 
development is an important task for 
UNESCO and its Member States. 

‘Finally, unesco is now devoting entirely 
to the major project the scholarships and 
fellowships which it puts at the disposal of 
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university professors and researchers, under 
the title of uNEsco University Grants for 
the Study of Cultural Regions. Thanks to 
a prolonged stay in an Eastern or Western 
university, as the case шау be, these fellow- 
ship holders can study the language, 
literature, history or economic and social 
problems of a region other than their own. 

'In succeeding years, it is also planned to 
use fellowships to train translators capable 
of putting the masterpieces of Oriental 
literatures into the languages of the West. 
By giving qualified linguists a chance to 
familiarize themselves with the spirit of 
one or another country through living 
among its people, UNESCO believes that it 
can increase the number of available 


translators and thus remedy a shortage 


which now greatly limits the possibilities 
for action by uNEsCO and by public and 
private institutions of its Member States. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


‘Among those who have already left 
school, efforts similar to those begun in the 
schools can be effectively made through 
youth organizations and adult education 
groups, which reach a very broad end 
interested public. uNESCO asks such groups 
to spread a knowledge and understanding 
of the cultural values of East and West 
among their members, and at the same 
time to study, with a view to closer co- 
operation, the nature and the role of the 
education of youth and adults as an cle- 
ment in the cultural life of these two great 
regions of the world. It therefore sup- 
ports meetings, seminars, leaders’ training 
courses, and various pilot projects affecting 
the ‘out-of-school public’ of a community 
or group of communities; the production 
or utilization of illustrative material con- 
cerning the life of the peoples of the East or 
West; the methodical evaluation of 
activities already under way, and so on, 


INSTITUTE NEWS 


B Y the 12 July the transfer of the 


Institute's library from the old 
building into its modern spacious 
home in the new building was com- 
pleted. Stock-taking and re-organization 
of the library continued to make good pro- 
gress. It is expected that the library and 
reading room will be open to members of 
the Institute by the middle of September. 
* ж ж 


The text-book library attached to the 
Institute's Day Students Home has pur- 
chased a total of 2,041 books. Of these, 
1,846 have been catalogued and placed in 
the reading room. 

% & * 


Dr. B. C. Roy, Chief Minister of the 
Government of West Bengal, paid a visit 
to the Institute's new building on 25 July. 
Dr. Roy was received by the members of 
the Institute's Managing Committee and 
conducted over the new building, where 


е 


the work to be done in the various sec- 
tions was explained to him. Dr. Roy 
appreciated the national and international 
importance of the work of the Institute 
and expressed his sympathy with the Insti- 
tute's desire to complete construction of 
the Auditorium Section as soon as possible. 
ж " ж 


Mr. P. Achutha Menon, India's Ambas- 
sador-designate to Argentina, visited the 
Institute on 1 July. 


* ж * 


Dr. V. Raghavan, М.А., Ph.D., who is 
Head of the Department of Sanskrit at 


Madras University, stayed at the Insti- 


tute for two days in July. 
* е ж 


Swami Omkarananda held five weekly 
classes during the month, continuing his 
series of talks on the Prasna Upanisad. 
'The average attendance was 300. 


AUGUST LECTURES 


Makhan Lal Roy Chaudhury, M.A., B.L., 


P.R.S., D.Lit. 


Professor Tripurari Chakravarti, M.A., M.L.C. 


G. M. Perrin, Vice-Consul for France 
Suniti Kumar Chatterji, M.A., D.Lit. 


Sudhansu Mohan Banerjee, M.A., B.L, LA. & A.S. 


An Aspect of Co.operative Farming : 2 
Santosh Kumar Bhattacharya, M.A. 


At 6 p.m. 
August 1 Iran іп the Eyes of an Indian 
Speaker: 
President: 
August 8 The Thai and Their Destiny 
Speaker: 
President: 
August 22 Nineteenth Century Bengal &nd a Historical Pattern 
Speaker: 
President:  Srikumar Banerjee, M.A., Ph.D. 
August 29 
Speaker: 
President: 


Professor Panchanan Chakravarty, M.A. 
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^ INTRODUCTION BY - 
DR. SARVEPALLI RADHAKRISHNAN 
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THE CULTURAL HERITAGE OF INDIA, first published іп 3 volumes in | 
1937, із now -being reissued in an improved and enlarged form іп a series of | 
independent volumes. 


THE PRESENT volume, devoted to the Early Phases, réveals, first, the pre- 
historic glimmerings of Indian culture as found in the Indus valley civilization. 
This is flowed by:an account of the Vedic civilization which laid the spiritual 
foundations of Indian culture. Lastly, the Jaina and Buddhist movements are 
described telling the story of how they spread spiritual wealth among all classes 
and how Buddhism carried the-message of Indian culture Boreal Jainism 
made its influence felt_in India from the sixth century onwards, producing a 

laxy of scholars who made substantial contributions to Indian. thought. 
Buddhism, although it disappeared from India, left an indelible mark on the 
nation’s cultural heritage, particularly through language and literature, logic 
and philosophy, and moral values. For over 1,500 years Buddhism has made 
manifold contributions to human culture. | 


DIFFERENT PEOPLES came into India from prehistoric times right down to 
recent centuries (which e to {һе shores of India the modern European 
peoples) and have co-operated in building up a great culture which does not 
seek to exclude anything, but is all-inclusive, and does not take up an attitude 
which would deny to any people its right of self-expression. As a matter of 
` fact the great culture of India is basically a synthesis—a synthesis of not only 
blood and race, but also of speech and, of ways of thinking. 
THUS IT will be seen in the story of these Early Phases that here were laid 
the foundations of two great Indian ideals, the synthesis of cultures and the 
spiritual regeneration of man. It.is on these foundations that the future 
structure of India's culture was raised. . 
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MANKIND-AS-A-WHOLE 


RADHAKAMAL MUKERJEE, M.A., PII.D 


Dr. Radhakamal Mukerjee is Vice-Chancellor of Lucknow 
University. This well-known scholar has written many 
authoritative books on sociology, philosophy, and history. 


. In the pages that follow is printed the text of a lectinc he 


delivered at the Institute in July 1959. 


AN is the climax and end-product 
M= the evolutionary processs, and 

has developed powers that may 
either lead to his self-extinction or enable 
him to become the trustee, agent, or 
guardian of the process itself. Man is now 
at the-cross-roads of his life-history. There 
is apparent today an intermingling of the 
old biological and the new psychological 
evolution in human relations and be- 
haviour. Never has mankind wielded such 
formidable tools of science and knowledge, 
tools that can lead to self-annihilation in 
intra-species competition and conflict. Yet 
it has at the same time acquired tools of 
reciprocal understanding, appreciation, and 
consecration of the various peoples that 
can mould the one-world-individual of 
peace, love, and. compassion as well as true 
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brotherhood, the awareness, feeling, and 
will towards mankind-asa-whole. Man- 
kind's hope and process of ultimate replace- 
ment of the mechanisms of rivalry and 
struggle of the old biological evolution rest 
on these. Human civilization, global in 
its range, aims at the conscious and syste- 
matic control and guidance of the old 
biological evolution embodying the ethics 
of man's survival and the full realization of 
his potentialities. Its means are twofold 
first, the integration and growth of the 
personality into the world-individual, as 
personal responsibility in every culture, 
and the development of mankind-aware- 
ness ; second, the feeling and co-operation 
of different states and peoples, as collective 
responsibility. . 

Psycho-social ЫА is essentially pur- 


— 
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posive and ethical. It advances on the 
basis of the qualitative improvement of the 
human person, and the growth and diffu- 
sion of mankind's common pool of know- 
ledge, morals, and culture, from which is 
derived his judgement of persons, values, 
and instructions found in particular 
cultures, 


MECHANISMS OF EVOLUTION 


Man’s intellectual, social, and moral 
attributes, capacities, and strivings, and his 
common global traditions, have no doubt 
arisen through biological evolution, but 
are no longer defined by evolution. 'They 
have lifted his evolution to another dimen- 
sion altogether—that of conscious moral 
choice and cultural direction on a global 
scale. His fundamental evolutionary ad- 
vance, which is trans-biological and global, 
rests on the increasing replacement of 
natural selection by the conscious selection 
of ideas, values, and institutions, and this 
over the entire planet. Although the 
planned control of social evolution remains 
indirect, inchoate, there is no doubt that 
this involves mankind’s biological and 
moral responsibility to outlaw war, the 
major obstacle to man’s progress and now 
threatening his very survival. War is at 
once a biological crime and a psycho-social 
perversion. Unless the clumsy and indis- 
criminate mechanism of warfare is com- 
pletely superseded by a pacific, wholesome, 
and rational movement towards the good, 
the just, and the humape in personal and 
social relations, mankind cannot move 
forward towards the richness and depth of 
true living and experience. That is human 
evolution in its proper perspective. War 
is a flagrant and wholesale denial of the 
values and style of living that help in the 
making and maturation of a normal per- 
sonality, society, and culture. Yet man 
now seems to enter with deliberation, in 
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terms of long-range efficiency, into an 
excited and irrational adventure that most 
animals shun and taat he alone among 
them knows leads to all-round retrogres- 
sion. 

Man cannot as yet make sure that his 
psycho-social evolution will come about 
without deviations, set-backs, апа back- 
slidings, even though he has discussed the 
biological penalties likely to be inflicted by 
them. Biologically speaking, his evolution 
still remains an open question. Psycho- 
logically speaking, ле alone among the 
animals can make the fateful choice of 
influencing his further evolution or his 
extinction. This psychological decision is 
certainly urgent in this atomic age, but not 
at all easy. This is due to the peculiarities 
of the development of his brain and 
nervous system, which result in the domin- 
ance of his instinctual drives, feelings, and 
emotions over his intelligence and direc- 
tiveness. His mental development shows 
a serious lop-sidedness towards inadequate 
inhibition of his aggressive and destructive 
impulses that now, efter six thousand years 
of his culture, threaten his doom. 


HuMAN INTELLIGENCE VERSUS INSTINCT 


There has been, no doubt, a marked 
increase of intelligence, skill, and know- 
ledge from the Neanderthal hunter and 
the Aurignacian cave dweller to Plato, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Sankara, and Einstein. 
But there has been no corresponding gain 
in love, sensitiveness, and compassion since 
the Buddha, Confucius, Socrates, and 
Jesus. For an adequate explanation of 
this, we have to go to the neurologists. This 
is due to the contrast between the exces- 
sive growth and elzboration of man’s cere- 
bral cortex and the relatively inadequate 
development of that part of the brain and 
the nervous system concerned with his 
emotional drives. The latter are mainly 
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glandular, and are not under complete 
conscious control It is suggested by 
Whyte that because of the separation of 
cortical and glandular processes, man acts 
impulsively and emotionally, apart from 
the exercise of his reason and judgement. 
He reflects, speaks, and behaves apart from 
his elemental instincts and dispositions. 
The dominant emotions—sex, rage, fear— 
may function rebelliously and not integrally 
in terms of the complete situation. Dis- 
continuity and imbalance between man's 
hyper-brain activity and instinctive be- 
haviour (which have a neurological basis) 
no doubt exist. Many of man's hereditary 
instincts and dispositions, such as those of 
the ape and tiger and, we may add, of the 
donkey, as well as his lower instinctive 
satisfactions, obviously stand in the way 
of his higher emotions, aspirations, and 
values, and fuller social integration. and 
living, and thus, in the way of his total 
evolution. 

Man's psycho-social environment, his 
skills, traditions, and institutions, in which 
his evolution is mostly embodied, are today 
il-adapted to his hereditary equipment. 
His impulse of destructiveness, in which 
he is so unique among the animals, his 
feeble sense of sharing, love, and solidarity, 
and his incapacity to develop and maintain 
an inclusive and universal cultural tradi- 
tion, amply testify to this. In the last three 
centuries he has gone to the extent of 
destroying those faiths and values that can 
maintain and strengthen the world-com- 
munity which his science and technology 
bave created. Не is handicapped not only 
by his excessive hereditary endowment of 
egoism and aggressiveness, but also by the 
tardy growth of his genetically determined 
social feelings and affections in contrast to 
the extraordinary development of Ыз 
reason and intellect. In many ways he has 
become a psychological misfit. Over and 
above this, he manipulates his acquired 
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social and institutional environment to aid 
his back-sliding. He disrupts the world 
system built up in the historic process. It 
is a common world heritage which acts as 
a sieve for the selection of his ideas, values, 
and institutions, and stimulates his evolu- 
tionary advance by fostering new emergent 
qualities and modes of his experience and 
behaviour. 


EXTENDING THE HUMAN COMMUNITY 


Psycho-social evolution rests in the vich- 
ness and breadth of human personality and 
values, the uniqueness of the human indi- 
vidual's capacities, values, and achievements 
in every culture, on the one hand, and the 
promotion and diffusion of his common 
global heritage on the other. Psychologi- 
cally constituted and socially moulded as 
man is, the two are linked with each other. 
The intensity, depth, and creativeness of 
his consciousness and personality find their 
supreme expression in the unlimited exten- 
sion of the human community. Man is an 
embodiment or agent of cosmic forces that 
transcend his conscious mind. There is а 
sense of seltoblivion and transcendence 
that gives rise to strange trends and 
qualities of human comprehension, appre- 
ciation, exaltation, and consecration that 
аге as basic as hunger, sex, status, and self- 
assertion, and are generally labelled as 
mystical and ‘oceanic’. The mystical mind 
collects them as it goes along the evolu- 
tionary track. It thus realizes its unknown 
potentialities. Psychology has obtained 
only glimpses of these. This is largely 
because the creative unconscious processes 
of the mind (some of them are cortical) 
have so far eluded the' methods and techni- 
ques of modern science. Nevertheless, such 
trends and qualities express a certain basic 
unity and harmony that are symbolized by 
the mind as Truth, Beauty, and Holiness, 
and are related to what the mind conceives 
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as the teleological order of the universe. 
The human mind as a microcosm that 
mirrors and reflects the meaning and pur- 
pose of Cosmos, or Reality, and the abstract 
mankind-as-a-whole, as cognate awareness, 
feeling, and striving, are at once the 
climaxes and guardians of man’s evolu- 
tionary advance. 


DISSOCIATION OF SELVES 


For the larger section of humanity, the 
mind and personality are immature, dis- 
organized, and uncreative, the cognition 
and sentiment of mankind-as-a-whole 
distant and receding. Man, having achieved 
the highest efficiency and complexity of his 
social organization, in the modern age 
faces a fundamental conflict between his 
biological nature and his sophisticated 
satisfaction and behaviour-adaptation, and 
also between his-freedom and creativeness 
and the demands of a highly standardized 
technological civilization. Civilized man’s 
social life and institutions are governed 
everywhere by increased conditioning, 
control, and regimentation that thwart his 
intelligence and his instinctive and emo- 
tional life. This is true of both totali- 
tarianisms and democracies. In an age of 
overpopulation, over-organization, апа 
ever-more efficient means of mass com- 
munication, the individual shows a remark- 
able lack of self-awareness, self-actualization, 
and spontaneity. 


Chronic personal stresses, neurosis, and 
upheaval of the masses,are the inevitable, 
untoward results of the regression of intelli- 
gence brought about by mass conditioning, 
the bypassing of intellect, and appeals to 
the lower impulses, fear, and anxiety. ‘The 
modern media of mass communication— 
press, radio, and cinema—should be 
controlled and prevented from conducting 
publicity and propaganda of any kind, 
whether for indoctrination in a political 
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ideology or for advertisement of any kind 
of consumer goods. Man cannot think, 
nor in a true sense live and thrive, if he 
becomes increasingly vegetative and bovine 
through the misapplication of modern 
psychological techniques and devices for 
the purpose of propaganda. Above all, 
man's larger freedoms, responsibilities, and 
opportunities to plan his resources and 
way of living in his own manner must be 
recovered in every sector of life. 


Man's evolutionary progress now depends 
on the harnessing of the forces of self- 
growth, self-wholeness, and self-transcen- 
dence in a social milieu that neither thwarts 
nor baffles, but stimulates his initiative, 
spontaneity, and sense of worth in every 
field of endeavour. 


SELF- TRANSCENDENCE AND MAN-AND- 
Cosmos UNrrv ` 


Modern humanism demands that psycho- 
logy discover not only human actualities, 
but also human potentialities; it moves 
away from the stunted, immature, or muti- 
lated specimens of humanity—the neurotic, 
the psychotic, the feeble-minded, and the 
delinquent. The normal man is planning, 
striving, actualizing, and transcending. Any 
school of psychology that does not do justice 
to Ше forward-oriented, transcending 
mental state that distinguishes man from 
animal, and the human adult from the 
human child, is a low-ceilinged, jungle 
psychology. It is a strange contradiction 
in the development of human thought 
that the modern psvchology of the uncon- 
scious disregards to a great extent the 
integrative and synthesizing forces of the 
unconscious in all-creative self-oblivion 
and self-transcendence, in агі, science, and 
religion. А touch of neurotic phobia ex- 
plains the persistence with which the 
modern study of man evades the question 
of one of his basic needs, transcendence, 
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‘and also of tbe mystical insights and 
ecstasies, mild or intense, experienced by 
most individuals. It is from his response 
to Cosmos.or Reality, and his sense of 
unity with it, that man derives the free- 
dom and consistency of his self and the 
central meanings and values of his life. 

In contemporary civilization, the per- 
sonality system has become segmented and 
full of conflict. Its parts and phases have 
become less co-operative and loosely inte- 
grated. Тһе gusts of powerful impulses 
and drives, the vestiges of infantile values, 
the constant crowd and mass 'propa- 
ganda, the appeals to raw instincts and 
emotions, the low levels of intelligence, 
and the aching doubts, fears, and anxie- 
‘ties caused by the apparent meaningless- 
ness of life—these and other cognate fac- 
tors cause dissociation of selves and self- 
values, and prevent the creation of a 
mature, wholesóme, and unified persona- 
lity. Only the inner trends of self-inte- 
gration and self-transcendence сап main- 
tain the consistency of self and values in 
discordant and unstable environments. 
Тһе reintegrated .personality and the 
unified world system go together. 


SELF-WHOLENESS AND UNrrv OF MANKIND 


The conscience, faith, and imagination 
of the mature and balanced personality 
embody the fullest realization of organic 
and cultural potentialities in the ‘universe. 
_ Within them the fully integrated, actua- 
lizing, transcending personality finds, in 
symbolic form, the entire cultural heritage 
of mankind and also the aspiration after 
transcendental truth, reverence, and good- 
ness: The reintegrated creative one-world- 
man’s conscience, faith, and imagination 
are enlarged by the values and norms that 
‘every historic culture contributes to human 
nature and social inheritance, and its 
images of human and cultural perfections. 
Man's animal inheritance livés side by side 
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with the voice of reason and culture in 
his conscience. In conscience are embedded 
пос only the admonitions and warnings of 
his animal past, and the exhortations of 
civilizations in the onward march of his 
social evolution, but also the high pro- 
mises and aspirations of his emergent 
future. Man can play his essential róle 
in the universe only by inner realization 
of the continuity of life's and mind's evo- 
lution, in the depths of his being, and by 
the resultant intensification and transcen- 
dence of his awareness, feeling, and will, 
which allegiance to conscience and faith 
implies. 'Seek thyself' is the first impera- 
tive of nature for the animal in evolution 
—the injunction of self-interest. ‘Know 
thyself is the second imperative in evolu- 
tion, that of human culture to man—the 
voice of conscience and reason. "Trans 
сепа thyself is the final imperative for 
man's full development—the call of faith. 


Out of the depths of human evolution, 


and its seeking, knowing, and transcending, 
emerges ‘the still small voice of God’, and 
the faith beacons of mystics, poets, and 
artists that direct mankind to the realiza- 
tion of absolute values. Such realization 
implies at once the profound depth of the 
human personality and the intense tem- 
poral equality and solidarity of mankind. 
Man’s conscience and faith approximate 
the value, character, and orderliness of 
Reality—the human self as love and the 
solidarity of mankind-as-a-whole that direct 
both individual and society to reach out 
to goodness, justice, and love, which are 
yet unrealized, and build up ап earth- 
community more extensive than has yet 
existed. 


HuMAN ADVANCE AT DIFFERENT 
DIMENSIONS 


There are three prerequisites for future 
‘human advance in different dimensions. 
In the intellectual dimension, there should 
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be no dogmatism or absolutism in social 
theories and policies. "There would then 
be ample scope for the fusion and inte- 
gration of opposite or complementary 
ideas, values, and institutions within the 
plastic unity of culture without the wastes 
of coercion and extermination. Tolerance, 
synthesis, and humanism are the indis- 
pensable intellectual principles underlying 
conscious human advance. 
-In the moral dimension, there should 
be a clear appreciation of the interests 
and well-being of the generations yet 
unborn. Human advance is not possible 
unless men, institutions, and cultures 
pledge a fellowship with the men, institu- 
tions, and cultures that are to come after 
them. Without limited experience of 
solidarity, without at least moral recogni- 
tion of the interests and well-being of 
future generations, the continuity of the 
physical and social heritage of mankind 
is broken. Solidarity of man throughout 
his generations is the indispensable moral 
principle for the conscious direction of 
his evolution. It can be built up only by 
moral intuition and faith. For reason 
and intellect show their inadequacies in 
subordinating present to future welfare in 
a wide perspective of social development. 
In the spiritual dimension, love and 
compassion, stimulated by a world ima- 
gination and faith, can alone constrain to 
sacrifices the advanced and affluent for 
the underprivileged and poor nations, so 
as to share equitably the benefits of 
modern science, technglogy, and civiliza- 
tion. Mere economism and humanism 
without spiritual sanction cannot subordi- 
nate an indefinite improvement of the 
standards of comfort of the rich, well- 
nourished, and powerful nations to an 
expanding programme of foreign aid and 
welfare science for the alleviation of the 
unemployment, misery, disease, and suffer- 
ing of the indigent and underdeveloped 
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peoples that are far away, both physically 
and psychologically. Yet, without this, 
the conception of one world, one wealtb, 
cannot materialize, and the dual standards 
of living will continue to embitter the 
bave-not nations. A sense of honour, 
solidarity, and compassion can alone in- 
duce the have nations to share the good 
things of the world with the have-not 
nations. А global endeavour for the 
improvement of economic, nutritive, and 
intellectual conditions among the have- 
not nations is inseparable from the global 
campaign against war and the threat 
of nuclear annihilation. More than the 
nations’ disarmament, the mitigation of 
the dual standard of living will contribute 
towards a mankind-as-a-whole feeling and 
constitute the basis of man’s advance. 
Compassion, love, and sharing are the 
most intensive and pervasive spiritual 
principles for the conscious direction of 
further human advance. 


REVERENCE, MORALITY, AND TRUTH 


Since the Enlightenment in Europe, 
western morality has been dominated by 
Immanuel Kant. It has stressed the 
notions of equality and justice, but has 
undervalued the notions of love, solidarity, 
and reverence, emphasized so much in 
Oriental and Christian morality. The 
world's highest religions, Hinduism, Bud- 
dhism, and Christianity, formulate the 
supreme ethical ideal as love, compassion, 
and reverence, directed most towards the 
sinner, the ignorant, and the irredeemable 
—who are most in need of them. Man 
can love intensely, deeply, and completely 
only when he loves reverentially others 
besides himself. His infinite responsibi- 
lity, care, love, and compassion came to be 
rooted in self-knowledge and self-rever- 
ence. Не cannot establish enduring peace 
and justice between himself and his fel. 
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lowman, and between group and group, 
nor build up the global society of the 
future, without reverence; for it is in 
reverence alone that his moral imperatives 
assume trans-social and trans-human uni- 
versality, impersonality, and absoluteness, 
free from the taint of the socio-historical 
context and the wishfulness of individuals 
and their little groups and systems. 

Тһе moral and spiritual ramification of 
mankind that is yet to follow its techno- 
logical and economic integration cannot 
be established by either economic justice 
or scientific humanism. It can only rest 
on the resolve of the more developed and 
affluent nations not to further increase 
their already high material standard of 
comfort, but to share the benefits of 
modern science and knowledge and the 
civilized way of existence with the have- 
not nations, which today live in unpre- 
cedented want and misery. Such a sacri- 
fice has. one postulate—a new, intense, 
reverential feeling of the worth of the 
underprivileged nations as representing 
mankind. The reverence for man, abso- 
lutely every common man in every nation, 
and for life, absolutely every mianifesta- 
tion of life on the planet, is the supreme 
truth and the supreme morality of man- 
kind. Reverence re-establishes man in the 
dimension to which he belongs in the scale 


of values—at the very centre of the uni-, 
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verse which he identifies as his own 
essence. Reverence makes man a joint 
creator with God and a partner in this 
adventure: the completion of the King- 
dom of Heaven. 


THE EMERGENCE OF WORI.D-MAN 


There is one God in the world under 
different names and symbols—the mys- 
tics God. There is one religion in the 
world—the religion of reverence, love and 
compassion, as basic and inescapable as 
the laws of nature. There is one trans- 
formation of man in the evolutionary pro- 
cess which religion alone can bring about 
—the rise of the World-Man, with a uni- 
versal lovingness and a universal reverence 
which ideally establish mankind-as-a-whole. 
New gods, new religions, and new univer- 
sal men emerge in time of trouble, as 
Toynbee shows. The most critical age in 
the whole of human history, ours has not 
only witnessed revolutionary world inter- 
pretations and atomic technological con- 
quests of earth and outer space emerging 
almost overnight, but will also see a new 
God, a new avalüra arising with equally 
unprecedented swiftness. Human evolu- 
tion awaits this miracle, which will change 
the entire face of civilization and approxi- 
mate the emergence of a new variety of 
the human species. 


THE UNITY ОЕ RELIGIONS 


FRIEDRICH HEILER, DR. PHIL., D 1HEOL , р.р. 


Dr. Heiler is Professor of the History and Philosophy of 
Religions and Director of the Museum of the History of 
Religions at the University of Marburg. Не is also Presi- 
dent of the German branch of the International Association 
for the History of Religions, апа Vice-President of the 
German branch of the World Congress of Faiths. This 15 
the text of a lecture he gave at the Institute on January 18 


1959. 


6 AVE we not all one father? Has 
H not one God created us? Why then 
are we faithless to one another?’ A 
Jewish rabbi used these words of the Jewish 
prophet Malachi (2:10) some decades ago 
when conveying his congratulations to a 
Roman Catholic bishop on the occasion of 
the latter’s consecration. Belief іп one 
divine reality should indeed awaken in the 
faithful of all major religions the conscious- 
ness of belonging to one family, and of 
their obligation to stand together frater- 
nally. But it has not been so in the history 
of religions. The faithful of the major reli- 
gions have opposed one another again and 
again, and, indeed, if they did not actually 
engage in bloody persecutions, then they 
despised the followers of other religions, 
calling them deplorably ignorant and say- 
ing that they must be led with all possible 
speed to the ‘one true religion’. How many 
human beings became victims of religious 
wars, how frequent the oppression of other 
faiths, how numerous the martyrdoms, 
suffered in courageous affirmation of indi- 
vidual faith! 
Although in modern times religious per- 
secution has passed from the hands of reli- 
gious leaders to those of totalitarian polit- 


ical powers, irrational contempt for other 
religions is still widespread. Indeed, in 
the western Christianity of today, it is, in 
some respects, more widespread than dur- 
ing the Enlightenment of the eighteenth 
century We may ask, Why should the 
sense of unity be most hindered by that 
quarter where it ought to be most fostered? 
The reason for this paradox lies in the 
sense of absoluteness so characteristic of 
the major religions. In An Historian’s 
Approach to Religion—one of the best 
theological books of the last ten years, 
although not written by a theologian— 
Arnold Toynbee states that the three re- 
vealed religions which spring from а com- 
mon historical root—Judaism, Islam, апа 
Christianity—have a tendency towards ex- 
clusivism and intolerance. They ascribe 
to themselves an ultimate validity. While 
the faithful of Indian and Far Eastern reli- 
gions recognize other religions, in so far as 
they discern in them manifestations of the 
essentials of their own religion, the three 
religions mentioned are so exclusive that 
their followers generally look upon other 
religions as outgrowths of error and sin. 
Thereby they transfer absoluteness, which 
is an attribute of the divine and eternal 
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Reality alone, to their own system of faith 
without seeing that this divine Reality can 
also be comprehended in entirely different 
forms of thought and devotion. 


Burwank OF TOLERANCE 


There is, in fact, something deeply true 
in Toynbee’s objection. Indian religions 
have been a bulwark of tolerance for more 
than two thousand years. "Two hundred 
and fifty years before Christ, King Asoka, 
one of the noblest figures in the history of 
the world, and the great promulgator of 
Buddhism, proclaimed that his subjects 
should practise not only tolerance, but also 
love of other religions. He stated in one 
of his rock edicts: 


"Ihe divinely favoured King Piyadasi 
honours all sects, both the wandering 
ascetics as well as the local. He honours 
them with gifts and tributes of all kinds. 
But the divinely favoured one does not lay 
so much weight upon gifts and tributes, 
but rather that in all religions there might 
be a growth in essence. The reason for 
this is that no praise for one’s religion or 
reproach of other religions should take 
place on unsuitable occasions. On the con- 
trary, every opportunity ought to be taken 
to honour other religions. If a man pro- 
ceeds in this way, he furthers his own reli- 
gion and renders good to other religions. 
Otherwise, he does harm to his own reli- 
gion and injustice to other religions, and 
all of this out of admiration for his own 
religion. By magnifying his own cause, he 
rather does all the more harm to his own 
religion. Unity alone profits, so that every- 
one will listen, and gladly listen, to the 
other religions.’ 

Even among Christian theologians down 
the centuries there have been some who 
have recognized God’s revelation in other 
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religions. Justin, the martyr-philosopher 
of the second century, stated: ‘AIL those 
who have lived with the Logos (ihat is, 
the eternal divine Word or Reascn) are 
Christians, even if they have been taken 
as atheists, as Socrates and Heraclitus’ 
Origen, who held the view that God has 
sent prophets and teachers to all nations 
at various times, also adjured his fellow 
Christians to respect heathen forms cf wor- 
ship and sacred images. St Augustine, the 
greatest father of the Western Church, once 
said, in rather paradoxical form, that the 
‘Christian religion existed from the 5cgin- 
ning of the world, and only when Christ 
came into the flesh did it begin to be called 
Christian’. Nicolas of Cues, a cardinal of 
the Roman Church, regarded all rel gions 
as different expressions of the one Word of 
God. The Swiss reformer Huldrych 
Zwingli believed, to Luther’s consternation, 
that all the great personalities of the an- 
cient Greek and Roman world could be 
found in heaven. Even the spiritualists 
of the sixteenth century, chiefly Sebastian 
Franck, confessed that God had spoken 
more clearly through such ‘heathen’ per- 
sonalities as Plato and Plotinus than 
through Moses. The great German thco- 
logian Friedrich Schleiermacher glovihed 
the unity of religions in his Reden uber 
die Religion, and affirmed that true Chris- 
tianity was free from exclusiveness and 
despotism. Nathan Soderblom, the Swedish 
Lutheran archbishop and herald of Chris- 
tian unity, declared on his deathbed, ‘God 
lives, I can prove it by the history of reli- 
gions’. And as there are such examples in 
Christendom, so also in Judaism and Islam 
are there pious men of thought free from 
exclusivism who gladly recognize God's 
revelation in other religions (for example, 
the Jewish mystical Chassidim, the re- 
formed Jews, and, among the Muslims, 
the Sufis of Arabia, Persia, and Turkey). 
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But Toynbee's reproach stands uncon- 
tradicted: the majority of the representa- 
tives of the Christian Church and theology 
are exclusivists, and many look upon in- 
tolerance as a necessity, and a mode of 
furthering the glory, of Christian doctrine. 
The current trend in European Protestant- 
ism, the so-called dialectical school, the 


leaders of which are Karl Barth, and,.with, 


certain limitations, Emil Brunner -and 
Hendrik Kraemer, denies God’s revelation 
outside the Jewish-Christian Bible, and 
looks upon other -religions as mere 
attempts at seltapotheosis which аге 
under the judgement of God. This school 
says there is no unity between- the Gospel 
and other religions, and it can conceive 
the unity of religions only in the sense that 
all forms of religion—Christian or other— 
are perversions of-the true faith. . | 
This gloomy picture of religions for- 
tunately-does. not correspond to the truth. 
'The modern science of religion, analyzing 
the- totality of religions out of their imme- 
diate living expression in word, text, and 
art, gives us an entirely different perspec- 
tive. "Through the corporate efforts of 
various modern scientific disciplines, such 
as philology, ethnology, prehistory, his- 
tory, archaeology, psychology, sociology, 
and philosophy, the methods of the science 
of religion have. been increasingly broad- 
ened and refined. Іп this manner we are 
brought to a more comprehensive and pro- 
found view of religion than was possible 
in past generations, even those of the En- 
lightenment and Romarfticism, which saw 
so great an advance in the science of reli- 
gion. "This movement, in which scholars 
of stature participated (men like Max 
Müller, Nathan Soderblom, Rudolf Otto, 
Tor Andrae, Alfred Loisy, Gerardus Van 
der Leeuw, and Raffaele Pettazzoni), has 
given us far greater understanding and' in- 
sight than ever before, and has helped to 
remove the prejudice of centuries, ` 
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RELIGION Is MANY-SIDED 


The first impression we get when study- 
ing the history of religion is of the won- 
drous wealth of religions. The ancient 
saying that awe is the beginning of philo- 
sophy applies equally well to the science of 
religion. ‘This sense of awe in the presence 
of the vast many-sidedness of religious 
phenomena ‘permeates , Schleiermacher’s 
immortal Reden tiber die Religion. Yet 
this sense of awe is related not only to the 
mass of religious forms, ideas, and ехрегі- 
ences, but also to the separate phenomena 
of the major eastern religions, now open 
to our western spiritual world. Think of 
the enthusiasm. with which the German 
philosopher Leibniz praised the Chinese 
religion, of that boundless praise which 
Schopenhauer heaped upon the mysticism 
of the Upanisads, and the soaring hymns 
which August Wilhelm Schlegel and Wil- 
helm von Humboldt sang to the great mys- 
tical poem of India, the Bhagavad Gital 
With what devotion did Max Müller reveal 
to the western people the beauties of the 
oldest bible of mankind, the Rg-Vedal 
With what admiration. did Richard Wag- 
ner and Anatole France speak of Gautama 
Buddha! And with what enthusiasm has 
Walter Eidlitz lately disclosed to thé 
western world the miraculous world of the 
Hindu bhakti! 
^ The second fruit of the science of reli- 
gion is esteem for other religions. Hindus 
and Buddhists, Muslims апа Mazdayasnas, 
Jews and Christians are filled with the 
same earnestness, sincerity, ardent love, 
obedience, and readiness to sacrifice, Often 
Christians have been put to shame by the 
deep piety, courageous confession, and 
active love for their brethren demonstrated 
by the faithful of other religions. Thus 
the егу” Florentine prophet Savonarola 
déclared to his countrymen:  'Jews and 
Turks: observe their religion better than 
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Christians, who ought to take a lesson fróm 
the way Turks bear witness to the name of 
God. And in Lessing's famous .drama 
Nathan the Wise Jew we read the ex- 
clamation: ‘Nathan, Nathan, you аге a 
Christian: by God, a better Christian 
there never was!’ 


FAusity oF PoLEMICS 


More important than these initial and 
somewhat emotional impressions of other 
religions is insight into the falsity of the 
numerous polemic judgements of past 
times. For many centuries, Christian pole- 
mics made Mohammed out to be a deceiver 
and thé epitome of baseness, until philo- 
logical and historical inquiry moved him 
back into true perspective and did justice 
to his religious genius. The climax of 
several centuries of Islamic studies is the 
book of a Swedish Lutheran bishop, Tor 
Andrae, who clarified with profound 
understanding even those features of the 
Prophet which time and again had caused 
harsh judgement to be pronounced upon 
him. Hinduism was long regarded as a 
confused and bizarre polytheism, until 
conscientious study of the” texts showed 
clearly the forcefulness with which Indian 
theology comprehended the perfect non- 
‘duality and oneness of the divine Reality, 
and the spirituality with which Indian 
-bhakti-mystics embraced the redeeming 
grace of the one saviour, God. For decades 
"western theology had claimed that ancient 
Buddhism was nothing more than an 
atheistic philosophy and system of ethics 
which led to the nothingness of nirvana ; 
then penetrating study established that the 
Buddha taught a mystic мау of salvation 
leading to the supreme’ Reality which is 
the goal of all mysticism. 

In trying to displace deep-rdoted prej- 
udices, scientific inquiry into religion has 
discovered more and more examples of 


‘creation, incarnation, 


-worship, and organization. 
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the close relationship existing between out- 
жату differing religions. Innunierable 
parallels between Christianity and other 
religions have been discovered in recent 
decades (by the so-called Religionsgeschi- 
chtliche Schule). One can even say that 
there is no religious conception, no dog- 
matic teaching, no ecclesiastical institution, 
no liturgical form, and no practice of piety 
in Christianity which is not paralleled in 
the other religions. Belief in the Trinity, 
the virgin birth, 
vicarious suffering, the death and resurrec- 
tion of the redeemer God, the inspiration 
of sacred scriptures, the sole efficacy of 
grace, forgiveness of sins, infused prayer, 
imitation of God, the glory of paradise, 
the perfect kingdom of God, the priest- 
hood and monasticism, sacraments and 
liturgical ceremonies, including the 
rosary—all these are not only Christian. 
but universally religious: апа universally 
human. One needs only to consider the 
picture of the divine mother with her 
child as it appears to us from the dawn o£ 
time throughout Ше entire history of 
religions, to the Madonna of the Far East, 
Kuan-yin, Kannon, the Buddhist incarna- 
tion of mercy and compare all these pictures 
with the Christian pictures of the Mother 
Mary and her child Jesus, to realize that 
Christian and non-Christian humanity 
have knelt before one and the same image. 

So the student of religion finds countless 
analogies to the fundamental conceptions 
of Christian faith and ethics ; furthermore, 
the pre-Christian world reveals itsclf to 
"him as the soufce and origin of dcfinite 
Christian ideas and forms of doctrine, 
It is beyond 
‘dispute that post-biblical Christianity assin- 
ilated many elements from ancient meta- 
physics and ‘ethics, from the oriental- 
Hellenistic mystery religions, from Her- 
‘metic and neo-Platonic mysticism, and 


-even from popular pagan piety and legal 
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wisdom. ‘This is precisely the great objec- 
tion which Protestant theology has always 
had against Catholicism: that it has taken 
over so many pagan elements. But 
modern studies have shown that it is 
impossible, because of the close relation- 
ship of Christianity to the pre-Christian 
world, to make a sharp cleavage between 
New Testament Christianity and the late 
Judaism and the Hellenistic world. 


Unity or Major RELIGIONS 


This knowledge and new understanding 
illumine that unity of religions which 
Schleiermacher intuitively grasped when 
he stíted in Reden: "Ihe deeper you 
progress in religion, the more the whole 
religious world will appear to you as ап 
indivisible whole. Max Miller unceas- 
ingly declared: “There is only one eternal 
and universal religion, standing above, 
beneath, and beyond all religions to which 
they all belong or can belong.’ Modern 
phenomenology of religion has confirmed 
this unity by pointing out similarities in 
the world of religious phenomena with 
regard to the holy object, the holy room, 
the holy time, the holy number, tbe 
holy action, the holy word, the holy 
scripture, the holy man, and the holy 
community. Тһе psychology of religion 
has accomplished as much with xespect to 
the realm of the religious experiences of 
the soul. It is one ribbon which encom- 
passes the lowest and the highest religion. 
This unity becomes especially clear in 
religious language: the high forms of 
religion, the most subtle mysticism, as well 
as the most vigorous prophetism, con- 
stantly speak the language of primitive 
magical religion, without being conscious 
of it. The cultic act (dromenon) has 
become a legomenon, a holy word. 

Within this great unity, spanning all 
religious forms and levels, the higher 
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religions represent a closer unity. The 
differences, it is true, are quite consider- 
able between the mystic religions of 
redemption and the prophetic religions of 
revelation, and even among the latter 
there are great differences between the 


otherwise closely related religions of 
Judaism, Zoroastrianism, Islam, ала 
Christianity; but important as these 


differences may be, they are spanned by an 
ultimate unity. There are seven principal 
elements which unite the major religions 
of Confucianism and Taoism, Hinduism 
and Buddhism, Mazdaism, Judaism, Islam, 
Sikhism, and Christianity. 

The first is the reality of the transcen- 
dent world, the holy, the divine, the quite 
other. Above and below the colourful 
world of phenomena is concealed the 
‘true Being (to ontos om), as Plato says; 
the ‘Reality of all reality (satyasya salyam)’, 
‘the One without a counterpart (ейат 
advittyam)’, as the Upanisads say; the 
‘Truth (al-hag)’, as the Muslim mystics, 
the Sufis, say. The Buddha says, ‘Aichi, 
bhikhhave, ajatam, abhutai, ekatai, азат» 
khantam (there is something not born, 
not grown, not made, not risen from the 
samskaras, or forming powers)’. Above all 
transient things rises the great cosmic 
order, the Tao of ancient China, the 1tam 
and dharma of ancient India, the Logos of 
ancient Greece. This reality is con- 
stantly personified—as Varuna in the 
Vedas, as Ahura Mazdáh in Persian reli- 
gion, as Visnu, Krsna, and Kali in 
Hinduism, as O-mi-to-fu, Amida, as Kuan- 
yin, Kannon, in Buddhism, as Jahve in 
Israel, as Allah in Islam It appears under 
the human images of the king, the queen, 
the father, the mother, the friend, the 
saviour, the bridegroom, and the bride. 
The personal and rational elements in the 
concept of God, however, never exhaust the 
transcendent divine Reality. They are 
only preliminary ; ‘the Cape of Good Hope’, 
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‘the foothills of a mountain range which 
is lost to our eyes in eternal darkness’, as 
Rudolph Otto said. 

Secondly, this transcendent Reality is 
immanent in the human heart. The 
divine spirit lives in the human soul. The 
essence of the Adibuddha is present in 
every being, as Mahayana Buddhism 
teaches. The human spirit is, as St. Paul 
says, the temple of the divine spirit. ‘God 
is nearer to us than our life vein’, as the 
Koran announces. ‘God is more inward 
than my innermost being’, as St. Augustine 
confesses. The ground of the human soul 
is identical with the all-permeating power: 
the Atman is one with Brahma, as the 
mystic seers of ancient India thought. 
The Christian mystics speak of the acies 
mentis (peak of the soul), with which the 
soul touches God, and of the ‘birth’ of 
God in the ground of man’s soul. 

Thirdly, this Reality is for man the 
highest truth, or righteousness, goodness, 
beauty—the summum bonum (the highest 
good). This phrase is common to all 
mystics; we find it in Lao-tze’s Tao-teh- 
king, in the Bhagavad Gita, in the Pali 
Tripitaka, in Plato and Plotinus, and 
among the Christian mystics. This highest 
good is the ultimate goal of the longing 
and striving of the major religions. “What 
is. not eternal’, says the Buddha, ‘is not 
worthy of man’s rejoicing, not worthy that 
man should welcome it nor turn to it (Yad 
aniccam tam nalam abhinanditum nalam 
abhivaditum nalam ajjhositum)’. 

Fourthly, this Reality is, in the deepest 
sense, love, which reveals itself to man and 
in man. ‘God is love’, says the Johannine 
parable. Goodness and all-encompassing 
care are characteristics of the Tao. “The 
great heart of compassion. (maha-karuna- 
cittam) is the inmost essence of the divine 
reality in Mahayüna Buddhism. And this 
heart is open to all men; a Buddhist 
parable says: Just as the light of the 
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moon is rellected in every kind of water, 
in the muddiest puddle as in the crystal 
clear mountain lake and in the endless 
ocean, so this divine heart of love reveals 
itself on all levels of mankind. 


PATH OF SACRIFICE 


The fifth element uniting the major 
religions is the path man must follow to the 
divine reality, a path of sacrifice. The path 
of salvation begins everywhere with sorrow- 
ful renunciation, resignation, the via 
purgativa, ethical self-discipline, and а5- 
ceticism. This path of God finds its 
continuation in meditation, contemplation, 
and prayer. In gesture and speech, prayer 
in the higher religions is comparable to 
that of primitive and ancient religions. 
The words human beings in need used 
when praying to superior beings thousands 
of years ago have survived to the present 
time. But a change in content occurred 
in the higher religions. The exclusive, or 
at least the central, object of prayer has 
become God himself—a saying quite simi- 
larly reiterated by both St. Augustine and 
the Persian mystic Saadi. As far as human 
wishes go in prayer, tbe object of petition 
is liberation from all that separates us 
from God, and conformity of the human 
will with the will of God. "The fervent 
cry, 'Not mine, but Шу will be done', has 
come from Christian as well as non-Chris- 
tian men who prayed, from ancient philoso- 
phers, Hindus, Buddhists, and Muslims. 
As far as prayer,is concerned with the 
world, it is the kingdom of God upon 
earth that is besought—Ashathra vaiya іп 
Persian Mazdaism, malkuth Jahve in 
Judaism, basileia tou theou in early 
Christianity. All pious men pray, partly 
in words, partly without words, partly in 
complete solitude, and partly in the com- 
munity of the faithful. The great saints 
of the major religions ‘pray without ceas- 
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ing’, as St. Paul says. "Their whole life is, 
as Origen says, 'one single great continuing 
prayer. In tae final analysis, however, the 
prayer of the faithful is manifested not as 
the ascent of man to God, but as the revela- 
tion of God in the heart of man. The 
greatest Muslim mystic poet, Maulana 
Gelal-ed-din Rumi, relates that a person 
who prayed began to doubt about God, 
because he did not receive an answer from 
God. Then to him came this message 
from God: 

"Your cry, "God", is my cry, "I am here”, 
- In every cry "O God" are a hundred 

"Here am I". 

This saying reminds one of the 
words of God which Pascal believed he 
had heard: -You would not seek me, if 
you had not already found me', and of the 
confession ir. the Epistle to the Romans: 
“We do not know how to pray as we ought, 
but the Spirit himself intercedes for us 
with unspeakable sighs? Because the 
eternal God himself is present in the soul 
of man as its deepest ground, its spirit and 
spark, the soul creates a bridge between 
Ше finite and the Infinite by prayer апа 
meditation. In this, too, the higher reli- 
pions арѓее, so that their saints and devo- 
tees form -ogether one great invisible 
chorus of praying meri. : 

Thé sixth common element is that all 
the major religions teach not only the way 
to God, but at the same timè the way to 
one's neighbour as well А: neighbour is 
not only every man, but every feeling 
being. The mystic мау ої salvation is not 
completed in the contemplative life, in 
the ‘flight c£ the alone to the alone’, as 
Plotinus says ; rather it finds its necessary 
continudtion in service to brethren, the 
active life. When Gautama Buddha had 
achieved perfect enlightenment under the 
bodhi-tree, he withstood the temptation of 
rethaining alone in undisturbed peace. 
Out of compassion for all beings perishing 
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without the message of the way of salva- 
tion he resolved to preach to all the sacred 
truth revealed to him. The German 
mystic, Meister Eckhart, declared that if 
someone in the highest rapture noticed a 
poor man in need of a plate of soup, it 
would be better for him to forgo his 
rapture and serve the man in need. 
Confucianism, Taoism, Brahmanism, Bud- 
dhism, Hinduism, Mazdaism, Judaism, 
Islam, and Christianity, all preach brother- 
ly love. According lo the words of the 
Buddha, all works of merit do not have 
one sixteenth of the value of love (metta). 
According to the thirteenth chapter of the 
first Epistle to the Corinthians, the ‘high 
song’ of the New Testament, all the magnifi- 
cent gifts and special graces are worthless 
without humble, sacrificing, forgiving, and 
patient charity. ‘As a mother protects her 
own child with her life, so the disciples 
of the Buddha have boundless love for all 
beings’, we read in the Suttauipála. This 
universality of love finds its most wonder- 
ful expression іп the formula of the Sutta 
Pitaka concerning the meditation of love, 
compassion, and mutual joy: the contem- 
plating monk 'lets the power of metta 
which fills his heart spread throughout one 
quarter, yea beyond a second, third, and 
fourth quarter, above, beneath, sideways, 
in all directions, in all completeness, he 
lets the power of mettä which fils his 
heart stretch out over all the earth, that 
great. wide, and boundless metl@ which is 
free from hate and malice’. In like manner, - 
he radiates his compassion, joy, and holy 
equanimity throughout the whole world. 
In its breadth and depth, this meditation 
on Iove measures up to the universal inter- 
cessory prayer which is an essential part 
of both the Christian liturgies and the in- 
dividual prayers of the great saints. This 
love encompasses even the subhuman 
creatures of the animal world. Christian 
saints compete with Buddhist and Hindu 
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saints in their love for animals. 'St. Fran- 
cis was a Buddhist' an Indian Yogin once 
told me. One can just as well turn this 
around and say “The Buddha was а Fran- 
ciscan’. The two currents of Christian love 
and Buddhist compassion for all living be- 
ings flow together in the words of one of 
the greatest Eastern mystics, Isaac the 
Syrian, words that are at once entirely Bud- 
dhist and entirely Christian: ‘What is a 
merciful heart? А heart inflamed for all 
creatures, men, birds, and animals, yea 
even for demons and all that is, so that 
by the recollection or sight of them tears 
fill the eyes, because of the power of mercy 
which moves tbe heart in great compas- 
sion. In later Mahayana Buddhism this 
contemplative love takes a strongly active 
character. Love becomes selfless service to 
all beings. ‘As the element of water brings 
growth to all grasses, shrubs, and herbs, so 
the pure-minded Bodhisattva gives bud to 
all beings through the witness of his love ; 
he makes the good qualities of all beings 
grow.’ His task to which he has dedicated 
himself in a solemn vow is the conquest of 
all suffering in other living beings through 
his own vicarious suffering. ‘I take upon’ 
myself the burden of all suffering . . . the 
salvation of all beings is my vow .. . I must 
take upon myself the whole load of suffer- 
ing of all beings . . . I must bring the roots 
of the good to maturity, so that all beings 
attain infinite happiness, unimagined glad- 
ness.” This Buddhist love includes the 
love of enemies. АП the major religions 
(not only the eastern religions of salvation, 
but even some of the western pre-Christian 
religions) know the commandment to love 
enemies. 
asks us 'to reply to adversity with mercy 
and goodness. Love of enemies has been 
preached in India since the earliest times. 
We read in the heroic epic, the Maha- 
bhüráta: ‘Even an enemy must be afforded 
apprópriate hospitality when he enters the 
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house ; a tree does not withhold its shade 
even from those who come to cut it down.’ 
Buddhist literature contains impressive 
examples of love for enemies, as the stories 
of King 'Long Suffering' and his son 'Long 
Living’, and of Prince Kunala, show.. 

- The belief that God is love and the com- 
mand that man shall become like Gcd in 
this all-embracing love constitute in them- 
selves a strong sense of community among 
the major religions. Тһе conception of 
humanity is, basically, no mere rational or 
ethical idea, but a deeply religious one. 
Western nations inherited this idea from 
the ethics of the Greek and Hellenistic reli- 
gions as well as from the prophetism of 
Israel, from whence originated Chris- 
tianity. But the eastern cultures, too, had 
arrived at the idea of humanity by way of 
their religions.. Confucius said: 'All men 
dwelling between the four oceans are 
brethren.’ The corollary of the concep- 
tion of humanity is the idea of universal 
peace. Lao-tze and his disciples appeared 
in China as mankind's first apostles of 
peace. Of the latter, a saying traditionally 
attributed to Chuang-tzu says: “Through 
burning love they sought to unite frater- 
nally the people of the world ... they for- 
badè aggression and ordered weapons to 
be laid aside, so that mankind might be 
rescued’ from war .. . with this teaching 
they spread over the entire world.’ 

. Love is regarded as God's own. doing. It 
flows not from the small heart of man, 
but from the eternal being of God. But 
as love flows frorg the heart of God, so it 
flows back to him again ; the neighbour to 
whom man renders love is God himself in 
human disguise. The ancient Greeks spoke 
of their greatest god, Zeus, secretly ap- 
proaching them as Zeus the stranger, the 
suppliant, the fugitive, and the companion 


‚ (xenios, phyxios, hykesios, and metoihios). 


The Buddha taught his disciples to care 
for him in the form of his sick brethren. 
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According to Jesus’ prophecy, the Mes- 
sianic judge will count every act of charity 
rendered to the hungry, the thirsty, to 
strangers, and the naked, sick, and imprison- 
ed, as done to himself, and neglect of 
such a person as neglect of himself—a 
thought concisely summarized in the extra- 
canonical saying of Jesus: ‘If you have 
seen your brother you have seen your Lord.’ 
Homo homini deus—humanism is religion ; 
man in need is God in disguise, and his 
permanent incarnation. 'Here is thy foot- 
stool, there do thy feet rest where the poor- 
est and lowliest, where the lost do live', is 
the prayer of Rabindranath Tagore. Where 
there is so great a love, the barriers between 
religions must fall, and if they have not 
fallen until now, the only reason is that 
the religions have not taken seriously the 
consequences of their most essential prin- 
ciples. 


THE ULTIMATE GOAL 


The seventh element uniting the major 
religions is that they all stretch out toward 
the ultimate goal of divine infinity in 
which all finiteness finds its fulfilment, 
even though this goal may be visualized in 
different images. The kingdom of God, 
heaven, paradise, the land of happiness 
(sukhavati), Brahma nirvana and Parinir- 
vana—these are only different names for 
one and the same reality, ‘the highest bliss 
(paramam sukham)', as the Buddhists say. 
Though this bliss may be imagined in quite 
a different way, as a dissolving of the finite 
into the Infinite—the Upanisads compare 
it to salt dissolving in water, the Buddha 
to rivers flowing into the ocean, or as the 
vision of the divine countenance or the 
uniting of the soul with the heavenly bride- 
groom—it is the one and the same reality 
to which the pious soul keeps looking, 
while in the state of finiteness, and which 
it already anticipates within this finiteness. 
This bliss, however, is for the deeper spirits 
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a total and universal one; it excludes the 
cruel idea of the popular belief in eternal 
punishment in hell. The merciful Bodhi- 
sattva vows not to enter into blessedness 
himself until all living beings have found 
salvation. "This doctrine of Mahayana is 
contiguous to the Mazdayasnic doctrine 
that the universe will be populated ulti- 
mately by divine beings only, and to the 
Christian doctrine concerning the 'restora- 
tion of all things (apokatastasis hapantony, 
This doctrine was advocated by Origen 
and promulgated by the great Greek 
fathers, Gregory of Naziang and Gregory 
of Nyssa, and professed by many Christian 
thinkers in opposition to popular dogmat- 
ics.- Origen speaks in words which show 
the influence of Buddhism: ‘Christ is not 
able to enjoy the full bliss as long as only 
one of his members is entangled in evil or 
suffering.’ 

Thus there is an ultimate and deep unity 
in the major religions, including Thera- 
vada Buddhism, which, in spite of its 
apparent anti-metaphysical agnosticism, 
represents a mystic religion of salvation 
equal to the noblest forms of mysticism of 
all times and religions. This unity exists 
in spite of all differences in doctrine and 
worship. One need not establish this unity 
artificially, but simply, like a diver, bring 
to the surface that treasure which rests 
upon the bottom of the ocean. Occasional- 
ly, however, such precious treasure comes 
to the surface by itself and becomes visible 
to all. “Опе of the most astonishing facts 
of the history of religions is', Max Müller 
points out, 'the admission of the Buddha 
to the Roman Calendar of Saints.’ One of 
the most widespread medieval legends was 
that of Barlaam and Josaphat; it is noth- 
ing else than the legend of the Buddha, 
entering the Byzantine as well as the 
Roman Church via Persia, Arabia, and 
Syria. St. Josaphat, whose feastday is 
observed annually in the Menologion 
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(Calendar) of the Greek Orthodox Church 
as well as in the Martyrologium Romanum, 
is none other than the Syrian Arabic form 
of the Sanskrit word Bodhisattva. This 
fact has a deep symbolic meaning: it proves 
the validity of the statement of the medieval 
Venetian traveller Marco Polo: ‘If 
Buddha had been a Christian, he would 
have been a great saint of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, so good and pure was his life.’ Such 
saintly persons we find in great number in 
all the major religions. And it is only be- 
cause the living saints of the various reli- 
gions are so similar to one another that it 
was possible for the founder of the greatest 
eastern religion to be unwittingly admitted 
to the throng of canonized saints of Chris- 
tianity. 


Bur OnE RELIGION 


With respect to this great unity of the 
major religions, one can only repeat the 
prayer of Cardinal Nicolas of Cues: ‘It is 
Thou, О God, who is being sought in the 
various religions in various ways, and 
named with various names, for Thou re- 
mainest as Thou art, to all incomprehen- 
sible and inexpressible. Be gracious and 
show Thy countenance. . . . When Thou 
wilt graciously perform it, then the sword, 
the jealous hatred, and all evil will cease, 
and all will come to know that there is but 
one religion in the variety of religious 
customs.’ 

One of the most important tasks of the 
science of religion is to bring to light this 
unity of religions. It pursues therein only 
one purpose, that of pure knowledge of the 
truth. But, unintentionally, there sprouts 
from the roots of scientific research of 
truth a tree, not only with wondrous blos- 
soms, but also with splendid fruit. When 
the German - physicist Helmholtz dis- 
covered the ophthalmoscope a century ago, 
he was pursuing a theoretical and scientific 
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medical purpose, not merely a practical 
one. Through his zeal for research he has 
brought relief to millions of people suffer- 
ing from eye diseases. The same is true 
of the scientific study of religion. Its in- 
quiry into truth bears important conse- 
quences for the pratical relationship of 
the different religions. 

. Whoever recognizes this unity must take 
it seriously in word and deed. Scientific 
inquiry into this unity calls for a practical 
realization of it by friendly exchange and 
in common ethical endeavour, in ‘fellow- 
ship’ and ‘co-operation’. This fellowship is 
as little a syncretistic mixing of different 
religions as it is a conversion from one 
system of religion to another. Schleier- 
machers Reden contains the important 
warning: ‘If you want to contemplate 
religion with religion (that means in a reli- 
gious attitude) as the eternally pxogressing 
work of the divine spirit, you must give 
up the vain and futile wish that there ought 
to be only one, lay aside your antipathy 
against the variety of religions, and with as 
much impartiality as possible approach all 
those religions which have developed from 
the eternally abundant bosom of the Uni- 
verse through the changing forms and pro- 
gressive traditions of men.’ Rabindranath 
‘Tagore agrees with this warning: “The 
attempt to make their own religion the 
ruling one everywhere.and for all time is 
natural to men who are inclining towards 
sectarianism. "ГһегеЮге they do not want 
to hear that God is magnanimous in dis- 
pensing his love, pr that his dealings with 
men are not limited to a blind alley which 
comes to a sudden halt at one point of his- 
tory. If ever such a catastrophe should 
break in upon mankind that one religion 
should swamp everything, then God would 
have to provide a second Noah's ark to 
save his creatures from spiritual destruc- 
tion.” Toynbee, in An Historian’s Ap- 
proach to Religion, recalls the statement 
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made by the defender of the dying pagan 
religions, Quintus Aurelius Symmachus, 
against Ambrose of Milan: “Тһе heart of 
30 great a mystery can never be reached by 
following only one way.’ To this statement 
Toynbee adds the comment: ‘We can 
take the statement of Symmachus to our 
hearts without being disloyal to Christian- 
ity, but we cannot harden our hearts against 
Symmachus without hardening them 
against Christ: for what Symmachus 
preached is Christian love, of which the 
apostle says that it will never cease. Though 
there be prophecies, they shall pass away, 
and though there be tongues, they will 
cease ; though there be knowledge, it will 
pass away.’ 


REVERENCE FOR OTHER RELIGIONS 


The deeper our reverence for the divine 
and the holy, the deeper must be our rever- 
ence for other religions. He who has pene- 
trated the mystery of religion will cease 
wanting simply to convert the faithful of 
other religions. Moreover, his desire will 
be twofold, to give and to receive, to repre- 
sent the purest form of his own religion to 
others, and in turn to learn about the 
most intimate character of the others’ 
belief. He does not want to conquer those 

religions, but to unite with them on a 
higher level. He would not ‘destroy’ them, 
but ‘fulfil’ them, as Jesus Christ said in the 
Sermon on the Mount; he does not want 
their death, but, as the great Marburg 
theologian Rudolf Otto, guthor of the fam- 
ous book The Idea of the Holy, said, his 
desire is that ‘no religion may die before 
its ultimate and most profound meaning 
has been told’, The meaning of a true 
mission is not propaganda or conversion, 
but brothexly exchange and brotherly com- 
petition. 

If the religions learn to understand one 
another and to co-operate, they will con- 
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tribute to the realization of humanity, and 
thereby to world peace, much more than 
even the most noteworthy efforts of politics. 
Responsibility before the eternal Law and 
selfless love for all brethren—these alone 
warrant the security of the world. Satya- 
gaha (apprehension of truth), ahirisa (in- 
violability of all Ше), фагйіта-атайа 
(consciousness of identity with all 
other spirits), baütnaparivartana — (self- 
transformation into other souls), 
mahamaitri (great all-encompassing love), 
and mahd-karuna-citlam (heart of the 
great compassion) are the old religious 
ideals which Indian saints had realized 
centuries before Christ, which Rama- 
krishna renewed in the last century, and 
which Mahatma Gandhi put into practice 
anew in our century. However, Gandhi 
drew not only on the religious treasure 
store of his Indian forefathers—the Upan- 
айз and the Bhagavad Gitü—but also 
on the Koran and the New Testament, 
that is, mainly from the Sermon on the 
Mount. He believed in the mysterious 
unity of the divine revelation in the major 
religions. 


Елсн One's PEARL or Great PRICE 


А new era will dawn for mankind when 
religions rise to true tolerance and co- 
operation on behalf of mankind. To assist 
in preparing the way for this era is one of 
the finest hopes of the scientific study of 
religion. It was this hope that animated 
one of its greatest pioneers, Max Müller, 
who edited the monumental fifty volumes, 
Sacred Books of the East. We may quote 
at length from his Hibbert lectures on the 
origin and growth of religions, published 
in 1878: ‘I hope the time will come when 
the subterraneous area of human religion 
will be rendered more and more accessible. 
I trust that the science of religion, which 
at present is but a desire and a seed, will 
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in time become a fulfilment and a .plente- 
ous harvest. 

‘When that time of harvest has come, 
when the deepest foundations of all the reli- 
gions of the world have been laid free and 
restored, who knows but that those very 
foundations may serve once more, like the 
catacombs, or like the crypts beneath our 
old cathedrals, as a place of refuge for those 
who, to whatever creed they may belong, 
long for something better, purer, older, 
and truer than what they can find in the 
statutable sacrifices, services, and sermons 
of days in which their lot on earth has been 
cast, who have put away childish things, 
call them genealogies, legends, miracles, or 
oracle, but who cannot part with the 
childlike faith of their hearts. 

‘Though leaving much behind of what 
is worshipped or praised in Hindu temples, 
in Buddhist viharas in Mohammedan 
mosques, in Jewish synagogues and Chris- 
tian churches, each believer may bring 
down with him into that quiet crypt what 
he values most—his own pearl of great 
price: 

"Ihe Hindu his innate disbelief in this 
world, his unhesitating belief in another 
world ; the Buddhist his perception of an 
eternal law, his submission to it, his gentle- 
nes, his pity; the Mobammedan, if 
nothing else, at least his sobriety ; the Jew 
his clinging through good and evil days 
to the one God, Who loves righteousness 
and Whose name is ‘I am’; the Christian, 
that which is better than all, if those who 
doubt it would only try it, our love of God, 
call Him what you like, the invisible, the 
father, the highest self, above all, and 
through all, and in all manifested in our 
love of man, our love of the living, our 
love of the dead, our living and undying 
love. 

‘That crypt, though as yet but small and 
dark, is visited even now by those few who 
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shun the noise of many voices, the glare of 
many lights, the conflict of many opinions. 


: Who knows but that in time it will grow 


wider and brighter, and that the Crvpt of 
the past may become the Church of the 
Future.’ 


І could not but recall these wonderful 
words of Max Müller when, in September 
of 1957, on the occasion of a conference of 
the World Congress of Faiths, just such a 
small congregation gathered in the crypt 
of the medieval cathedral of Bremen. 
There, united in holy silence, we held an 
‘inter-religious service’, and listened to 
lessons from different holy scriptures. 


Max Müller, who was a great scholar, a 
linguist, an historian of religion, and an 
ardent herald of the unity of mankind, 
closed bis inaugural address as president 
of the Aryan Section of the International 
Oriental Congress іп London, in 1874, 
with an appeal for unity taken from the 
last hymn of the Rg-Veda. Let me too 
close my lecture with this appeal, as I did 
at the Congress of the International Asso- 
ciation for Liberal Christianity and Reli- 
gious Freedom in Chicago, and also at the 
Congress of the International Association 
of the History of Religions in Tokyo, both 
last August: 


‘Sam gacchadhvam sai vadadhvam sain 
vao manümsi janatam ... 

Samüni va акайћ sīmanāährdayāni vah, 

Samanarm astu vao manah, yathü vah 
susahü sati. 

Süntih, Santilf, 5апаһ2 

United come, united speak, let your 
spirits agree . . 

Let your efforts united be, united your 
hearts! 

Let your spirit united be, that you all 
may be happy. 

Peace, peace, peace, 


INDO-IRANIAN RELATIONS THROUGH THE AGES 
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noted books. 


The following ıs the text of a lecture he 


delivered at the Institute in September 1959. 


6 MONG the many peoples and 
Е А == who have come іп contact 
with and influenced India's life 
and culture, the oldest and most persistent 
have been the Iranians. Indeed, the rela- 
tionship precedes even the beginnings of 
Indo-Aryan civilization, for it was out of 
some common stock that the Indo-Aryans 
and the ancient Iranians diverged and took 
their different ways . . . Iran like India, 
was strong enough in cultural foundations 
to influence even her invaders and often to 
absorb them. The Arabs, who conquered 
Iran in the seventh century A.D. succumbed 
to this influence and, in place of their 
simple desert ways, adopted the sophisti- 
cated culture of Iran. . . . In India this 
Iranian influence was continuous and dur- 
ing the Afghan and Moghul periods in 
India, Persian was the court language of 
the country. This lasted up to the begin- 
nings of the British period. АП the 
modern Indian languages are full of Per- 
sian words.’ (Discovery ој  India— 
Jawaharlal Nehru, pp. 112-113.) 

The story of Indo-Iranian cultural rela- 
tions is actually the story of civilization in 
the East. As is evident from the legendary 
history of both countries, India and Iran 
were inhabited by people professing the 
same faith and speaking the same language. 
The Vedas bear witness to the assumption 
that ‘Zoroaster started preaching a Vedic 


religion in Iran which laid stress on the _ 
worship of fire. The sacred texts of the 
Hindus bear affinity with those of Zoroas- 
trians. Slight phonetic amendments to the 
Zend-Avesta can make it read like Vedic 
Sanskrit. The affinity is evidenced not 
only in the language, metre, diction, and 
sentence-formation of the- two scriptures, 
but also in rituals, traditions, creation- 
fables, and accounts of the deities and 
angels of the Zoroastrians and the Hindus ; 
which goes to prove that both Indians and 
Iranians lived together as one people prior 
to their division and demarcation. Both 
were Aryans—those living in Iran, to the 
west of Sind, called themselves Aryans, but 
were termed Persians by the Greeks, for 
the latter had to make contact with them 
in the province of Fars. The names ‘Par- 
thavas’ and ‘Pahlavas’ occur in Indian epic 
tradition also; but our brothers on the 
western side of Sind gave us the name of 
Hindus and our land that of Hindustan. 
In four places in Avesta (in Yasna, Meher 
Yasht, Tir Yasht, and Vendidad) India is 
referred to ап ‘Hapthindu’—the “арі 
sindhu’ of the Vedas comprising the 
Punjab and Sind. Thus, actually, the 
word Hindu was given to us by the Iran- 
ians, and we gave them the names of Par- 
thavas and Pahlavas. The Greeks changed 
the names of both to Indians and 
Persians. 
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IRAN IN RAMAYANA AND MAHABHARATA 


The Ramayana, the oldest of our epics, 
bears testimony to the fact that Kaikeyi, 
the wife of Daéaratha and mother of 
Bharata, was the daughter of an Iranian 
Kayani king of Kekaya. Тһе Iranian kings 
of that territory used to prefix their names 
with 'kaya'—Kaiqobad, Kaikaoos, and 
Kaikhusro. When, on the exile of Кӣта- 
сапага, Bharata is recalled from his Kayani 
maternal grandfather, be brings with him 
presents of hounds, woollen raiment, and 
antelope skins, which were the speciality 
of Iran in those days. Similarly, we find in 
the Mahabharata that the blind Kaurava 
king Dhritarasira was married to Сапаһатт, 
the daughter of the king of Kandahar, and 
Pandu was married to Madri, the daughter 
of the king of Madradesh, on the borders 
of Iran. She was the mother of Nakula 
and Sahadeva—two of the five famous 
‘Pandavas. 


In the legendary history of both India 
and Iran, we find mention of the kings and 
.people of one country visiting those of the 
other. References to Pahlavas are to be 
found in Visnu Pnrana, Vayu Purana, 
Harivamsa of the Mahabharata, Raghu- 
vamsa, Mudraraksasa, Kadambarit and 
Kathüsaritságara. Similarly, from an 
Iranian legend we learn that Hoshang, the 
grandson of Kayumars, the primeval ances- 
tor of Iran, came to India. Again, Jamshid, 
defeated and pursued by Zohak, is sup- 
posed to have taken refuge in India. Fir- 
dausi’s Shahnama, the repository of Iranian 
legends, is replete with references to India. 
If wine was discovered in Iran by Bahram- 
gur, the musicians to complement its in- 
toxication were supplied by Shangal from 
India. Naushirwan sent Barzui, the wisest 
of the Iranians, to India in quest of the 
water of life. “He took back to his country 
the Paficatantra, which contains tales of wit 
‘and wisdom, and of practical value in 


-everyday life. 
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The game of chess or 
chatrang was also imported into Iran from 
India. 


Earty HISTORICAL PERIOD 


If one visits the ruins of Persepolis, one 
is struck with the structural grandeur of 
ihe minarets of Darius and some of the 
inscriptions. Darius Hystaspes—the great 
Achaemenian king—seems to have taken 
inspiration from Manu or some сагпег 
Hindu law-giver, when he declared to the 
people of his country in Vediclike lan- 
guage: 

‘By the will of Ahuramazda, I am king 
of kings. I love justice, I hate iniquicy ; it 
is not my pleasure that the lower suffer in- 
justice because of the higher—thus speaks 
Darius, the great Persian a. 
king, (521-486 в.с.). 


The foundations of this dynasty were 
laid by Cyrus the Great, who ruled over 
Iran from 561-529 n.c. Не cast his cyes 
on India but could annex only Afghanis- 
fan and Baluchistan to his great empire 
and died yearning for the Punjab, which 
was considered to be the richest part of 
India. He in his Iranian way was like 
Babur in his Moghul way. His successor, 
Darius, played the róle of Akbar and 
actually laid the foundations of his empire. 
It extended up to the Punjab, which he 


-conquered in 512 в.с. The Punjab yiclded 


the richest tribute, 360 gold talents (equiv- 


-alent to £1 million) to the Persian empire 


of Darius. The name of India is inscribed 
in the royal palace of Persepolis as well as 


in the Naqsh-i-Rustam. Тһе existence of 


a firetemple in Taxila, discovered by Sir 
John Marshall, confirms the Iraniar in- 
fluence Шеге. Asoka governed the north- 
west part of India as its viceroy at the time 
of the kingship of his father Bindusara. 


.Many Iranian customs regarding the dis- 


posal of the dead were in vogue in Taxila. 
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Asoka pillars from Ghazni to the southern- 
most part of India are constructed on the 
same pattern as the pillars in Persepolis. 
Cyrus established a benevolent monarchy 
in Iran and it stands to the credit of Iran 
that the monarchy has lasted to the present 
day without a break. In 1961 the Shah of 
Ivan will celebrate the 2500th anniversary 
of monarchy in his country. More than 
fifty Heads of State will participate in the 
celebrations. 


ARAB CONQUEST OF ÍRAN 


The Arab conquest of Iran in Ар. 651 
was of great significance, for it laid the 
cornerstone of a genuine friendship be- 
tween India and Iran. The last Zoroastrian 
king Yazdgird ІП found no refuge in his 
own country and was compelled to flee 
eastwards. Не had three daughters, 
Mehrbanu, Sbhahrbanu, and Mahbanu. 
Mehrbanu was lost in the mountains, 
Shahrbanu was married to Imam Hussain, 
the hero of Karbala and grandson of 
the prophet Mohammed, whose progeny 
were known as Sayyids, and Mahbanu is 
said to have been married to a Hindu 
prince of Udaipur. She thus became an 
ancestor of the bravest and most famous 
Rajputs. Тһе Zoroastrians, in their тегі 
to protect their sacred fire from pollution, 
set their faces determinedly towards India, 
and siuce then have been living here as 
Parsees —who, аз a community, have con- 
tributed in no small way to the economic 
welfare of the country. One of the pres- 
idents of the Indian National Congress in 
its early years, Mr. Dadabhai Naroji, the 
first Indian member of the British Parlia- 
ment, was a Parsee. 

The seventeen invasions of Mahmud of 
Ghazni wrought incalculable damage to 
Indian art and architecture, but the ap- 
praisal of the country by Al-Biruni brings 
into relief the high social order and intel- 
lectual pursuits which prevailed in the 
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country at that time. The Shahnama of 
Firdausi obtained currency in India imme- 
diately after its composition, and the fixst 
Hindi translation of it was done in Kash- 
mir by Bodi Butt. 


KASHMIR—AN IRAN IN MINIATURE 


Kashmir and Iran have always been con- 
tiguous, both geographically and culturally. 
The Paficatantra was sent from Kashmir 
to Iran in Naushirwan's time, and the Per- 
sian language entered the Valley 
through the efforts of Shah  Hama- 
dan. Kashmiri Brahmanas have always 
held aloft the bright torch of the Persian 
language and culture and, even after their 
forced migration from Kashmir to other 
parts of India during the persecutions of 
Sikandar the idol-breaker, they were 
pioneers in the field much before the 
Moghuls, as is evident from the two 
big volumes of Bahar-i-Gulshan-i-Kashmir. 
Precisely on the lines of the Shahnama of 
Firdausi, Kalhan Pandit composed his 
Rájatarangini, a legendary cum factual 
versified history of Kashmir, іп A.D. 1148. 
It starts with the Puranas and ends with 
the beginning of the eleventh century, and 
lays the foundations for the writing of his- 
tory in Sanskrit on the lines of the Muslim 
chroniclers. 

With the advent of the Moghuls, Indian 
courts seethed with Iranian influence and 
culture. Iran adopted Shiaism as its State 
religion under the Safavids, and neither 
patronized nor encouraged Persian poets or 
panegyrists, who looked оп Moghul courts 
in India as the last, the best, and the most 
appreciative refuge of poetic talent. We 
have the names of several hundred of them 
who were provided for by Indian courts. 
Humayun, under pressure from Sher Shah 
of Bengal, was obliged to leave India and 
seek refuge with the Safavi king of Iran. 
On returning from there, when the throne 
was restored to him with Iranian help, he 
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brought along renowned Iranian painters, 
artists, and architects. During the reigns 
of Akbar, Jehangir, Shahjahan, and 
Aurangzeb, superb Persian poets, histor- 
lans, and chroniclers came to India. 
Through contact with them, Indian talent 
gained proper training, and we find Amir 
Khusro, Abul Fazl, Faizi, Urfi, Naziri, 
Zahuri, Saib, Talib, Kalim, Hazin, Chandra 
Bhan Brahmin, Manohar Tawsani, and 
others, writing in Persian acceptable even 
to the people of Iran. Indian contribu- 
tions to Persian lexicography are un- 
rivalled in the whole of Persian literature. 

India during the last century counted 
upon Iranian help in the achievement of 
politica! independence, and Iran never be- 
grudged it. Indian revolutionaries made 
Tran a base of operations during their 
struggle for freedom ; Iran always helped 
and sheltered them. It is a paradox that 
the majority of Iranians were well aware 
of India’s aspirations, whereas the average 
Indian was ignorant about Reza Shah the 
Great’s Herculean efforts to remake Iran. 
He led Iran to new patterns of political 
awakening, ethical standards, and patriotic 
consciousness. He sought the help of 
India, but India, being then under 
the thumb of the British, could not 
offer much help. Even so, he did his ut- 
most to bring India and Iran closer to 
each other. Due to his pronouncedly pro- 
gressive views, he could not be tolerated by 
the Allies in World War II and was made 
to abdicate in favour of his brilliant son, 
the present emperor. The late Reza Shah in- 
vited Rabindranath Tagore to Iran in 1932 
and exchanged cultural delegations with 
India in order to strengthen mutual ties. 


Suas or Inaw's VISIT TO INDIA 


A true symbol of Iran's desire for friend- 
ship with India was the visit of the Shah 
of Iran to India in February and March, 
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1956. He left happy memories of his his- 
toric visit by, among other things, sanc- 
tioning recurring grants for some of the 
organizations which foster Indo-Iranian 
cultural fellowship. The late Maulana 
Azad's visit, and that of Pandit Nehru, to 
Tran have cemented these ties to a consider- 
able extent. The writings of Dr. А. А. 
Hakmat of India, and translations of the 
works of Gandhi, Tagore, and Nehru into 
Persian, as also the publication of Dara 
Shikoh’s Persian translation of the Upani- 
sads and a Persian translation of Kalidas’ 
Sakuntala, show a genuine desire on the 
part of Iran to understand and appreciate 
India. The Iran Society of Calcutta, the 
deliberations of the Iranian Section of the 
Indian Council for Cultural Relations, 
New Delhi, the activities of Aligarh Uni- 
versity, Dairatul Naarif of Hyderabad, and 
the publication of Indo-Iranica reciprocate 
the Indian feelings towards Iran. 

It will not be out of place to conclude 
this article with words pronounced by the 
ex-Foreign Minister of Iran, His Excellency 
Dr. Ali Asghar Hekmat, in Allahabad in 
1944, when he visited India as the leader 
of an Iranian cultural mission. They epit- 
omize the appraisal of Indo-Iranian rela- 
tions and are quoted in.Pandit Nehru's Dis- 
covery of India, page 116. Dr. Hekmat said: 

“The Iranians and Indians are like two 
brothers who, according to a Persian 
legend, had got separated from each other, 
one going east and the other to the west. 
Their families had forgotten all about 
each other and the only thing that remain- 
ed in common between them were the 
snatches of a few old tunes through which, 
after a lapse of centuries, the two families 
recognized each other and were reunited. 
So also we come to India to play on our 
flutes our age-old songs, so that hearing 
them, our Indian cousins may recognize 
us as their own and become reunited with 
their Iranian cousins.’ 


«> 
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INSTITUTE NEWS 


URING August, in his usual 
|o» class on Wednesdays, Swami 

Omkarananda completed his talks 
on the P»afna Upanisad, and began a new 
series of talks on the Svetasvatara Upanisad. 
Three classes were held during the month, 
the average attendance being 290. 
* * ж 


A study circle met twice a week to read 
the -Ramakrishna-Vivekananda literature, 
the average attendance being 7. 
І + * ж 

м. J. M. Perrin, Vice-Consul for 
France in Calcutia, paid a visit to the In- 
stitute оп August 8. A linguist and а 
scholar of wide interests, M. Perrin 
addressed a meeting in the afternoon. He 
spoke on “Тһе Thai and Their Destiny’. 
Suniti Kumar Chatterji, М.А, D.Lit, 
presided. 
HM * * t. 

Sri. Uttam Kumar, noted Bengali film 
actor, visited the Institute's new building 


on August 20. Не expressed great interest 
in the aims and work of the Institute as 
explained to him during his section-by-sec- 
tion tour of the building. 

* » * 


The Library purchased 127 volumes 
during August, and 32 more were donated. 
Altogether 204 books were classified and 
catalogued. Іп addition, there were 252 
Indian and foreign periodicals. "Гһеге was 
an average daily attendance of 10-15 in the 
Reading Room. 


* ж * 


- The number of students on the roll of 
the Day Students Home rose to 464 in 
August. On August 15, the canteen in the 
new building was opened ; since then about 
300 students a day availed of either the 
tiffin or the full meal provided. The Home 
is open to iis students from 6-00 a.m. to 
8-30 p.m. The number of books purchased 
and. catalogued for the text-book library 
up to the end of the month was 2,600. 
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! Speaker : 

і President : 

September 12 
Speaker : 

President : 

September 19 
Speaker : 

President : 
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Speaker : 
President 7 


Indo-Iranian Relations Through the Ages 


Hira Lall Chopra, M.A,. D.Litt. 
Kalidas Nag, M.A., D.Litt. 


Advaifa and the Method of Realizing It 


Vittal Sastri, Vedánta Siromani 
Swami Vimalananda - 


Indis and the World Today 


Amlan Dutta, M.A. 
Nirmal Chandra Bhattacharyya, М.А., B.L., M.L.C. 


“Cultural Interrelations Between India and Afghanistan 


Makhanlal Roy Choudhury, M.A., B.L, P.R.S., D.Litt, 
Hira Lall Chopra, M.A., D.Litt. 
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The Bengal Immunity Веррагеһ Institute—at 39, I ower 
Circular Road, Calcutta-16. Researches carried on. 
(1) fundamental research; (i) improvement, stand- 
ardisation and evaluation of medicaments; (ii) 
improvement of existing processes; (1v) development 
of newer techniques; (v) research for newer drugs, 


(vi) inter-alied problems. -Fully equipped m an 
er аррһапсев 


up-to-date library, physico-chemical & o 
and a museum of Indian medicinal plants 





The Bengal Immunity Therapeutic Ward—at R. С. Kar 
Medical College Hospitals, Calcutta, consisting of 24 
beds, fully equipped and maintained by the Company. 
Here full facilities are available for testing the efficacy 
of drugs evolved. 
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24 Parganas, manned by efficient technical staff and 
equipped with various appliances for the production 
of Sera, Vaccines, Organo-therapeutic products like 
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EDITOR 


PROFESSOR HARIDAS BHATTACHARYYA М.А, BL, FRS. 
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Formerly Head of the Department of Philosophy, Dacca University, 
and Honorary Uniwersity Professor of Indian Philosophy спа 
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INTRODUCTION BY 
SURENDRANATH DASGUPTA, MA., PhD, D.Lit 
na E Author of ‘A History of Indian Philosophy’ | 
THE CULTURAL HERITAGE OF INDIA, first published іп 1987, is now 
being reissued in an improved and enlarged form in a serie; of independent 
volumes. 


THE PRESENT volume is devoted to the Philosophies. It incorporates exposi- 
tions of the different systems and problems of Indian philosophy by thirty-four 
renowned Indian scholars, specialists in their own subjects. 


HERE IS presented for the first time an integrated view of tke different philo- 
sophical problems and disciplines, which shows the inter-relatio?s of the different 
systems of thought. 


THE, SYNTHESIS between deep philosophical analysis ard lofty spiritual 
" exercise is an abiding feature of Indian speculations. The present volume 
which has well brought out this distinctive Indian contribution to world culture 
will, it is hoped, have'a wide appeal and touch men to finer issues in their - 
search after fundamental truths. 


` The.volume contains a fairly exhaustive BrsLi0GRAPHY and, а full ana- 
lytical INDEX, ° 
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Second Edition : Revised and Enlarged = 
VOLUME I 
THE EARLY PHASES 


VINTRODUCTION BY 
DR. SARVEPALLI RADHAKRISHNAN 
E ^ 7 Vice-President of India ^ 
THE CULTURAL HERITAGE ОЕ INDIA, first published in 3 volumes in 
1937, is now being reissued іп an improved and enlarged form in a series of 
independent volumes. 


THE PRESENT volume, devoted to the Early Phases, reveals, first, the рге- 
historic glimmerings of Indian culture as found іп the Indus valley.civilization. 
This is followed by an account of the Vedic civilization which laid the spiritual 
foundations.of Indian culture.~ Lastly, the Jaina and Buddhist movements are 
described telling the story of how they spread spiritual wealth among all classes 
and how Buddhism carried, the message of Indian culture abroad. Jainism 
made its influence felt in India from the sixth century onwards, producing a 
galaxy of scholars; who made substantial contributions to Indian thought. 
Buddhism, although it disappeared from India, left an indelible mark on the 
nation's cultural heritage, particularly through language and literature, logic 
and philosophy, and moral values. For over 1,500 years Buddhism has made 
manifold “contributions to human culture. i 


DIFFERENT PEOPLES: cańe into India from prehistoric times right down to 
recent centuries (which brought to the shores of India the modern European 
peoples) and have co-operated in.building up a great culture which does no: 
seek to exclude anything, but is all-inclusive, and does not take up an attitude 
which would deny to any people its right of self-expression. As a matter of 
fact the great culture of India is basically a synthesis—a synthesis of not only 
blood and race, but also of speech and.of ways of thinking. 9 
THUS IT will be seen in the story of these Early Phases that here were laid 
the foundations of two great Indian ideals, the synthesis of cultures and thc 
spiritual regeneration of man. It is on- these foundations that the future 
structure of India's culture was raised. 


pori Pages +9 Illustrations; 4-Maps and Plans 
Double Crown 8vo. (10" x 74”) 
Price: Rupees 85 


Published by " 
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METHOD AND DOCTRINE OF SAINT THOMAS AQUINAS 


RICHARD V. DE SMET, sj, рир. 


Dr. К. У. De Smet is Professor of Logic and Metaphysics, 


De Nobili College, Poona. 


His doctoral dissertation was 


on the theological methods of Sri Sankara. Не is also the 
authar of several books in Fiench on philosophy and 
theology, and has contributed papers to various journals. 
This lecture was given at the Institute on February 


15, 1959. 


thought has been the subject of intense 

scientific research by a band of Euro- 
pean scholars, both lay and religious. 
'The extent of its present revival and its 
pervasive sway over all domains of philo- 
sophical research were taken particular 
notice of during the last two International 
Congresses of Philosophy at Brussels and 
Venice. The English-speaking world, too, 
has been influenced by this movement ; an 
indication of this is the success the scholar- 
ly works of Gilson, Maritain, Copleston, 
D'Arcy and others enjoy, and the publica- 
tion of works on, or by, medieval authors 
in such popular series as Pelican, Mentor, 
or Meridian Books, and other paper-back 


2 


Е the last fifty years, Christian medieval 


editions. Selections from Medieval Philos- 
ophers, published in two volumes in New 
York by R. McKeon (1923-1930), is in 
constant demand in libraries and book- 
shops and has paved the way for 
numerous renderings of individual works 
of scholasticism. 

The term ‘scholasticism’ is the name 
given to that paft of the European scien- 
tific tradition which developed between 
A.D. 1100 and 1500. It means the ‘teach- 
ing of the schools’, ie. of the cathedral 
and monastic schools of tbe twelfth 
century; and also of the mother of all 
universities, the University of Paris, 
founded in A.D. 1200. and of other univer- 
sities which sprang up in its wake all over 
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Christendom during the thirteenth century. 
Hence, ‘scholasticism’ really means the 
teaching of the medieval universities, and 
'schoolmen' designates the Masters and 
students of these universities. Saint 
Thomas Aquinas was the most eminent of 
these Masters. I now present him against 
the background of scholasticism, which I 
must first try to characterize. 


MAIN FEATURES OF SCHOLASTICISM 


Scholasticism is specifically a Christian 
phenomenon, characteristic of a time when 
the whole of Western Europe was unani- 
mous in its faith, culture, and customs, 
and all its intellectuals were educated by 
the Church. Yet, it is strikingly similar 
in outlook, method, and even in many of 
its fundamental teachings, to parallel 
developments which had begun in India 
and in the Muslim world a few centuries 
earlier. Indeed, in these parts of the world 
the scholars of that period had no higher 
aim than to constitute a perfectly rational, 
though not rationalistic, synthesis of that 
revelation, either Christian, Vedic or 
Koranic, which each accepted as divine, and 
of those valuable elements of purely human 
wisdom which they had inherited from their 
predecessors. That is why it is now increas- 
ingly recognized by scholars that com- 
parative study should yield the best rewards 
—deeper comprehension and more correct 
evaluation of these distinct systems of 
thought. 


Christian scholasticism* is the result of 
the second Renaissance of Hellenic thought 
which began to sweep across Western 
Europe about А.р. 1200. Тһе first Renais- 
sance of the ninth century had been merely 
grammatical, logical, and literary. Up to 
A.D. 1200, western scholars knew only the 
logical writings of Aristotle, a few works 
of Plato and Plotinus, the complete works 
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of Pseudo-Denys, and some treatises by 
other Greco-Christian writers such as 
Maximos and Gregory of Nyssa The rest 
of their libraries consisted of a Latin 
rendering of the Bible and the works of 
the Latin Fathers, especially St. Augustine. 


Then suddenly, about A.D. 1200, through 
the agency of Spanish translators, the 
whole of Aristotle's encylopaedia became 
available in Latin, as well as the works of 
his great Arab interpreters, Avicenna and 
Averroes. The impact of this rediscovery 
was tremendous: the most accurate system 
of philosophy ever devised in Greece was 
now thrown open to the inquiring minds 
of Christian thinkers. This forced them 
to define their own position regarding a 
whole array of problems in physics, politics, 
and metaphysics which they had so far 
only dimly suspected. The task of scholas- 
ticism was now clear: it had to realize a 
complete assimilation by Christianity of 
the great treasure of Greek and Arabian 
thought. 


This assimilation proceeded according 
to a special method of teaching and 
writing which is still the format for all 
scholastic works. Іс was an adaptation of 
the theological method earlier defined by 
St. Ambrose and amply used by St. 
Augustine and his followers. “Che word of 
God’, wrote St. Ambrose, ‘begins to grow 
in our soul when it is received (susceptio) ; 
it increases while it is rationally under- 
stood (intellectio); it comes to maturity 
when it is fully grasped and assimilated 
(comprehensio)' In the same way, St. 
Bonaventura told his disciples that they 
should first believe (credere) ; then under- 
stand their beliefs (credita intelligere) ; 
and, finally, come to see what they had 
understood (intellecta videre) ‘This is 
such a natural method of understanding 
a point of doctrine that we find the 
Upanisads as well as the Srutivadins pro- 
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posing the same threefold sádhana: in the 
words of Sri ЅађКагасӣгуа іп Brhadaranyak- 
opanisad bhasya (2:4:5), ‘the Atman 
should first be heard of from a teacher and 
from the infallible tradition; it should 
afterwards be reflected upon through logic- 
al reasoning ; it should then be pondered 
on, steadfastly concentrated upon. Thus, in- 
deed, it becomes ‘seen’, namely, when these 
initiatory steps Sravana (hearing), manana 
(reflecting), nididhyüsana (concentrating), 
have been gone through. When these 
three are combined, then the true vision 
of the unicity of Brahma is brought about 
successfully, not otherwise, ie, not by 
hearing alone.’ 

Before discovering Aristotle, Christian 
thinkers were less intent on the second 
step, rational elaboration, than on the first 
and third. Hugh of St. Victor could 
write: “There are two main steps in the 
progress towards perfect knowledge, 
namely, the lectio (reading, under a teacher) 
and the meditatio (personal and prayerful 
meditation). In the thirteenth century, 
however, thinkers followed in earnest the 
advice of John of Salisbury: ‘Let him 
who aspires to philosophy assimilate the 
lectio, the doctrina, and the meditatio. 
By ‘doctrina’ he meant the rational enquiry 
performed under the guidance of qualified 
teachers to establish the inner consistency 
and the mutual harmony of the basic texts, 
and to defend their well-ascertained mean- 
ing against all possible objections. ‘The 
proper instrument for such an enquiry 
came to be known as the 'question' or the 
'disputed question', a technical term which 
corresponds to adhikarana. The ‘disputed 
question’ is as typical of scholastic writing 
as dialogues and myths are of Plato’s and 
‘confessions’ are of St. Augustine’s. We 
find it first as part of the very texture of 
scholastic commentary in the same way 
that Sankara’s 'nanu' (‘is it not true 
that /. /) is born from the direct explana- 
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tion of the text and merges with it. But 
it soon developed into a separate form of 
teaching and writing which tended to 
proliferate at the expense of synthetic 
comprehension. Hence, the need was felt 
to compose synthetic summae (systematic 
expositions), which would still procecd by 
means of disputed questions, but to 
arrange them in such a graduated order as 
to ensure that the whole domain of a 
discipline would be covered by them 
economically and without undue dispro- 
portion of its various parts. One of the 
consequences of this evolution is that 
medieval literature comprises works of 
five kinds: Glossae (succinct expositions), 
Commentanes similar in form to bhasya, 
independent Disputed Questions, syste- 
matic Summae, and particular treatises 
less dependent in their form upon the 
pedagogical method of the lecturehalls. 
Aristotle’s writings were fully ‘commented’ 
upon, as well as the Bible, the ‘Sentences’ 
of Peter Lombard (somewhat analogous 
to Badarayana's Vedanta-Siitra) and a few 
other works. But only sciences proper, such 
as theology, could be elaborated іп 
summae. 


The fourth mark of scholasticism 15 its 
supra-national character. Medieval univer- 
sities were open to all and functioned as 
platforms for the intellectuals of united. 
Christendom. To mention only the Univer- 
sity of Paris, the great Masters who 1nade 
it famous were the Englishmen, Alexander 
of Hales, Roger Bacon, and Ockham the 
Scot, Duns Scotus, the Germans, Albert the 
Great and Meister Eckhart, the Belgians, 
Henry of Ghent and. Siger of Brabant, the 
Italians, Bonaventura and Thomas Aqui- 
nas. Only one French Master, William of 
Auvergne, attained prominence there. 
This free communication of men and ideas 
is part of the secret of the creativeness of 
scholasticism during its highest period. 


© 


990 
CLEAREST THINKER 


In the words of Gorden Leff, ‘St. Thomas 
Aquinas was the clearest thinker and the 
boldest innovator in scholasticism: his 
range and his phenomenal capacity for 
synthesis give his system a harmony and a 
sweep which for sheer intellectual achieve- 
ment have a beauty all their own. St. 
Thomas's thought has often been likened 
to a Gothic cathedral, and, at the risk of 
banality, their common sweep and propor- 
tion, balance and harmony, may be reiter- 
ated’ (Medieval Thought, p. 213-—Pelican 
Books). 


His life was comparatively short: born 
in 1225, he died in 1274 in his forty-ninth 


year. His life divides itself almost equally : 


into 26 years of childhood, adolescence, and 
academic training, and 23 years of intense 
teaching and writing in Paris and at various 
places in Italy. Modest and unassuming, 
he lived the simple Ше of a Dominican 
friar y yet his superiority was recognized 
carly and he was consulted not only by 
colleagues but also by princes, popes, and 
kings. His one passion was his love for 
God, a love all the more pure, intense, 
and all-pervasive for- being intellectual 
rather than affective. His one pursuit was 
the pursuit of wisdom. Devoid of pride 
and ambition, he was eager to share with 
others the light be had obtained, and to 
lead them into the indescribable delights 
-of contemplation. He shunned contro- 
versy for its own sake, but used it as a 
powerful means of destroying ignorance 
and error. His opponents found him out- 
spoken and fearless, but honest, sincere, 
and supremely ‘intelligent. His love for 
the erring man was even more patent than 
his hatred for all guises of error, and he 
made no personal enemies. Even during 
his lifetime the fame of his holiness was 
such that only forty-nine years after his 
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death Pope John XXII proclaimed him 
officially a saint of the universal Church. 


His WRnrrINGS 


Тһе number of his writings is large. 
The most up-to-date catalogue of his 
authentic works lists 105 items, of which 
the authenticity of only nine is debatable. 
We may divide them into four groups: 
The Commentaries on eleven books of the 
Bible, twelve books of Aristotle, two of 
Boethius, one of Pseudo-Denys, and one of 
a summary (The Book on Causes) of á 
work by Proclus of which St. Thomas was 
the first to discover the origin ; nineteen 
sets of Disputed Questions ; four Theolog- 
ical Syntheses, two of which are called 
‘Summa’, forty-six or perhaps fifty-five Occa- 
stonal Woiks (five polemical writings, six, 
or perhaps fifteen, short treatises on special 
subjects of philosophy or theology, five 
expert opinions, sixteen letters and four- 
teen liturgical pieces or sets of sermons). 


Deptu or DOCTRINE 


It is of course impossible to offer here 
a complete account of St. ‘Thomas’s 


‘doctrine, but it may be possible to present 


such samples of it as suggest its depth and 
originality without distorting the balance 
of its synthesis. 

St. Thomas became the most daring in- 
novator among schoolmen because his trust 
in human reason was no less strong than 
his reliance on Christian faith. Quietly, 
placidly, as he did everything, he took the 
two decisive steps that meant the substitu- 
tion of Christian Aristotelianism for 
Platonic Augustinism. The first was to 
distinguish "faith from reason without 
separating them; the second was to make 
sensitive-intellectual experience the primary 
source of all human knowledge. Thus, 
for Ше first time in the Christian 
tradition, reason was clearly endowed with 
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its own domain, and, as a result, both 
faith апа reason benefited. It is one of the 
most impressive aspects of St. Thomas's 


genius that he knew how to distinguish ' 


without separating—while the Platonic 
systems always tended to separate without 
ever recovering the fulness of that unity of 
Experience with: which they had begun 
their analysis. The Thomistic demarca- 
tion between faith and reason did not 
mean that reason became either independ- 
ent or sovereign. It meant rather that 
reason could now ascertain both the extent 
and the limits of its own domain, and 
thus aspire to divine faith without sub- 
mitting blindly to its dogmas, but serving 
it with all its capacity, and assimilating as 
well as being assimilated by it. 

Together with Plato, St. Thomas recog- 
nized the unlimited capacity of the human 
mind for knowledge, and the infinity of 
man's desire for truth. But he also 
accepted the humbler truth of Aristotle: 
that the actual reach and power of unaided 
reason was limited and fell short of the 
transcendent mystery of God. Thus there 
was place for a divine complement, a free 
self-gift of God through revelation and, 
ultimately, through vision. Faith could 
take over from failing reason not to dis- 
place it, but to exalt it through giving it 
new light, to the fulfilment of its deepest 
desire. 

. For St. Thomas, metaphysics, the pri- 
mary science of reason, and theology, the 
rational science of faith, were both distinct 
:and complementary; and this indeed is 
the clearest expression of his outlook. Тһе 
identity of metaphysics sprang from the 
separate identity of sensible reality, the only 
reality directly accessible to reason, and 
‘therefore the only possible starting-point of 
our thinking. The strength of St. Thomas 
lay in this, that he stubbornly refused to 
accept assumptions which his own sensitive- 
rational experience could not warrant. But 
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his metaphysical analysis went to the ex- 
tent of discovering the radical insufficiency 
and independent nothingness of the contin- 
gent world, and its clamouring {for а 
supreme cause, which had to be the tran- 
scendent pure act of being and the iuner- 
most act of all beings. Не called it the 
pure act of being; yet, how could it be 
conceived at all and given a name if it is 
true that all concepts and words are finite 
and fall short of the Infinite? 

Tbe answer to this question is one of the 
most original facets of Thomist thinking. 
The Platonists thought that human truth 
was an exact copy of reality and that, 
consequently, the conceptions and distinc- 
tions of our mind corresponded to essences 
and separation in reality. Aristotle was 
able to upset this conception:- ‘What- 
ever is received,’ exists in its recipient 
in the manner of that recipient, and no 
longer in its own manner. Hence, it was 
not true that universal concepts repre- 


‘sented separate essences, but rather that 


they indicated, in their-own universal way, 
particular beings which existed individual- 
ly. The universality of those concepts was 
an endowment of the intellect, in which 
they were produced by abstraction, and 
thus, as it were, received, and which, being 
independent of space and time, had univer- 
sality of its own ; whereas their true func- 
tion sprang from the fact that individual 
objects existed on the pattern on which 
they had been produced, and which they 
thus indicated through similarity, and not 
through identity. , 

St. Thomas took up the principle 
through which Aristotle had solved che 
puzzle of the universals and showed how 
the same form could exist as limited in 
individual objects, as universalized in the 
mind, and as a prototype, identical with 
the divine essence, in the universal Cause. 
“АП things’, He wrote, ‘must pre-exist in the 
Word of God before they exist in their 
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own nature. That which is in a thing is 
in it according to the mode of that thing 
and not according to its own: the house 


exists in the architects mind intelligibly ` 


and immaterially ; and so it must be under- 
stood that things pre-exist in the Word 
according to the mode of the Word 
(Summa Contra Gentiles, iv, xiii). 

In spite of its broad sweep, this concep- 
tion was basic evidence of the most elemen- 
tary experience of knowing, in which we 
are immediately aware that the subject of 
our direct judgement points to an object 
as individual while its predicate is of itself 
universal. It sufficed to destroy the 
Platonic view of the univocality of being, 
and ushered in the theory of the various 
.meanings of terms when used in proposi- 
tions. 

Terms, according to both Aristotle and 
St. Thomas, can be considered separately 
or within propositional contexts. "The 
first consideration gives their primary 
meaning, which is basic but insufficient ; 
the contextual consideration alone can 
give their actual signification, and it is then 
seen that the same term can be used either 
univocally, analogically ог equivocally. 
When І read that 'the moon-faced Mrs. 
Moon was looking at the moon', I immedi- 
ately perceive that the term ‘moon’, which 
appears three times in the sentence, is 
used but once in its proper and univocal 
sense of earth-satellite, while it is purely 
equivocal in the appellation, ‘Mrs Moon’, 
and analogous in the expression ‘moon- 
faced’. Analogy is based on similarity ; it 
is extrinsic if that similarity is merely 
external, as in the present case, and 
intrinsic if that similarity is internal. 
What is important for the metaphysician 
is that there exist terms which are analo- 
gous by their very nature, whereas for other 
terms analogy is a mere accident of usage. 
The term ‘being’ is one of those which 
are always analogous, 
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‘Being’ is our first and most fundamental 
concept; it is most universal and abides 
in all other concepts, for they can be 
nothing but more than explicit examples 
of its precise meaning in every case. 
Indeed, it designates the correlate of the 
intellect: that which can be affirmed 
because it exists. This is its exact defini- 
tion: 'being' means anything which exists 
in its own way. "This definition excludes 
nothing but the absolutely impossible, the 
self-contradictions which cannot even be 
thought of consistently. But if ‘being’ 
implies that whatever it designates exists 
in its own way, it fails to express that partic- 
ular mode of existing and stands in need 
of other concepts to explain it. Hence the 
multiplicity of our concepts and words. 
‘Being’ is common to all, yet never 
univocal. АП things, indeed, must be said 
to exist in their own way—but no two 
things exist in exactly the same way. There 
is thus no simple identity to be designated 
by the most common of our terms, but 
only a pregnant and constantly varying 
similarity. And since ‘being’ can find no 
other basis than this similarity, it is con- 
stitutionally analogous. 

This analogy opens up to the metaphys- 
ician the whole range of reality since the 
object of his consideration is being as 
being, ie., whatever verifies the notion of 
‘being’. It also indicates the threefold way 
which he must accept as his own through 
fused affirmation, negation, and supreme 
elevation. 

According to the Thomist principle of 
the primacy of sense-knowledge, the first 
beings which man can apprehend are 
sensible realities, but the very opposition 
of object and subject which governs our 
knowledge immediately reveals that ‘being’ 
is not merely univocal with sensible reality, 
but hovérs, as it were, over matter and 
spirit. Hence, apart from its sensible 
applications, it has higher references in 
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which it cannot be used correctly unless 
we first purify it of material connotations. 
However, this purification is not a limita- 
tion of its meaning or a kind of isolation 
of an immutable core of meaning, but a 
passing from an imperfect to a per- 
fect mode of being. The notion of being 
always implies some mode of existing ; by 
varying this mode we can affirm different 
objects according to that common notion 
which is at the same time one and innexly 
plastic or manifold since it designates 
similarity rather than identity. 

The mutability and finiteness of all 
wordly beings never allow any of them to 
verify perfectly the notion of being. 
"Through that very failure they all point to 
pure Being as to their prototype and Cause. 
This is shown by St. Thomas in various 
ways, for these are his arguments for the 
existence of God. "They all lead to Him 
through the gateway of causality, every 
forn of which implies some similarity 
between effects and causes. But when 
causality affects not only an aspect or a 
part, but the whole reality of an effect, 
the similarity which it implies extends 
also to the whole reality of that effect. It 
is then completely true that the. whole 
reality of such a dependent object pre- 
exists іп its cause. But we must not fail 
to add that it pre-exists there only accord- 
ing to the mode of that cause. 

Finite beings, therefore, refer us ulti- 
mately to their total and. universal Cause. 
This is the way of causality which implies 
directly the affirmation that, since they are 
beings, their cause is similarly being. How- 
ever, we must immediately combine this 
with the step of negation and deny that the 
mode of being of that Cause can be iden- 
tieal with the mode of being of its effects. 
Yet a third step is still necessary, the step 
of supreme elevation, in which we affirm 
that the Cause of all things is ‘being’ in the 
affirmation that the innermost act of all 
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beings is itself: the pure act of Being. It 
is correct to say that we аге, in an imper- ` 
fect way, what He is in the most exalted 
way or, conversely, that He is emincntly, 
and without the imperfection of material- 
ity and finiteness, what we are in our 
finite and material way. 

This does not imply that we know 
positively what He is. On the contrary, 
our knowledge of Him remains indirect, 
relative, and essentially negative. The 
mode of God, which we state as infinity, 
unlimited perfection, identity, and simplic- 
ity, remains unknown to us as it is not 
our own and we have no direct experience 
of it. Our own human experience of what 
it is to be points, of course, to what it is 
to be the divine Being, but as a pale 
image, nay, a mere shadow. Of the perfec- 
tions which we find in us, all those pure 
ones, such as being, unity, intelligence, 
will, freedom, power, goodness, beauty, 
love, happiness, and all others whose very 
definitions do not imply materiality or 
finiteness, and which are the marks of per- 
sonal beings, are indeed rightly referred to 
God by way of negation and elevation. 
Yet He remains the supremely Mysterious 
One. Mysterious He is, not on account of 
some radical unintelligibility, but because 
He is superlatively intelligible; not an 
abyss of darkness, but a furnace of light. 
He is the dazzling sun which no creature 
can bear to look at for long. Or, to make 
a better comparison, His secret corresponds 
to the secret intimacy which we experience 
in ‘ourselves and ein all personal beings. 
More than any of them, He is inviolable ; 
yet also, more than any of them, He is 
communicable. Self-communication of опе 
person to another person is possible 
through confidence and love, and we 
rightly consider it most desirable; but 
this self-surrender is always a free act. 
Friendship is not enforced. То him who 
aspires after love, violence is useless. 
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Intimacy is not booty, but a possible gift. 
“It may be a reward, but only of selfless 
admiration, humble desire, and prayerful 
pleading. That is why St. Thomas, 
together with the whole Christian tradi- 
tion, affirms that -the end of man is not 
within the range of man’s own unaided 
powers. The end of a personal being can 
be- nothing short of the most intimate 
union with the most personal Being. This 
means that it cannot be achieved through 
external conquest, but has to be received 
as the gift of His love. The vision of God 
through- communication of His inner light 
and our merging in Him through com- 
munication of His inner life is the only 
bliss that can fully satiate our desire, but 
it does not depend merely on our own 
decision: God alone can reach man 
- through the generosity of His grace and 
invite him to enter into the splendour of 
His intimacy. 'My end is in my begin- 
ning', and, like beginning, it is a pure gift. 

Metaphysics, being a purely human 
science, stops short of that divine revela- 
tion. It can determine with precision its 
possibility, desirability and finality, but it 
cannot open to our vision the blissful 
mystery of God. It ends in an avowal of 
ignorance: “The supreme achievement’, 
writes St. Thomas, ‘of mere human knowl- 
edge regarding God is to know that we do 
not know Him.’ Must we say, then, that 
we- should despair? On the contrary, this 
is-the end of proud despair and the usher- 
ing in of hope and of a more ardent desire 
to see God. Besides, the metaphysician 
Thomas Aquinas is also a convinced 
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believer in Christ. Не believes that 
Christ is the self-revealing God, not only 
through His words, but also through His 
life, death, and resurrection. Upon the 
first disciples’ experience of Christ, kept 
alive and intact in His Church by the Holy 
Spirit, St. Thomas builds his theology as 
the complement of his metaphysics. His 
powerful reason pursues the same har- 
monious task which it began in meta- 
physics, and it can now work, no longer 
unaided, but reinforced by faith and 
infused with the divine light. 

Yet, faith is not vision and theology not 
direct experience. Even those mystical 
realizations into which speculative theology 
tends to extend itself are but a promise of 
that ineffable bliss which awaits the hearér 
of God’s Word beyond the threshold of 
eternity. ‘Towards the end of his life, St. 
Thomas interrupted his writing. To the 
question of his secretary, the greatest 
teacher of medieval times answered that he 
had seen so much that all his writings now 
seemed to him just a handful of straw al- 
ready devoured by the fire of his realization. 
Words no longer mattered; silent prayer 
had invaded his soul; God was near; he 
waited eagerly for the full unveiling of 
His radiant face.... . 

Here is the last teaching of St. Thomas: 
We start from the empty silence of igno- 
rance to end in the rich silence of knowl- 
edge. Words of truth find their accom- 
plishment in the ecstasies of visions; and 
when the Word of God dawns upon our 
souls, all other things recede before the 
dazzling light of the oneness of God. 
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NE may speak of a poem as an 
() object existing in many dimensions, 

I would like to limit the number to 
four, though a fifth may sometimes be 
added. Тһе first dimension is constituted 
by the sensuous quality of the sound of the 
words with which a poem is composed, and 
of the visual image immediately suggested 
by them ; the second by the formal quality 
of the pattern or configuration in which 
these sensuous elements are set. These two 
are sometimes together referred to as ‘the 
aesthetic surface’ of the art object. This 
expression is helpful in so far as it points to 
the close unity of the sensuous form and 
the sense-contents (we have not come to 
the other ‘contents’ yet) ; but it is not quite 
harmless, for it might suggest that the aes- 
thetic surface is only a superficial aspect of 
a work of art. I particularly want to avoid 
such a suggestion at the beginning, for I 
am presently going to examine a view 
which regards this aspect (the aesthetic 
surface) as practically the only aspect worth 
considering in a poem. The third dimen- 
sion takes us to the objects and events in 
the external world or to an aspect or facet 
of them ; this is what the poem is normally 
said to ‘mean’. The fourth dimension 
brings us to the emotions, attitudes, or 
mood of the poet expressed in the poem. 
The fifth is Reality with a capital R, lying 
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behind and beyond the appearances, the 
Absolute of the metaphysicians or the God 
of the mystics—a glimpse at least of which, 
according to some, we catch in the best 
poetry. 

Down the centuries, trends in poetry, 
and even more so in criticism and the 
philosophy of criticism, have -emphasized 
one or another of these dimensions to the 
exclusion of the rest. In the ancient Greek 
theory of mimesis, the third dimension was 
all-important ; the aesthetic surface of the 
work of art had no status of its own; 1t 
was but a replica of the sensuous and 
formal qualities of the objects (natural or 
human) copied ; and the personality of the 
artist was submerged in tbe skill of the 
copyist. Some time later, with Plotinus 
and the other neo-Platonists, the emphasis 
was shifted to the fifth dimension ; all art 
was conceived and valued as a revelation 
of the transcendental Absolute, or God. 
During the renaissance, the personality of 
the artist emerged as ап important 
constituent of the work of art, and, for the 
nineteenth century romantics, art was 
turned into a medium of expression of the 
emotions of an unusually sensitive soul 
reacting to its environment. It would not 
be unfair to credit the twentieth century 
with the reduction of a work of art to its 
‘aesthetic surface’. Not that other views 
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are not current, but this has been the vogue 
for many decades. 


Has POETRY ANY OBJECTIVE MEANING? 


` Can we apply the categories of truth and. 


falsity to poetry? This question, to my 
mind, boils down to another: Has poetry 
any objective meaning ? For, if the words 
'of a poem have no meaning, are not a sign 
of other things but are themselves things, 
if their syntactical order is to enhance their 
beauty and not to indicate any state of 
affairs beyond them, then poetry has 
nothing to do with truth or falsity. Only 
a meaningful statement can be true or 
false, not a table or a tree, nor tra la la or 
a patch of olive green. New fashions in 
criticism and in the theory of criticism have 
been largely based on the denial of all 
meaning to poetry. "Тһе denial of mean- 
ing, Le., of reference of the sensuous form 
and content of a poem (as a sign) to any- 
thing beyond themselves (as signified), is 
but emphasis that all these really constitute 
a poem, every other constituent being ab- 
sorbed by the aesthetic surface. The denial, 
however, should not be confused with 
another denial, that of the possibility of 
paraphrasing a poem ('put it in your own 
words', as the question papers say). I feel 
that this latter denial is quite legitimate: 
but it does not imply the former, more 
sweeping, denial. 

It is contended by some that although 
poetry has meaning, the meaning is not 
factual, but wholly emotive ; others feel the 
meaning is pure imagination. I sball later 
tackle these pseudo-meanings, which permit 
us to deny truth (and falsity) to poetry ; but 
let me now consider the more drastic 
theories of poetry which would make a 
clean sweep of all external meanings. 

Perhaps the best representative of such 
drastic theories is Jean-Paul Sartre, whose 
eminence both as a creative writer and as a 
philosopher ensures his views on literature 
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special respect. Sartre has wisely excluded 
fiction and prose drama from his rather 
odd semantics of poetry, but, as I wish to 
take up pen against theories like his in 
even so restricted a sphere, that does not 
aflect my argument. In fact, pleading for 
the ‘commitment’ of fiction and drama 
(litterature engagée), he is all the more 
anxious to liberate poetry from all possible 
commitments, social as well as semantic— 
or should I say, social and therefore seman- 
tic? 

For Sartre to speak of the words used in 
a poem as language is as good or bad as to 
speak of the "language of flowers’. “Іп the 
language of flowers, roses may signify fidel- 
ity to me. But if they do that then the 
fact is that 'I have stopped seeing them as 
roses. My attention cuts through them to 
aim beyond them at this abstract virtue. I 
forget them. І no longer pay attention to 
their mossy abundance, to their sweet stag- 
nant odour. І no longer perceive them. 
That means I have not behaved like an 
artist’ The words of a poem are precisely 
like roses and are to be treated like roses 
by poets and poetically sensitive readers. 
To the proposition that words and their 
syntactical orders have socially accepted 
meanings which take us beyond them to 
the world of objects, Sartre answers: 
‘Poetry does not use words in the same way 
as prose, and it does not even use them at 
all. It serves them. Poets are men who 
refuse to utilize language. ... Nor do they 
dream of naming the world, and this being 
the case, they name nothing at all, for nam- 
ing implies a perpetual sacrifice of the 
name ‘to the object named.’ He continues: 
“The poet considers words as things and 
not as signs. For the ambiguity of the sign 
implies that one can penetrate it at will 
like a pane of glass and pursue the thing 
signified, or turn one’s gaze towards its 
reality and consider it as an object. "The 
man who talks is beyond words and near 
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the objects, whereas the poet is on this side 
of them.’ To be sure, we are not to sup- 
pose that in poetry words have lost their 
meanings altogether; they have lost only 
their external reference. The meanings in 
which the poet is interested are those which 
give words their verbal unity. For the poet, 
the meaning is a property of the word: it 
is in the word and not out there amongst 
the things that 'flowed into the word'. - 

To cite another authority, Professor 
Northrop Frye, too, finds that ‘in all liter- 
ary verbal structure the final direction of 
meaning is inward . . . questions of fact or 
truth are subordinated to the primary 
literary aim of producing a structure of 
words for its own sake, and the sign-values 
of symbols are subordinated to their im- 
portance as a structure of inter-connected 
motifs. Wherever we have an autonomous 
verbal structure of this kind, we have litera- 
ture? These lines slightly misrepresent 
Professor Frye; here he makes sweepingly 
generalized remarks about literature which, 
according to his usual and more synoptic 
view, strictly hold good for only one of its 
phases—however important that phase 
might have become in recent times. Pro- 
fessor Frye is quite aware that inward and 
outward directions of meaning are normal- 
ly present in all works of literature and 
create а sort of tension. ‘This tension 
finally snaps off in the movement generally 
called symbolisme . . . Symbolisme, as ex- 
pressed for instance in Mallarmé, main- 
tains that the representational answer to the 
question "What does it mean?" should not 
be pressed in reading poetry, for the poetic 
symbol means primarily itself in relation 
to the poem.’ 

This elimination of meaning from 
poetry is parallel to the recent philosophi- 
cal fashion of declaring all metaphysics— 
practically all earlier philosophy except the 
empirical line of Bacon-Hume-Mill—to be 
meaningless. The difference is that whereas 
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metaphysics is deprived of meaning and 
then discarded, poetry is deprived of mean- 
ing but retained—as an enjoyable pattein 
of sound and image. My concern is with 
this theory of poetry. Readers will have 
no difficulty in recalling or discovering for 
themselves as many illustrative examples 
as they care to, mainly from the symbolist 
and surrealist poetry of France. Not that 
other western countries would be lagging 
far behind ; even Bengal could come for- 
ward with a few specimens. The best-known 
English name is, perhaps, Edith Sitwell. 
I shall content myself with citing only two 
examples here, one to indicate the probable 
source, and the other to demonstrate the 
deplorable end-product, of the line of 
poetical development I am talking about. 


| SONNET 

Her pure nails very high dedicating their 
onyx, 

Anguish, this midnight, upholds, the 
lamp-bearer, 

Many vesperal dreams by the Phenix 
burnt 

That are not gathered up in the funeral 
urn. 


On the credences, in the empty room: 
no ptyx, А 

Abolished bibelot of sounding inanity 

(For the Master is gone to draw tears 
from the styx 

With this sole object which Nothingness 
honours.' 


But near the window void Northwards, 
a gold 
Dies down composing perhaps a decor 
Of unicorns kicking sparks at a nixey. 
- $he, nude and defunct in the mirror, 
"while yet, i 
In the oblivion closed by the frame there 
appears 
Of scintillations at once the septet. 
Stephane Mallarmé 


- 
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hot rod 


vellum list fell dole 
packed pendulum red roar 
esteem wet spindle 
auricular thy lung 

scut thews cold selvage 
out angular out out odd 
yet not. 


—Herbert Read 


This is what the most eminent French 
critic, Charles Mauron, has to say about 
Mallarmé’s sonnet: ‘In this Sonnet, whose 
effect depends very largely on the actual 
sounds of the French words, Mallarmé 
seems to have made a wager to accomplish 
the impossible by choosing rhymes of the 
utmost difficulty—rhymes in ‘yx’ and ‘ore’ 
in the quatrains, invertetl to хе’ and ‘or’ 
in the sestet. If one considers also the 
interior assonances with which Mallarmé 
enamelled his verse one must admit that 
the logical significance is likely to have 
' suffered. The words themselves, rare and 
chiselled, suffice to give the poem the air 
of a jewel in gold and agate.’ There is no 
harm in playing at poetry, but there is 
something seriously wrong with the state of 
literature when a clever game is treated as 
great art. I do not deny that Mallarmé has 
written patently great poetry, but this 
sonnet is surely not poetry. And if Mal- 
larmé’s sonnets are really as bad as those 
things with which fashionable wives of 
rich men adorn their necks and earlobes, 
then they must be bad indeed! 


BRILLIANT PARODY 


Sir Herbert Read’s poems (six were pub- 
lished in the March 1959 Encounter) read 
like brilliant parodies, and I believe the 
poet and the editors intended them to be 
read as parody. But I would not be terribly 
surprised if some readers, or the poet him- 
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self, were to call them the genuine stuff of 
poetry. The state of modern poetry is such 
that beth claims appear to be equally in 
order. One of my distinguished literary 
friends in India to whom I gave these 
poems to read was in two minds about 
them. Another produced arguments to 
prove that they were parodies. 

But, before criticizing, one must under- 
stand. The raison d'étre of the theory and 
practice of poetic opacity (not to be con- 
fused with Donne's clever ambiguity, Hop- 
kin's telescoped blurring, or Eliot's hurdles 
of erudition—across which definite objec- 
tive meanings can be discerned) is not diffi- 
cult to see. But to understand why it is 
so is not to justify its being so. 

The romantics, and even the realists of 
the nineteenth century, were, by and large, 
en rapport with man and nature. Not to 
speak of the adolescent enthusiasm of 
Shelley and the pantheistic raptures of 
Wordsworth, or the warm sentimentalism 
of Dickens ; even such a cold-blooded real- 
ist as Emil Zola was convinced that ‘the 
naturalistic novel is simply an enquiry into 
nature, beings and things. .. . You must 
start from the point that nature is suffi- 
cient, that you must accept it as it is, with- 
out modification or pruning; it is grand 
enough, beautiful enough to supply its 
own beginning, its middle and its end.' 
Courbet wrote in similar vein about physi- 
cal nature: ‘Beauty lies in nature... . The 
painter has no right to add to this expres- 
sion of nature, to change the form of it 
and thereby weaken it. . . . Such is the 
foundation of my beliefs about art.’ 

This closeness to, and feeling for, nature 
(human and physical) was destroyed by 
forces over which the creative writer had 
little control. We notice a very different 
kind of attitude in novelists like Flaubert 
and Dostoevsky, in a poet like Baude- 
laire, and in a painter like Whistler, who 
wrote:' "That nature is always right is an 
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.assertion artistically as untrue as its truth 
is universally taken for granted. Nature 
is very rarely right, to such an extent that 
it might almost be said that nature is usual- 
ly wrong. The ravages of the Industrial 
Revolution and the new social conscious- 
ness, whose most forceful spokesman was 

` Karl Marx, awakened in the artist a sense 
of evil and horror in regard to the condi- 
tion of man which had been only dimly 
felt in the earlier decades of the century 
(e.g, by Wordsworth in the poem 1 Heard 
a Thousand Blended. Notes). On the other 
hand, the rapid progress of the physical 
sciences transformed nature from an object 
of awe and mysterious fascination into 
something intelligible, drab, and mechan- 
ical—and useful. And wbat inspiration 
could the poets find in a cosmos whose one 
far-off divine event, 'to which the whole 
creation moves' was now 'known' to be a 
heatdeath in which all energy would be 
levelled down and evenly spread over the 
universe, ruling out the least possibility of 
the existence of life and consciousness? 
This denigration of man and nature was 
part of the general process of devaluation 
of all traditional values. It could not but 
have had the most powerful impact on the 
sensitive mind of the poet. It made him 
insulate himself and his work from the 
world around him. 

The poet might have turned his gaze 
inwards away from the world to his own 
self, and made of his poetry a mirror to re- 
flect his inner moods, emotions, and feel- 
ings. This would only have reinforced the 
earlier emotive and expressionist tendencies 
in art. It did not happen, however, for 
two reasons. One was the difficulties in- 
herent in a purely expressionist theory of 
art which were now becoming obvious and 
about which I shall have something to say 
in a moment. The other was a change in 
the artistic mood. Direct expression of 
emotion became stale and began to appear 
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vulgar. Our poets turned reticent ; 'senti- 
mentalism' was considered the worst offence 
in art. To ask someone straight out to 
‘accept the worship the heart lifts above’, 
or to say “Му heart leaps up when I behold 
a rainbow in the sky', even if, in fact (how- 
ever improbable now), it did leap, seemed 
bad taste towards the close of the ninc- 
teenth century in France. 'The taboo ex- 
tended not only to poetic diction but to 
poetic feeling as well. Moreover, no feel- 
ings could be directly expressed in the new 
mode. Direct statement—indirect state- 
ment—esoteric statement—no slatement— 
no syntax—a meaningless pattern of words 
and images, seemed to be the line indi- 
cated. 

What in fact did happen was that poets 
like Mallarmé and Rimbaud and the sur- 
realists after them turned, in the first 
instance, from the world to the over-world, 
the surreal. ‘Dislocation of the senses’, 
and (concomittantly) of the words, was 
found necessary to remove the objects of 
the world as the referent of poetic language, 
for the world was thought of as an un- 
wanted screen lying between the poet (or 
anyone enjoying the poetic experience) and 
the transcendent luminosity which is the 
ultimate goal of all art. But Rimbaud and 
Mallarmé were not really mystics—they 
lacked genuine religious feeling and behet. 
Mallarmé tells how he wrestled with God 
and of.his great victory in felling this 
cdious opponent. This is to be contrasted 
with Hopkins’ deeply religious struggle 
expressed in that excessively condensed, 
and therefore slightly obscure, but magnil- 
icent sonnet, Carrion Comfort. Mal- 
larmé's victory, however, did not bring 
him like Hopkins to that inner condi- 
tion in which ‘my chaff might fly; my 
grain lie, sheer and clear’. Instead, it 
brought him to the Void, to ‘the spiritual 
conception of Nothingness’. He hated the 
sea and sky (‘et je deteste moi, le bel 
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azure’) ; and, since it is impossible to love 
the Void, he fell in love with Words not in 
their transparency but in their opacity, not 
as signs but as things. Valery disdained to 
think of himself as a poet endowed with 
creative vision ; he boasted that he was 
nothing but 'an engineer manufacturing 
an artefact of words’, 

The pre-Baudelairean poets felt humble 
before the mystery and sublimity of the 
world ; they меге happy if they could 
reveal some aspects of it. For this their 
work, at its best, must yet sacrifice itself 
' by its transparency. The moderns, on the 
other hand, reject the 'God-made universe' 
because they are so proud and eager to 
display the great artefact which they have 
made with their own hands. We can 
бау, vice versa; but it was this way too. 
A transparent medium does not satisfy 
them; it shows things on the other side 
and so distracts attention from itself. 
Wasn’t it a modern poet (I forget who it 
was) who said that the purpose of creation 
is to be transformed into a line of verse! 

But why, it may be asked, this dichot- 
omy? Why feeling for and display of 
Words, or feeling for and revelation of 
Reality? Why not both at once? We have 
what is called the organic theory of art, art 
as an organic unity of words and meanings, 
form and content, revelatory medium and 
revealed reality ; both terms of this organic 
relationship are supposed to be equally 
important, and are to be equally attended 
to in a work of art. 

I must, for a moment, digress and refer to 
the situation in painting, for such an 
organic theory is even more plausible and 
has been maintained with greater convic- 
tion here. But not with any great 
success. Clive Bell and Roger Fry found 
that in the total emotional reaction pro- 
duced by a painting two distinct types or 
levels of emotion could be discerned. One 
was the emotion produced by the represen- 
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tational content of the picture, the 
character, the life situation, the dramatic 
scene or the natural scenery depicted by 
it; this they called ‘the life-emotion'. ‘The 
other was a very different kind of emotion, 
evoked by the formal arrangement of line 
and colour in the painting—characterized 
by Bell as ‘the aesthetic emotion’. 

Roger Fry analyzed a number of famous 
paintings and showed that in none was 
there any real co-operation between the 
representational elements evocative of life- 
emotion and the formal elements evocative 
of aesthetic emotion. ‘Indeed, I cannot see 
how one is to avoid this. How can we 
keep the attention equally fixed on the 
spaceless world of psychological entities 
and upon the apprehension of spatial rela- 
tions?, More attention to the plastic 
forms by which they are symbolized, and 
appreciation of a picture which combines 
both, often requires the conscious transfer- 
ence of attention from one to the other. 
Both these eminent critics therefore came 
to the conclusion that, at least in the visual 
arts, the symbolization of life and nature, 
and the emotions evoked by these, if not 
completely eliminated from art, must at 
least be altogether subordinated to, and 
absorbed by, the plastic values of spatial 
configuration. Otherwise they would be 
conflicting and would damage the aesthetic 
emotion. 

I maintain that the conflict in poetry is 
even more pronounced. If we fix our 
attention on the words, on their sonority 
and pictoriality, on the technical excellence 
involved in their choice and ordering— 
as the modern poets and the 'new' critics 
want us to—then the language of poetry 
becomes opaque; we can look at it, but 
we cannot see through it. On the other 
hand, one who is interested in meanings, 
that is, in the world, ceases to notice the 
words themselves, for he is using them as 
Signs, as instruments. and not as things 
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possessing intrinsic value. We may shift 
our attention from one to the other, but 
that only disrupts the aesthetic experience. 
То begin with, of course, it is necessary to 
attend to all the qualities and potencies of 
the words. But as one grasps them and 
sees what they signify, as one comprehends 
their full poetical meaning, one penetrates 
through them; gradually they become 
transparent and cease to be the arresting 
plane of attention. Semantic relation is a 
unique kind of relation and poles apart 
from the conjunctive. Things may form 
a whole or signs may form a whole, but 
things and signs together do not constitute 
any proper whole ; one or the other has to 
be treated as а sacrifice. Тһе pre- 
Baudelairean poets generally sacrificed 
words by making them transparent. Mal- 
larmé and his followers prefer to sacri- 
fice the things that words signify. 

In music, at least in non-operatic music, 
things have always been sacrificed. Rep- 
resentation of life and nature is admit- 
tedly absent here. All the attention of 
the listener must be fixed on the sensu- 
ous plane of pure sound and the elaborate 
patterns of harmony and melody built out 
of the sonal units. Whether the theory 
of aesthetic surface as the sole or prin- 
cipal constituent of a work of art holds 
good in music or not may be disputed, 
but it is at least plausible. For the aes- 
thetic surface of a musical composition is 
extraordinarily rich. In contrast, the aes- 
thetic surface of a poem is deplorably 
poor. The notion that poetry could be 
made a non-objective ‘pure’ art on the 
paradigm of pure music (or abstract paint- 
ing) set it on the wrong rails. Тһе poet 
can make use of' only a small part of the 
sound values available to the musician. 
Unlike the latter, he can do nothing with 
the variety of keys, scales, and notes, with 
the different ways it is possible to harmo- 
nize and build up a melodious structüre, 
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with the intricacies of beat and rhythm— 
and all the other technical devices nor- 
mally at the service of the musician. Be- 
sides, even if the poet has in his mind a 
rich configuration of word sounds, he will 
not be able to communicate it to his 
reader, for his means of communication is 
writing, not notation. Musically speak- 
ing, the best sonnet could only be a poor 
second to the simplest sonata. 

Words, of course, suggest images, but the 
capacity of the imagination to form vivid, 
bold, and sharply defined pictures is ex- 
tremely limited, and the mental palette of 
many people does not extend beyond 
white, black and the greys. Even the best 
visualizers can imagine only a small frac- 
tion of all the shades of all the colours 
used by an ordinary painter. Moreover, 
no one can hold a particular colour or a 
particular contour clearly before his mind's 
eye for more than the twinkling of an eye. 
The pictorial power of poetry is limited 
by the paucity of chromatic and graphic 
vocabulary, but even more by the natural 
impotency of the reader’s imagination. 
The best word-pictures cannot be com- 
pared, in so far as wealth of colour and 
delicacy of linear form are concerned, to 
the poorest paintings. 

It is amazing how some modern readers 
have persuaded themselves, ог have been 
persuaded by the ‘new’ critics, to believe 
that the most elementary kind of music 
and a set of crudely coloured and hazy 
Sketches can make great poetry by the 
simple process of,being juxtapositioned in 
a verbal structure. Words are cxtraordi- 
narily powerful instruments with their 
meanings, and deplorably impotent when 
used without. No doubt, a painter could 
produce some sort of picture using only 
the wrong end of his brush; so, too, a 
poet could make some sort of poetry with- 
out making use of the right end of words 
—the meaningend. But shouldn't we re- 
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gard both as a wee bit corky? And 
wouldn't the 'new' poets, who seem to be 
almost exclusively concerned with the so- 
nal and pictorial qualities of words, do 
greater justice to themselves as artists if 
they were to take to the sonal and pic- 
torial arts proper? I have no intention 
of denying that the music of words and the 
images evoked by them are immensely im- 
portant in poetry. But they are impor- 
tant as signs, as instruments for the further 
development of the full poetic meaning of 
the words—in which process the concep- 
tual meanings also play their part from 
another side. My point is that they (the 
sonal and pictorial elements) should not 
be treated as 'things', as opaque to every- 
thing else and not having any semantic 
properties. Mallarmé's advice to younger 
contemporaries about creating poetry with 
words and not ideas misled some of the 
greatest. French writers who came after 
him. It misled Sartre into thinking that 
the words of a poem are totally opaque ; 
it misled Valery to maintain that even 
words should not be emphasized in a 
poem, that what alone matter are syllables 
and rhythms. І am told that there are 
poets in France who have dispensed with 
words and write poetry with syllables only. 

I have said before that, in the first in- 
stance, the symbolist poets of France re- 
jected meaning (and therefore the world 
of things) not for the sake of the word, 
but for the sake of the over-world. Тһе 
point was taken from Jacques Maritain, 
who characterizes clasgical poetry, by 
which he means pre-Baudelairean poetry, 
as something in which ‘the reader is con- 
fronted with a work of words which sig- 
nifies, first as an intermediary, and through 
concepts subjected to the primary of logi- 
cal connections, a definite set of things 
standing as objects of thought—and, 
second, as the final aim, a mysterious flash 
of reality which has been grasped without 
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concept and which no concept can ex- 
press’ (Creative Intuition in Art and 
Poetry, p. 212—Meridian edition). I do 
not feel it is correct to say that a poem 
bas two distinct aims, signifying a set of 
things in this world, and then, separately, 
‘a mysterious flash of reality’, as if the flash 
of reality could subsist outside the world, 
in Platonic abstraction. ‘That the two sig- 
nifications are separate for Maritain be- 
comes more obvious in the next sentence, 
where he says that the music of the words 


-of classical poetry (signifying the flash of 


reality) should be ‘strong enough to over- 
come the obstacle created by the interme- 
diary signification, the definite set of 
things. I should think the natural course 
of the reader’s aesthetic experience would 
be to follow the course of the poet’s own 
creative intuition—which, according to 
Maritain, grasps ‘the flash of reality in the 
God-made universe’, ‘the poet had per- 
ceived a certain mystery in the mystery of 
the world. If the integral unity of intui- 
tion be split up in the course of poetical 
composition and one half made ‘interme- 
diary’—and, as we shall see іп a moment, 
superfluous—then I do not understand 
how the second half, intuition of the flash 
of reality, can be at all evoked in the mind 
of the reader in abstraction from the 
things of the world in which the flash was 
caught by the poet's intuition. But that, 
Maritain tells us, is precisely what modern 
poetry proposes to accomplish: 

'Modern poetry has undertaken com- 
pletely to set free the poetic sense. In 
the double signification of the poem, it 
endeavours to extenuate, if possible to 
abolish, the intermediary signification, this 
definite set of things whose presence is 
due to the sovereignty of the logical re- 
quirements of the social signs of language, 
and which is, as it were, a kind of wall 
of separation between the poetic intuition 
and the unconceptualizable flash of reality 
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to which it points. The poem is intended 
to have, not a double, but a single signi- 
fication—only this flash of reality captured 
in things.’ Е 

I entirely fail to see how the reader is 
expected to cross in a single leap stretches 
of spiritual terrain which the poet had to 
cross step by step in order to reach the 
culminating point of his experience, in- 
tuition of the flash of reality. “Тһе reso- 
nance of the things in his subjectivity', 
which was so necessary for the creative in- 
tuition of the poet, has been reduced to 
a harsh clanging which must be silenced 
to help the appreciative intuition of the 
reader. ^ Тһе flash of reality, the mystery 
of things, which the poet saw in things, 
has to be revealed to the reader (by 'the 
internalized, inaudible music of the poem") 
apart from, and beyond, things. Such is 
the impossible task which the modern poet 
has set himself—according to Maritain. 
The result is that he reveals, not the flash 
of reality, but only the flash of his own 
virtuosity. 

Perhaps Rilke, one of the truly great 
moderns, was only speaking to himself in 
characteristic humility, but he. might well 
have been addressing some of his fellow 
poets who had made an artefact of words, 
beautiful but opaque, between themselves 
and the things of the world, when he 
wrote: 


‘Don’t you know yet?—Fling the emp- 

К tiness out of your axms 
into the spaces we breathe—maybe 
that the birds 

- will feel the extended air in more fer- 
vent flight. 

Yes, the Springs had need of you. 

i Many a star. 

was waiting for you to espy it. Many 

E a.wave 
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"would rise in the past towards you; 
or else, perhaps, 
as you went by an open window, a 
violin 
would be giving itself to someone. 
All this was a trust. 

But were you equal to it?' 


I have given so much space to the treat- 
ment of poetic opacity not because 1 be- 


- lieve that most modern poetry uses lan- 


guage that is totally opaque; some does, 
but what matters is the prevailing ten- 
dency. lt is considered quite the thing 
by our contemporary poets (yes, the Ben- 
gali poets, too) to put into their poems 
words, phrases, lines, or even whole pas- 
sages, which mean nothing at all, and 
which are there only for their sonal and 
pictorial virtues—sometimes typographi- 
cal, as in E. E. Cummings. And this роеі- 
ical practice receives theoretical justsfica- 
tion and even plaudits from the highest 
critical quarters, as I bave tried to show 
above. Sharpness of imagery, liquidity of 
consonants, and length of vowels seem to 
have become the most important yard- 
sticks by which one should measure the 
excellence of poetry. Even prose has been 
invaded. There is James Joyce’s Finne- 
gan’s Wake, still regarded as a work- of 
genius, and Gertrude Stein has enriched the 
English language with the expression 'ger- 
trude-steinism'. So I believe I have not 
been tilting at windmills. ‘Those who are 
depriving language of its pellucidity are 
not to be taken lightly, for to corrupt lan- 
guage is to corrupt the most priceless 
possession of man. And in my opinion 
opacity is not the quality which distin- 
guishes poetry from prose; it only indi- 
cates the presence of impurities in the 
language. : 
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N abundant though scattered litera- 
Aw has been written about the 

Thais and their kingdoms in Yunnan 
and South-East Asia. But owing to eminent 
scholars, mostly French and Siamese, we 
know more about the later features of their 
southward migrations, down the course of 
the Menam and the Mekhong, than about 
their origins in the Asian continent. The 
history of the Thais has been put together 
into comprehensive form—though some 
points are still obscure—in the epigraph- 
ical works of Professor G. Coedes. 


The history of the Thais in Burma, the 
Shans, is known to a certain extent. The 
dates recorded in the chronicles can be 
checked and compared with those of the 
Chinese annals, The Shan chronicles, which 
have been only partly traüslated, deserve 
more attention. Professor Luce published 
(in 1958) a very interesting history of the 
Shans, obtaining his facts from Chinese 
sources: He actually began this work be- 
fore World War II, but after the Japa- 
nese occupation nothing remained of all 
that had been translated, and the work 
had to be done over again. 


- The present study does not pretend to 
be historical, but rather gives a general 
account of the Thai people and defines 
the boundaries of their kingdom in the 
middle of the twentieth century. One of 
the first questions one may ask is this: 
Who are the Thais and where-do they 
come from? 

Traces are found of the 'T'hais-—more 


scientifically, the Тау or Thay—as far 
north as Central China, and perhaps even 
further north, but of this latter belief we 
have no definite proof. Some writers go 
so far as to say that vestiges of the Tay 
can be found near Shansi, Honan, and 
Hupei They feel that the Тау migrated 
southwards under pressure by the Ts’in 
power (255-206 в.с.), after having been 
defeated by the Chinese in 214 в.с. 


In the east, the Tay of Kuang-tung and 
Kuangsi invaded the kingdom of Van 
Lang in 257 в.с. This was the end of the 
Hung dynasty (2374-258 в.с.). Both states 
were united under the name of Au Lac. 
The capital was Co-loa or Loa-thanh, in 
the province of Phuc-yén. The victorious 
king was An Duong (257-208 xc), who 
founded the second Vietnamese dynasty, 
the Thuc dynasty, which ended in 208 в.с. 
when it could no longer beat back the 
repeated invasions by the Chinese general 
Trieu-da. This general took the name of 
Vo Vuong when he became king, and the 
title was confirmed by the first king of the 
Han dynasty. The name of Nam-Viet re- 
placed that of Au Lac; the kingdom con- 
sisted of Kuang-tung and Kuang-si, and the 
population was mostly Тау. Giao-chi of 
Van Lang formed only a small part of it. 


It would require too much space to give 
even a general synopsis of all the historical ` 
events involving the Thais. The history 
of Vietnam is too complex and confused. 
There were many national, tribal, and pea- 
sant uprisings against the Chinese imperial 
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rule as well as internal disorder, especial- 
ly in the eighth and ninth centuries. We 
know about these from the Chinese and 
Vietnamese annals. But more texts should 
be translated, especially the Man Сһи. 
Тһе eastern Tay migrated to 'Fongking 
and the Tay country proper, which today 
is North Vietnam, and set up kingdoms 
there, such as the Nung Kingdom of Ва- 
Thuc in the third century в.с., which was 
subdued by the Chinese in the tenth cen- 
tury. In 863, the White and the Black 
Тау besieged La-thanh, near today's Hanoi, 
approaching it from the Black River. In 
the eleventh century another Tay state was 
constituted near Quang Uyen in the prov- 
ince of Cao-bang. 

The Tay who went further west are now 
in south-west China. Of these, the state 
of Mong-shih Chao or Nan Chao was so 
powerful that it developed at the cost of 
the others. The first chief of this state, 
Mong Si Nu Lo, died, according to 
Chinese sources, in А.р. 674. The people 
of Nan Chao were probably part Tay and 
part Lolo. 

The former kingdom of Ai-lao in Yunnan 
was annexed by Nan Chao. By the middle 
of the thirteenth century Nan Chao had 
been destroyed by the Mongolians. But 
during that time the Тау had migrated 
into Burma and Assam. Тһе year A.D. 
1215 is traditionally taken as the year in 
which Mogaung State (today's Kachin 
State) was founded. Mong-nai is said to 
have been founded in 1228. The Shan 
chronicles say that the Ahom entered 
Assam through the Patkoi Range and con- 
quered the Kachari and other tribes in 
1228 or 1229. Professor Luce looks with 
suspicion on these dates: he holds that the 
tribes were powerful enough at that time 
to have prevented ‘great movements or con- 
centrations of Shans’. They are recorded 
only in such later chronicles as the Ahom 
Buranji. 
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It is interesting to note here that much 
has been written about the ancient routes 
and itineraries recorded in Chinese texts. 
P. Pelliot has written an intriguing study 
on them. It would be useful even today to 
learn the exact routes followed by Tibetan 
pilgrims from Кһаш to Assam. Also, 
further research should be made into the 
routes followed by travellers from Yunnan 
to India (they are probably still used by 
local tribes). The existence of the routes 
can hardly be disputed, because mountain 
ranges cannot be crossed everywhere. 
This is also the opinion of the eminent 
French sinológist and Tibetologist, Profes- 
sor R. Stein, who displays great interest in 
the question. 

The Thais founded other states and 
kingdoms in South-East Asia. Let us note 
only a few milestones in their history: 


1238 Founding of the Siamese state 
of Sukhothai, whose most 
famous king was Rama 
Khamheng (circa 1275- 
1817). 

Founding of Chieng-mai by 
Mangrai, prince of Chieng- 
rai, and of the kingdom of 
Lan-na. 

Founding of the kingdom of 
Ayuthia, destroyed by the 
Burmese in the eighteenth 
century. 

Founding of Lan Xang, the 
Kingdom of the Million 
Elephants (later known as 
Luang Prabang) bv Fa 
Ngun, a Lao prince brought 
up at the court of Angkor. 


1290-2 


1350 


1353 


The Thais have been given various 
names: Tai or Tay, Thai, Pai-yi, Shan, 
Lao, etc.; but they have always possessed 
a linguistic unity—and this leads us to 
speak of a common original civilization. 
Taking into account the wide areas where 
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so many languages are spoken—from Cen- 
tral China to India—the linguistic differ- 
ences between them and the dialects of Tay 
origin are negligible. This linguistic unity 
is remarkable, lasting as it has for many 
centuries. Linguists generally speak of a 
Sino-Tay family as the branch of a larger 
Sino-Tibetan family. Though this may 
be true more research is needed: we see 
similarities in vocabulary between Tay and 
some southern Chinese dialects, but an 
etymological dictionary of the Tay lan- 
guage has yet to be compiled; and the 
results might cause some surprise. 

According to general Tay nomenclature, 
the Tay people are divided into Greater 
Tay (Tay Yay) and Smaller Tay (Tay Noi). 
The Greater Tay are those living in China, 
Burma, and Assam, the Tay Noi are essen- 
tially those living in Laos and Thailand. 
It may be added that the former are gener- 
ally called Tay, the latter Thay (the 
aspirate form). They are the basic appella- 
tions which the Thais themselves use. 

The Thais of northern Thailand are 
called Yuen by the Siamese and Nyuen by 
the Lao of Laos. The Siamese usually 
designate the Lao of north-east Thailand 
as Lao Issan, from the name of the area, 
whereas the Shans are known to them as 
Ngiew. They have other names, too, given 
by themselves or by their neighbours. One 
of the most controversial is the name Shan. 
This is the Burmese word for the Tay of 
Burma and China. In one of his lectures, 
Professor S. K. Chatterji gives an explana- 
tion of the word's origin and relates it to 
‘Siam’ and ‘Ahom’, the nime by which the 
Shan are known in Assam. In modern 
Burmese Shan is spelled ‘Rham’. 

Professor D. С. E. Hall writes: “Тһе 
Chinese applied the name "Sien" to the 
kingdom of Sukhothai. "Syam" was the 
name used by Khmers for the “savages” 
from the middle Menam and depicted in 
the south gallery of the Angkor Wat. The 
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earliest use of the word so far discovered is 
in a Cham epigraph of the eleventh 
century, which mentions that there were 
some Siamese among prisoners of war. 
The name seems to be a variant of the 
word “Shan” applied by the Burmese to 
the wedge of hill states running southward 
from Mogaung and Mohnyin in tlie far 
North. Its etymology is unknown. After 
the foundation of Avuthia in 1850, the 
territory that owed obedience to its 
monarchs became known as "Siam". Euro- 
peans often called the city itself "the city 
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of Siam". 


Does the word 'Shan' have the same root 
as that of-the word 'Siam'? It may be 
assumed so, but we have no definite proof 
of it. However, it is certain that the Ahom 
gave their name to Assam, and not the 
reverse. It is said that before the Ahom 
conquest Assam had been called Saumar- 
pith or Saumarapitha, Svarnapitha, and 
Kamapitha, and before that Pragjyotisa. 


THE Tav IN THE PRESENT Dav 


Nowadays the Thais do not live in Thai- 
land alone. There are still many Thais in 
China. They number about ten million 
and are scattered throughout South China. 
Chinese scholars have written articles and 
monographs about them. Unfortunately, 
we have few of them, though the Chinese 
have made a great effort to study these 
populations, whom they once considered 
barbarians. 


Most of the Tay have become Buddhists, 
though in China and Vietnam their kind 
of Buddhism may be thought of as 
edulcorate. In Laos itself, King Pothisarat - 
(1520-47), who was a devout Buddhist, had 
to promulgate an edict forbidding the 
animistic practices which Buddhism had 
not been able to eradicate. Some of these 
practices have been kept alive even to the 
present day. 
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In Assam, the Аһош were first animists, 
then they came to worship the Sakti, 
but for reasons of prestige their ling, 
Rudra Singha—otherwise known as Su 
Khrung-pha—(1696-1714), embraced Šai- 
vism. The Ahom literature is very rich, 
especially in its Buranjis. But although 
the history of the Ahoms is fairly well 
known, little is found in the Buranjis about 
their pre-Hindu cults. Their Buranjis 
give an interesting account of the creation 
of the world which is similar to the Lao 
legend of Khun Borom. According to 
both stories, .humanity came out of a 
pumpkin. Тһе Lao say that this hap- 
pened in the plain of Muong Theng 
(the Тау name for Dien-Bien-Phu). The 
pumpkin had to be opened with а fire- 
blackened stake. The Kha came out first 
and that is why their complexion is darker 
than the others’. The same story is related 
in Korea about the origin of the Pak 
family (pak means gourd) of the kingdom 
of Silla. 


The Ahoms used to number more than 
200,000. All now speak Assamese, their 
own language unused and virtually for- 
gotten. It is to be hoped that some of the 
older Ahom men and women have pre- 
served, in part at least, their traditions and 
language. There are other Tay (Shan) in 
Assam. The most important group is the 
Khamti. 


This is just a general sketch. The world 
needs to be better informed about the 'Tay 
people, and more scholars should embark 
` on research on them. Chinese research 
workers, such as Ma Hsueh Liang, Yu Shih 
Chang, and others, have been studying 
these comununities. It would be a good 
thing if their writings were made easily 
accessible and thus benefit historians, 
ethnologists, and philologists who are in- 
terested in the subject. 
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What.will become of the Tay in the Asia 
of today? It is difficult, and even pre- 
sumptuous, to say. In southern China, 
Kuei-chou, Kuang-si, they have retained 
some of their traditions and part of their 
dialects, but have been physically and 
culturally assimilated to a great extent by 
the Han. Іп Yunnan, especially in the 
south-west, they have retained all their 
cultural and linguistic peculiarities, and 
autonomous regions have been created for 
them. ‘This last, it is hoped, will help them 
to keep their individuality for an idelinite 
period. Attempts have been made to 
simplify their alphabets without romaniza- 
tion, whereas a romanized script has been 
invented for the Chuang and many publi- 
cations have been issued in it. It is 
believed that similar methods have been 
applied in North Vietnam. 

In Burma, some attempts, if rather weak, 
have been made to revive Shan literature 
and render the script more readily accept- 
able to the masses. Weekly newspapers 
are printed in Shan, but the language is 
not compulsory in schools. The Shan 
‘Sawbwas’ (or Lords) formally relinquished 
power in April 1959 and the county is 
becoming more Burmanized. Khamti is 
spoken in Kachin State by a few thousand 
people only, but is definitely not a clead 
language. 

Thus it can be said that the last bastions 
of Tay culture and tradition are the Tay 
territory east of the Salween, south-wesiern 
Yunnan, Burma’s Kengtung State, Laos, 
and Thailand. The development of print- 
ing in Laos is not very great, though it has 
improved a little in the last few years. But 
many publications are still mimeographed. 
It is in Thailand itself that the greatest 
number of literary works is printed. Let 
us hope that the Tay culture, enriched as 
it bas been by Chinese and Indian in- 
fluences, will also have a bright Iuture. 


BOOK REVIEW 


ETERNAL VALUES FOR A CHANGING SOCIETY. 
By Swami Ranganathananda. (Advaita 
Ashrama, Calcutta 18. 1958. 244 pp. 
Rs. 3-00). 


Swami Ranganathananda is the head of 
the Delhi centre of the Ramakrishna Mis- 
sion ; he is well known for his radio broad- 
casts, and for his lectures and writings. The 
book under review is composed of selec- 
tions from his work in these three fields. 


The opening chapter, "Ihe Philosophy 
of Eternal Religion', appropriately sets out 
very clearly those values which may be 
termed eternal because they are constant 
and true for all people at all times, and 
which find expresion in innumerable 
ways in the everchanging, ever-varying 
forms of social life. "These eternal values 
are based upon the principle of the One 
in the Many. 'Fhe finitude of man is 
underwritten by the Infinitude of God; 
man is divine and his redemption, there- 
fore, is implicit in his very being. He is 
not sinful or wicked by nature. He is the 
child of Immortal Bliss.’ Man's divine 
nature, however, is covered up, or for- 
gotten. ‘In nature as well as in man, there 
is this mantle of darkness that covers 
Reality, this avidy@ or ajfíána which has 
made us forget our real nature. This veil 
of ignorance is thick or thin as the man is 
impure or pure. Its complete destruction 
is illumination or perfection. "Blessed are 
the pure in heart ; for they shall see God". 
Every advance in purity is a step in the 
tearing of this veil, while every impure 
thought or act thickens the veil, and 
deepens the darkness, Herein lies the 
meaning of ethics and morality. Every 
moral action is, as it were, a blow struck 
on the citadel of our false self, and is a 
step towards the awareness of our true 


Self.’ 


Viewed from this standpoint, man’s 
struggle is seen as a sruggle for freedom— 
freedom from the bends of imperfection, 
freedom from death and misery. “Тһе 
awareness of the possibility of freedom by 
the side of the actuality of bondage makes 
man a restless pikrim among God's 
creatures, and converts his heart into an 
abode of constructive peacelessness.’ ‘The 
history of human civilization is the story 
of this struggle within man. “This truth 
of the ever present 2urity and perfection 
and freedom of his being, on the one hand, 
and his apparent alienation from it due to 
the veil of avidya or spiritual blindness, on 
the other, has been the one motive force 
in history, according to Vedanta, behind 
man's spiritual adver:ures, his hunger and 
thirst after righteousness, his struggles for 
the realization of pclitical liberty and so- 
cial justice, in short, behind all his endeav- 
ours to achieve civilization and culture.’ 

Im the second par: of the book we find 
man’s spiritual struggle described in rela- 
tion to his position zs a member of society. 
The transition of man from savagery to 
civilization and fron man as subject to 
man as sovereign, the author describes in 
‘Law, Society, and the Citizen’. This tran- 
sition takes man through three well-defined 
stages of moral and cthical behaviour. “The 
first stage is reachec when impulsive man 
is restrained by codes and regulations and 
made to behave according to injunctions 
and prohibitions. In spite of our boasted 
civilization of modern times, the vast 
majority of mankind today—probably also 
in all ages—are still only at this stage of 
development.’ The second stage is reachcd 
when external restraints are turned into 
selErestraint, ‘when man learns to find 
inner sanctions, anc depends less and less 
on sanctions proviced by external codes 
and regulations’, It is then that the moral 
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law within is awakened and true morality 
begins. 'Evolution, which, as an organic 
process, transformed the amoeba into the 
man, becomes now a mental and moral 
process transforming man into first the 
civilized and then the cultured, refined, 
and moral individual. It is only at this 
stage that man realizes the full’ meaning 
and joy of the beautiful conception of demo- 
cratic citizenship and all that it implies.’ 

But at this stage evolution is not com- 
plete, for this realization is only in the 
social context. The fullness of self-realiza- 
tion lies beyond this. Social fulfilment 
must lead to social transcendence. "The 
citizen is still at the stage of moral tension. 
Complete self-realization marks the resolu- 
tion of this moral tension. This is perfec- 
tion according to Indian philosophy. The 
citizen is moral; but the perfect man is 
morality personified ; he is its fulfilment 
and expression. He is as far removed from 
the citizen as the citizen is from the vegeta- 
tive man. The perfect man is the truly 
free man. The vegetative man is purely 
a subject ; the citizen is sovereign and sub- 
ject ; but the perfect man is sovereign and 
free. He is the free, the equal айа the full. 
He stands head and shoulders above so- 
ciety and its laws, transcending them, yet 
fulfilling them. Не is the completely self- 
realized. man, the one of steady wisdom, 
not subject to social or any laws but obey- 
ing them cheerfully, purely for the pur- 
pose of social welfare. In short, the per- 
fect man is the divine outlaw, and also the 
source and sustenance of all law.' 

In the last chapter, "T'he Indian Ideal of 
Womanhood', the author draws a picture 


of the recent change in the status of women - 


in India, and observes the direction in 
which, as a result of this, Indian society 
is now moving. Indian thought, he points 
out, views woman exactly as it views man, 
as an individual with a destiny. The search 
for this destiny makes her a pilgrim in 
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search of worldly excellence and spiritual 
realization. In the sphere of the pursuit of 
spiritual realization women have and have 
always had the same freedom as men to 
scale the heights of spirituality. In the 
sphere of the pursuit of worldly prosperity, 
however, the status of woman has suffered 
periodic diminution. There can, of course, 
be no real independence in this sphere for 
either man or woman ; inter-dependence is 
the law in this sphere. 

The aspirations of modern Indian women 
have to be viewed against this background. 
Free to seek the most advanced intellectual 
development, or pursue any social avoca- 
tions, today the Indian woman does not 
feel herself as a competitor of man but 
his comrade, whose good wishes and help 
she values; marriage is becoming a com- 
radeship of equals and a joint adventurc in 
the enrichment of society. With:the break- 
ing down of the joint family, the wife now 
emerges as the queen of a limited house- 
hold, and as a citizen in an unlimited social 
field of endeavour. 

'The increasing liberation of the deeper 
Self through the discipline of married life 
is what is proposed by Indian thought. 
Ав far as woman is concerned, this is 
achieved by the wife growing into the 
mother, not merely or even necessarily bio- 
logically, but certainly spiritually The 
spiritual value transcends the biological 
and even the social, and finds expression 
in an ideal of motherhood where love and 
service break the barriers of family, race, 
and creed and аѕѕщпе a universal aspect. 

At a time when India's changing socicty 
needs to be consolidated and stabilized on 
the basis of her own ancient ideals, this 
book should be widely read and studied in 
this country. The thoughtful reacer 
abroad will also be greatly benefited by it 
for India's problems are not unique to 
India ; and her spiritual ideals are ‘eternal’, 
true for all people, at all times. 


INSTITUTE NEWS 


URING September, in his usual 
|) weekly classes on Wednesdays, Swami 
Omkarananda continued his series 
of talks on the Svet@svatara Upanisad. 


Three classes were held during the month 
‘and the average attendance was 300. 


а, + * * 


А special lecture was held on September 
15. Professor T. E. Jessop, Ferens Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in the University of 
Hull, gave a talk on “Тһе Peculiarities of 
the Philosophy of the West’. Principal 
Amiya Kumar Mazumdar, M.A. presided. 


* * * 


` Оп September 27, Jatindra Bimal 
Chaudhuri, M.A, Ph.D. and Principal 
Roma Chaudhuri, M.A., D.Phil., gave а 
talk in Bengali on 'Mahamayá-tattua' in 
the form of kathakata. Sri Bimal Bhusan, 
Sri Meghnath Basak, and Srimati Chhabi 
Bandopadhyava sang devotional songs 
during the kathakata. 


* * * 


Professor Humayun Kabir, Union Minis- 
ter for Scientific Research and Cultural 
Affairs, visited the Institute in September. 
While being conducted round the new 
building, Professor Kabir showed keen in- 
terest in whatever he saw, often' asking for 
detailed information. In the Day Students' 


Home, Professor Kabir took special interest 
in the canteen ; he discussed particularly 
the quality of the food supplied to the 
students, and improved methods of cook- 
ing it. 

* ж * 


The Library purchased 258 volumes dur- 
ing September, and 7 more were donated. 
Altogether 134 books were classified and 
catalogued during the month. The Read- 
ing Room in the new building was opened 
to the public on 25 September. 


+ * * 


In the Day Students’ Home, the number 
of enrolled students rose to 742 in Septem- 
ber. The number of books purchased and 
catalogued rose to 2,771. 


An innovation in the Home is a monthly 
lecture to be given on the first Saturday of 
each month. The first lecture was given in 
September by Swami Tejasananda, the 
Principal of the Ramakrishna Mission 
Vidyamandira, on 'Swami Vivekananda's 
Ideals of Education’. 


* ^ < ж 


The Institute will close for the Puja 
vacation on 8 October and will reopen on 
9 November. The Library and Reading 
Room, however, wil reopen on 23 
October. ` 


OCTOBER LECTURE 


At 5-30 p.m. 


October 3 Trends in Philosophy 


Speaker : 


Jitendra Nath Mohanti, M.A., D.Phil. 


President ; Satish Chandra Chatterjee, M.A.. Ph.D, 
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INTRODUCTION BY ` 
.SURENDRANATH DASGUPTA, M.A., PhD, D Lit. 
Author of 'A History of Indian Philosophy’ 
THE CULTURAL HERITAGE OF INDIA, first published in 1937, is now 
being reissued in an improved and enlarged form in a series of independent. 
volumes. | 


THE PRESENT volume is devoted to the Philosophies. It incorporates exposi- 
tions of the different systems and problems of Indian philosophy by thirty-four 
renowned Indian scholars, specialists in their own subjects. 


HERE IS presented for the first time an integrated мем of the different philo- 
sophical problems and disciplines, which shows the inter-relations of the different 
systems of thought. 


THE- SYNTHESIS between deep philosophical analysis and lofty spiritual 
exercise is an abiding feature of Indian speculations.: The present volume 
which bas well brought out this distinctive Indian contribution to world culture 
will, it is hoped, һауе a wide appeal and touch men.to finer issues in their 
search after fundamental truths. 


` The volume contains a fairly exhaustive BrBLiocRAPHY and a full ana- 
lytical Імрех, 
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- CULTURAL HERITAGE 
| | ^ OF INDIA 


Second Edition : Revised and Enlarged 


VOLUME I 
THE EARLY PHASES 


INTRODUCTION BY 
Dr. SARVEPALLI RADHAKRISHNAN 
Vice-President of India 


THE CULTURAL HERITAGE OF INDIA, first Me in 3 volumes in 
1937, is now being reissued in an improved and enlarged form in a series of 
independent volumes. 


THE PRESENT volume, devoted to the Early Phases, reveals, first, the pre- 
historic glimmerings of Indian culture as found in the Indus valley civilization. 
This is followed by an account of the Vedic civilization which laid the spiritual 
foundations of Indian culture. Lastly, the Jaina and Buddhist movements аге 
described telling the story of how they spread spiritual wealth among all classes 
and how Buddhism carried. the message of Indian culture abroad. Jainism 
made its influence felt in India from the sixth century onwards, producing a 
galaxy of scholars who made substantial contributions to Indian thought. 
Buddhism, although it disappeared from India, left an indelible mark on the 
nation's cultural heritage, particularly through language and literature, logic 
and philosophy, and moral values. For over 1,500 years Buddhism has made 
manifold contributions to human culture. 


DIFFERENT PEOPLES came into India from prehistoric times right down to 
recent centuries (which brought to the shores of India the modern European 
peoples) and have co-operated in building пр а great culture which does not 
seek to exclude anything, but is all-inclusive, and does not take up an attitude 
which would deny to any people its right of self-expression. As a matter of 
fact the great culture of India is basically a synthesis—a synthesis of not only 
blood and race, but also of speech and of ways of thinking. 

THUS IT will be seen in the story of these Early Phases that here were laid 
the foundations of two great Indian ideals, the synthesis of cultures and the 
spiritual regeneration of man. It is on these foundations that the future 


structure of India's culture was raised. : 
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THE GITA, GOSPEL OF HARMONY 


ВАТОКМАТН BHATTACHARYA, M.A., B.L. 


Sri Batuknath Bhattacharya, a former Professor of English 
at the Surendranath College, Calcutta, is now a well-known 
figure at the Institute whose thought-provoking lectures 
are enjoyed by those who hear them as well as by those who 
read them in these pages. The lecture reproduced here 
was given іп April this year. 


“ 


М age of restless curiosity, critical 
А search, and growing secularism must 

needs be a challenge to an ancient 
scripture. But ours is also an аре of 
anxiety with bursting crowds, an incessant 
scramble, mounting tension, and multi- 
plying human problems. Its moral temper 
has been assessed as an attitude of indiffer- 
ence in which everything is possible, 
nothing is certain. An increasing number 
of people are feeling confused about every- 
thing—work, politics, and morals—and 
believe this very confusion to be a normal 
state of mind. In this state of chronic 
disequilibrium man is groping for the 
experience of unity and oneness in all 
spheres of being in order to regain his lost 
balance. He has a dim sense that by scan- 
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ning the heritage of ancient culture, he 
may, from its truths of intuition or revela- 
tion, find what he misses in the truths of 
science—the light and guidance he nceds 
in his perplexities. The message of the 
Gita has a unique claim to meet this need. 

The Сїїй sums up and distils the Upa- 
nisadic teachings. It is said to embody all 
the institutes of dharma. It gives a deeper 
probe than any other scripture into the 
science and ethic of life and the mystery of 
existence. It has been a lamp of wisdom 
from pre-Buddhistic times to many races 
and creeds. With the passing of time. its 
light is travelling to the far ends of the 
world of culture. The text with glosses 
and translations and expositions makes up 
a sizable library calling for intimate and 
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prolonged study. It is a rosary of pearls 
of thought. Its mnemonic verses are pious- 
ly cherished and pondered over in the 
midst of life's problems. As the major 
formative influence on the ethos of the 
Indian peoples, there is no scholar or 
thinker of distinction but has wrestled with 
this sacred text and deduced from it a 
consistent code of conduct and a world 
view. Without meditative thought on tbe 
Gita way of life, to speak on the Gita is а 
presumption which can have only this 
excuse in the words of the Siva-mahimnah 
stotra: “Не can appreciate up to the 


limit of his understanding and cannot Ве. 


blamed if he cannot do more’. 

The Asvamedhaparvan of the Maha- 
bharata hzs a section called Anugita or 
post-Gita Ciscourse. In this Arjuna said: 
*When the war arose, O mighty-armed son 
of Devaki, I came to know your majesty 
and also. your divine form. О Keéava, 
what was formerly discoursed by your 
magnific Sz1f£, lo, all that is now lost to 
me from mental lapse. But my curiosity 
about it recurs off and on.’ Vasudeva 
replied: ‘I related to you the hidden love 
and unfolded the religion perennial as 
apparent in my own Self as well as in the 
enduring worlds. But through mental 
weakness you could not contain it, which 
pains me much. The memory of it all I 
cannot recall again. The rule of righteous- 
ness which I then set- forth suffices for 
knowledge of the Brahman state, but it 
cannot be detailed again. The supreme 
Brahman © then made known to you in 
meditative rapture’ — 

Apart from other suggestions that it may 
have, this curious episode points to the 
difficulty which most minds find in assimi- 
lating the inspired wisdom of the Song 
Divine. Like the spirit of God ‘which 
bloweth where it listeth’, it is caught in 
flashes and lost in the descent to the level 
of commonplace thought. 
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The opening word of the sacred text is 
dharma and the last one is mama (mine). 
This is most likely a chance coincidence. 
But for long ages the Indian mind has 
turned to the Gita with the question: 
What is my religion, duty, or proper func- 
tion in life? And each according to his 
desire has found the response he sought, 
whether it was solace in suffering, the 
solution of his problem, or the spiritual 
discipline to suit him. 


DIVERSE INTERPRETATIONS 


In the multiform teaching of the Gita, 
religious leaders and moulders of schools 
have found support for their own partic- 
ular tenets and the way of realization each 
upheld. The union of knowledge and 
action is the path of salvation, according 
to an ancient gloss. Intuitional wisdom—~ 
the sense of oneness of Brahman and the 
self—is the sole means to salvation, accord- 
ing to Saükaracürya. This being attained, 
work loses its use and worth ; devotion and 
action are only helpful to this end. An- 
other view gives the primacy to devotion, 
work being secondary although the duties 
appointed for the varnas (vocational 
classes) are imperative. That emancipa- 
tion is gained solely through grace is 
another conclusion. It restores the Jiva 
(creature), the disjoined part, to the whole ; 
their separateness is not mere illusion but 
real. The Gita, in yet another view, pres- 
cribes the Yoga discipline according to 
Patafijali’s system as the instrument of 
liberation. There is also the view to which 
the modern mind with its practical bent, 
yet keenly aware of life’s struggle, natu- 
rally inclines, the view that mainly and 
pointedly the Gita is a gospel of work, 
desireless and fruit-disregarding. 


A Mosaic or THOUGHT 


There is general agreement among 
modern scholars that the doctrines of the 
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Gita present well-marked divergences from 
the historic Samkhya, Yoga, Vedanta and 
Bhakti systems of thought in regard to 
cosmogony, theology, and ontology, the 
origin and evolution of being, the nature 
of the ultimate Reality, and the relations 
of the world, the self, and the supreme 
Being. In Sri Aurobindo's view, the 
thought of God in the Gita is not pure 
monism, nor qualified monism nor Sarh- 
khya, nor Vaisnava theism. It avoids all 
the rigid determinism of the polemical 
commentators. One may rather say that in 
its breadth and elasticity it negates none 
of these, it subsumes them and is somewhat 
more besides. For a connected view and 
a logical analysis, the Gita, as a whole, in 
its eighteen chapters, has been fitted into 
different schemes and figures. The Gita 
becomes the mother that sprinkles the 
nectar of unitive knowledge. Нег feet 
are the last two chapters, her waist the six- 
teenth, her face the first five, and her arms 
the remaining ten. Three sections, each of 
six chapters, have been regarded as inculcat- 
ing. work, knowledge, and devotion—or 
‘Thou this Absolute Art’—positing their 
oneness. For the Già is a mosaic of thought 
of an intricate pattern, but any mechanical 
division apart, three subjects necessarily 
stand out, howsoever their treatment may 
be spread over the text: the goal, the way, 
and the pilgrims; or the aim, the means, 
and the equipment. 


Man’s INNER MECHANISM EXPLAINED 


The later chapters, from the fourteenth 
onward, are largely taken up with the 
impulses and motions of men which test 
the aspirant, who is closely examined. To 
this section pertains the lengthy psycholog- 
ical exposition, the detailed analysis of 
the three gunas, or primal qualities which 
permeate all thought, actions, and emo- 
tions. The three gunas—sativa, serenity, 
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harmony, or equilibrium ; rajas, restless- 
ness; апа tamas, inertia—which are born 
of prakrti, nature, matter, bind fast to the 
body the embodied soul. Not on earth nor 
among the Gods in heaven is there a crea- 
ture who is free from the three gunas born 
of prakrti. By these three states made up 
of the gunas this whole world is held in 
spell. 

‘Faith, or the inborn spiritual trend ; 
buddhi, intelligence or understanding ; 
dhrti, hold or firmness; kartā, agent or 
doer; jfidna, knowledge ; karma, action; 
sukha, pleasure; іуара, renunciation ; 
yajfía, sacrifice ; tapas, penance or austeri- 
ties ; dana, gift or charity, and even алана, 
the diet, are made to pass through the 
prism and yield their psychical elements. 
This threefold classification of innate 
endowment finds a parallel also in modern 
psychology. Man does not exist in general, 
it has been said ; he differs by his particular 
blending of character as he differs at his 
finger-tips. He is not a blank sheet of 


‚ paper on which culture can write the text, 


but, as Fromm says, he is charged with 
energy and structured in specific ways. Dr. 
William Sheldon makes out three basic 
types: the viscerotonic, which loves crea- 
ture comforts and company and is emotion- 
ally disposed to seek help and support ; the 
somatotonic, which is aggressive, combat- 
ive, callous ; and the cerebrotonic which is 
shy, sensitive, moody, and introvert. 


Nro-PAGANISM 


In the sixteenth? chapter of the Gita 
human predispositions are sharply diviced 
into the daiva (divine), and the asura 
(demoniac). The marks of the latter ure 
rather too familiar in the world of today. 
They neither know what to do, nor what 
not todo. Neither purity, nor right-doing, 
nor truth are in them. The world is with- 
out certitude, they say, it lacks a moral 
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basis and. is devoid of God. Life is pro- 
duced by the union of male and female 
and sex is its cause, what else can it be? 
Holding to such a view, these lost souls and 
petty minds burn with fierce ambitions as 
if to destroy the world, the enemy. They 
seem to say: This have I won today and 
that desire will I gain next. That enemy 
I have slain and others also I shall slay. I 
am the lord of all; I am successful, I have 
power and am happy. Rich am I and of 
high birth, who else is my equal? 


. Did not Nietzsche say, ‘God is dead?’ Is 
He not an irrelevance in the Communist 
creed? To lose the old faith is not, how- 
ever, to have no faith at all. For man is 
not free to choose between ideals and no 
ideals. Не can only choose between 
different ideals. Missing the old and tradi- 
tional, he has to invent other gods, Pagan- 
ism is the life of man in God’s absence. 
And the neo-paganism of the present phase 
of civilization is the worship in implicit 
faith of pleasure, profit, power, and pub- 
licity. 


Propucrive Living 


- Opposed to the demoniac is the divine. 
Its elements are listed in the first few verses 
of Chapter XVI of the Gita. "This divine 
treasure makes for liberation as the other 
brings bondage. This twofold division is 
like the two types of orientation—the pro- 
ductive and the non-productive—of the 
character system of humanistic ethics. ‘The 
former shows the exploiters, the hoarders, 
the cynical, the passive. These are men- 
tally or emotionally crippled and worship 
values men generally crave, and go by 
aims. and standards imposed from out- 
side. Productive living on the other 
hand belongs to those who: һауе found 
and are true to their own selves. They 
are firm. They are true to human self 
and realize the ends of being. The Gita 
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also repeatedly calls upon Arjuna to assert 
and realize his clear inborn potentiality, to 
summon himself back to his own self, to 
live productively. 'It behoves you not to 
waver, seeing your own true function. For 
а ksctriya nothing is better than to wage 
war. Conscience is roused within him. It 
is, by derivation, the knowledge within, 
and Arjuna's self reacts to itself, Не sees 
the larger spiritual motive in the supreme 
moment of his appointed woxk. Не re- 
plies, ‘Gone is my delusion, memory is 
regained through vour grace, O Everlasting 
One. I am steadied and free from doubt. 
I will do your behest.' ` 


Tue Diversrry ОЕ Human NATURE 


If this is indeed all that was aimed 
at, no reader of the Сиа can escape the 
question: Why this long exercise through 
which all our wits are kept stretched to the 
utmost? Why this long discourse on the 
ultimate Reality, the many spiritual disci- 
plines, the goal and the consummation that 
sages and aspirants are to strive for? "The 
answer, in part, may be given in words 
which follow the thought of William 
James: Ought all men to have the same | 
religion? Are they so like in their needs, 


‘the hard and the soft, the healthy-minded 


and the despairing, the strenuous and the 
lazy, the proud and the humble? Some 
would need a religion of consolation and 
reassurance, and others one of terror and 
reproof. This is not anarchy of thought 
and despair of truth. Different functions in 
the organism of humanity conform to 
different types. In numerous passages the 
Gitü sets forth this diversity of human 
nature and the validity of the pursuits that 
result. Sri Krsna tells Arjuna that the pre- 
dispositions of sattva, rajas, and tamas all 
emanate from Him. Fine perception, spirit- 
ual insight, presence of mind, truth, self- 
restraint; quietude, joy and grief, birth and' 
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death, fear: and. courage, “non-violence, 
equanimity, contentment, austerity, charity, 
fame -and infamy—all these states are 
habitual to men and proceed from Him. 

- The inner mechanism, the springs, of 
action, being thus explained, the Gita 
sounds a-serious call to mankind to realize 
the jewels of the spirit and to cast aside the 
other burdens -that weigh him down. Аз 
in “Existentialism, it solemnly adjures the 
thoughtful person-to make up his mind, 
even to choose a negative style of living. 
As Existentialist truth has no criterion 
beyond fruitfulness for life, so the Сиа has 
no significance except for those who seek to 
profit by it as the lamp of life. Тһе Gita 
says, speak not about it to one who is not 
austere in life, nor reverent, nor is eager to 
listen, nor to one who holds the Lord in 
disesteem. The formulation of a doctrine 
is pointless unless it is practised, as a 
тпагіпег'ѕ chart is pointless unless a voyage 
is intended. Let self be raised by Self alone, 
says the Gita, for Self alone is self's true 
flame and Self alone is its foe. 


GETTING TO Gop 


- That the aim of the Già is to be a help- 
book to life and conduct appears strikingly 
in the definition of jfiana, or knowledge, 
in Chapter XIII. There it does not stand 
for the substance of any knowledge but a 
number of virtues which, like divine riches, 
help to attain knowledge. Meekness and 
uprightness, indifference to sense objects, 
the even mind, and steady devotion to God, 
love of solitude, self-control, service to the 
teacher, insight into, and constancy in pur- 
suing, sel-knowledge—this is declared to 
be knowledge, what is other than this is 
ignorance. 

The colophon to each chapter describes 
the Сїй as the Yoga-sastra. ‘The word 
‘yoga’, with its cognate forms, occurs about 
a hundred times and.is derived from the 
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roots meaning to join, to control, 10 be 
absorbed in. Arjuna’s dejection is yoga, 
in engrossing mood. It is the mental crisis, 
the high tension which sharpens his aware- 
ness and makes him receptive of divine 
truths. In many places it means Karma- 
yoga, that is, skill in works, the art of doing, 
without craving for the fruits of actions. 
It is also the inhibition of mental impulses. 
It is the practice of austerities, penances, 
and breath control. It is also an attribute 
of tbe divine, the inscrutable power of the 
unmanifest Absolute passing into the inani- 
fest. But whatever the striver's way of 
approach or particular discipline, it is 
getting to God, and yoking the powers of 
soul, mind, heart, and will to God, forming 
the unitive life, the integrated personality. 
The ideal man is called the yogin. the 
avatüra who delivers the message of yoga 
is called Yogesvara—the lord of com- 
munion. 


Tue Various PATHS 


- So much for the voyager, the pilgrim, 
and his equipment, and now to the paths, 
the means and aids to spiritual progress. 
The diverse conclusions of master minds 
on this point make the Gita a problem 
book. Thus about Karma, it is said: No- 
one can live even for a moment without 
action. Even the body cannot be main- 
tained if we desist from work. We should 
do our allotted work, for action is superior 
to inaction.. By work alone men like 
Janaka became perfect. With an eye to 
social order also, we should work. The cult 
of work is enforced by the Master's own 
example. Krsna tells Arjuna that He has 
no duty whatever to perform ; nothing in 
the three worlds is unattained by Bim: 

nothing is still to be gained. Yet Krşna 
continues to work. To give up action 
which is obligatory does not stand to 
reason. To do so is said to be of the nature 
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of tamas, inertia or darkness. Sacrifice, 
gift, and austerity are purifiers of the sages 
also. These works should be done without 
attachment or craving for results. 

The emphasis on jfdna or knowledge 
(i.e. wisdom, metaphysical truth) seems to 
exceed that on work. Far inferior is action 
to communion through knowledge. All 
action without exception has its consum- 
mation in knowledge. As a blazing fire 
turns all fuel to ashes, even so the fire of 
knowledge consumes all work. The Vedas 
have in view the condition produced by 
the three modes of nature. Krsna begs 
Arjuna to transcend the bondage of the 
three qualities. То the enlightened Brah- 
mana all the Vedas enjoining work are as 
useful as a pool when floods are every- 
where. The man of knowledge, Krsna holds 
to be his very own self. Knowledge grants 
the supreme insight—the unity of exist- 
ence. By attaining knowledge one forth- 
with gains the highest peace. 

Like emphasis is laid on yoga. Тһе 
yogin goes beyond the practices of 
austerities and the pursuit of knowledge. 
He is also beyond action. "Therefore, says 
Krsna, ‘be a yogin, О Arjuna’. No yogin, 
knowing these paths of translation to 
higher spheres upon death, is ever deluded. 
Therefore, Krsna tells Arjuna, be always 
wrapt in meditation. All the fruits of 
merit that are promised for Vedic study, 
for sacrifices, austerities, and gifts are 
realized by the yogin on knowing these 
mysteries. He attains thereby the highest 
station—the primal Brahmahood. 

. But the scale seems ta lean specially in 
favour of devotion as a mode of realization. 
And this is only to be expected in a prac- 
tical treatise and in one which is not dis- 
cursive or argumentative. The Gila is 
meant to be chanted, to be musically 
recited. Its purpose is to enrich the inner 
life, the spirit of communion. And so it 
says that they who with devotion worship 
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Krsna dwell in Him and He in them: At 
the close of the cosmic vision the world- 
form is revealed. By single-souled devotion 
only Krsna in his true essence may be thus 
known, seen, and entered into. Twice is 
Arjuna enjoined to put his mind on Krsna, 
to be devoted to Him, and to give worship 
and obeisance to Him, to give up all rules 
of combat and to seek sole refuge in Him, 
and Krsna shall release him from all sins, 


As the compass .needle oscillates, as it 
were, from one path of realization to 
another, one has the impression that the 
spiritual voyage the Git@ comments on is 
not along a single longitude but on many 
converging lines. Not a single breeze, but 
different elements push one forward to the 
destined port. From these many-coloured 
threads the Indian genius has more than 
once woven fabrics of a smooth texture 
and uniform pattern. А critical intellect, 
says Dr. Radhakrishnan, with care can work 
out a consistent system. Апа the fact that 
this has been done so often in Indian reli- 
gious thought proves that the original has 
a certain plasticity or flexibility. The meta- 
physica] background, the basic hypothesis 
of the different systems, has been used with 
sharp logic to produce this monolithic 
effect ; but apart from this there are links 
which fasten together the whole and give it 
value as a work of human appeal and 
spiritual stimulus, а beacon for the devout 
life. 


KINSHIP OF THE SELF-REALIZED 


In the different moulds of spiritual life 
there are certain conspicuous common 
features, whatever the special method of 
inner preparation. These are the recurrent 
characteristics which make them akin. The 
brotherhood of the elect are 'all stamped 
with the image of the King’. "What be- 
comes of one who is siddha (perfect or self- 
realized)?', someone asked Sri Rama- 
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krishna. (Тһе word *siddha',also means 
boiled.) The instant reply was, “Не be- 
comes soft, mellow. Three verses in 
Chapter X show the grace and bliss shared 
by the devout when they meet and con- 


verse. It is from compassion for them that. 


Krsna, dwelling in their midst, dispels the 
gloom of ignorance with the shining lamp 
of knowledge. On this, бапКагасагуа com- 
mented that of this lamp of wisdom, dis- 
crimination is the mark, contentment, due 
to divine love, is its oil; it is fanned by 
earnest meditation ; its wick is right inten- 
tion purified by piety and continence ; its 
shelter against the wind is the unworldly 
heart untainted by attachment and aver- 
Sion ; it shines with right knowledge born 
of incessant concentration and meditation. 
Thus it is clear that this shining, serene 
peak of spiritual existence rests on a com- 
posite mass which embraces true knowl- 
edge, right conduct, and a heart of purity. 


А pervasive god-sense is the habitual 
temper which the Gita induces. This has 
been distinctive of the Indian ethos, noted 
by strangers from earliest times. As 
Apollonius of Tyana wrote at the opening 
of the Christian era, ‘All men wish to 
attain to the constant awareness of God 
but only the Indians achieve it’, 


Four PERFECTED Types 


The pre-eminent manifestations of 
Krsna as detailed in Chapter X, the uni- 
versal form of God, or cosmié vision in 
Chapter XI, and, in Chapter XV, the 
picture of the phenomenal world as a 
majestic peepul tree, and the Supreme 
Person (Purusottama) as the informing 
spirit thereof, all these make theism the 
dominant note of the Gita. 


Four perfected types of spiritual life 
stand out in the text. These are: the 


sthitaprajfía, the man of steadfast wisdom, - 


the intelligent will ; the gunátita, the man 
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risen above the three qualities or modes of 
nature; the bhakta, the devotee dear to 
the Lord ; and the brahmabhiita, one who 
has realized Brahman. They all exhibit 
and illustrate in themselves the finest blos- 
soms, the complete fruition of the Cila's 
teaching. These are, desire-free work, a 
mind raised above the dualities of sensa- 
tion—the opposites of emotive reaction— 
and an everpresent attitude of equality 
‘towards all beings. Unagitated in mind 
by sufferings, lost to all craving for pleasure, 
free from attachment, fear, and anger, 
such an one is called a muni (a musing 
soul) the man of steady wisdom, the man 
lifted above the three gunas. Не regards 
alike pain and pleasure and dwells in the 
Self and looks with an equal eye on a «lod, 
a pebble, and a piece of gold, and on 
agreeable and disagreeable experiences ; he 
is unmoved in praise or in blame, in hon- 
our and dishonour, and the same to friend 
and foe. The bhakta defined at the close of 
Chapter XII shows the same traits. He is the 
hater of no being, friendly and compassion- 
ate to all, even-minded in joy and sorrow, 
forgiving, and free from the sense of ‘me’ 
and 'mine'. The world vexes him not, he 
vexes none; free from elation and wrath, 
fear and anxiety, 'such an one', says Krsna, 
‘is dear to Me’. Chapter II is said to con- 
tain the seed of all that follows, and 
Chapter XVIII to be a résumé of all that 
has preceded it. Here the selfrealized 
sage is depicted as the apex and crown of 
spiritual attainment. Serene in mind he 
neither grieves nor yearns; and being the 
same to all created beings he attains the 
highest devotion to the Lord Krsna. 
Though performing all kinds of action, 
having found shelter in Him, he reaches 
the eternal imperishable abode. | 


SALVATION FOR ALL 


The Gita’s gospel of harmony holds out 
the hope of salvation for all. It regards no 
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$oul as lost that has the beart to be saved. 
It is a protest against theological imperial- 
ism. Krsna says that as people seek Him 
in resignation, so does Не accept them. 
It is his path that men on all sides tread. 
'Through whatsoever forms men reverently 
wish to worship Him He gives them their 
unshaken faith. Even those devotees to 
ether gods who worship with faith worship 
Him alone, though not according to the 
holy writ. There are yet others who do 
not know directly by these means. ‘They 
hear the message from others and worship. 
They too transcend death through devo- 
tion to what they have heard. 


The Gita has been the strongest influ- 
ence in shaping the Indian attitude of 
tolerance, both religious and secular. 
Sister Nivedita clinched the matter when 
she pointed out that the supreme crime 
for the follower of any Indian sect was the 
criticism of any other as if it were without 
the bounds of the eternal Faith. 


| It has been said that the Gita does not 


rise to the universal compassion of Bud- 
dhist teachings. But the difference is hard- 
ly discernible. Аййяза, or non-violence, is, 
in the Gita, an element of bodily austerity. 
Words which offend no-one, which are 
truthful, pleasing, and salutary are a mark 
of austerity’ in speech. Gentleness goes 
with mental austerity. Dear to the Lord, 
it repeats, is he who offends no-one and is 
by no-one offended, who hates по crea- 
ture, and is friendly and compassionate to 
all. Freedom from malice, charity, non- 
violence, and kindness to all beings make 
up the divine riches ; even those who have 
forsaken all and worship the formless 
Absolute cherish at heart the good of all 
beings. Elsewhere the Gita says that with 
sins destroyed, doubts dispelled, senses con- 
trolled, and devoting themselves to the 
welfare of all creatures, the sages attain 
freedom in Brahman. `` ес 


* 
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EQUALITY AND ONENESS 


То be religious, it has been wisely said, 
is to apprehend the ‘reality of other souls. 
Nowhere is the Gita more eloquent than 
in recommending the equality and oneness 
of all. Krsna tells us that the supreme 
yogin is one who looks on the pleasure and 
pain of all creatures as he regards them 
in himself. With heart joined by yoga and 
regarding all with an equal eye, he sees 
himself in all beings and all beings in him- 
self. The sattvika knowledge (that is, of 
the serene kind) sees the one imperishable 
entity in all creatures, undivided in the 
divided. The boon of everlasting life is 
for such only. The one who sees Krsna 
everywhere and sees all in Him is never 
lost to Him. 


. Alongside this equal regard for all is the 
curb on the ego which this Song of the 
Lord aims at. The ego is; no doubt, the 
prime mover behind the drama of history, 
the lever of the single life, the mainspring 
of civilization. То its account also goes 
the charge-sheet for the woes and travail 
that make men groan. But man allows 
less credit than is due to the natural and 
historical forces that have shaped his 
body and mind. These work in every 
particle of his being mostly without his 
knowing and in disregard of his inclina- 
tions. "The lesson of the Gita is to chasten 
and correct this excessive self-regard. The 
yogin knowing the truth thinks, ‘I do 
nothing at'all'; seeing, hearing, touching, 
smelling, tasting, walking, breathing, sleep- 
ing, speaking, ejecting and seizing, opening 
and closing the eyes, he is assured that only 
the senses are engaged in their objects. 
The body, the doer, the different senses, - 
the several functions of the vital urges, and 
the deities presiding over each, whatever 
action a man does with his body, speech, 
or mind, these five are its causes. That 
being so, the man of- obtuse mind who, 
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from a distorted understanding, looks or; 


the self alone as the agent, he realizes 
nothing. And again, all action is done 
according to the qualities of nature, but 
the man with a mind deluded- by egotism 
thinks that he is the doer. The Lord looks 
into the heart of all things and by -his 


inscrutable.power they revolve as though 


mounted on a machine. Man can do what 
he wills, but he should remember his will 
is not his own. " 


HEAVEN HERE AnD -Now 


The Gita is a constant reminder that a 
power greater than ours shapes our ends, 
rough hew them how we will. There is a 
sense just dawning in statesmen that forces 
beyond their reach are directing human 
destiny. Krsna tell us that He is seated 
in the hearts of all. From Him proceed 
memory and knowledge, and their absence 
as well. He is the origin of all, from Him 
all things evolve. The wise know this and 
worship Him with a feeling heart. He is 
all-seizing Death. He is the prosperity of 
those who are to prosper. He, himself, 
is endless Time and is the Dispenser facing 
all ways. To the perverse genius of human- 
ity, blinded by its will, Не becomes at 
times the inexorable destroyer. When- 
ever righteousness languishes and unright- 
eousness flourishes He incarnates Himself. 
From this comes the ultimate faith in a 
‘moral balance. It is more. Шап a pious 
hope, for it alone ensures the soundness of 
human ethics. If this faith is lost, it will 
mean the end of the certainty of race-survi- 
val. For it proclaims that the essence of 
being is to have certain properties. Unity, 
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truth, and goodness are attributes to be. 
deduced from its definition. 

The Gita does not in all cases reserve the 
highest good for a future beyond this life. 
Certain verses explicitly assure us that 
supreme bliss may be a present possession. 
He who is full of faith and zeal and has 
subdued his senses may obtain knowledge, 
and, having gained it, he may attain 
supreme peace. ‘Those whose minds are 
thus set have even now overcome birth. 
Brahman is immaculate and «һе same in 
all things; therefore in Brahman they 
rest. When a man sees that the manifold- 
ness of beings is centred in the One and 
all evolution is from that One alonc, he 
becomes one with Brahman. The yogin 
who is happy within, who rejoices within 
himself, and is illumined within, attains 
freedom in Brahman and himself becomes 
one with It. It is said, if heaven is not 
elsewhere and hereafter it must be here 
and now or nowhere at all. The kingdom 
of God on earth has been more than the 
waking dream of the world’s elect through 
the ages. Whether it becomes a collective 
achievement or not, there are souls to 
whom it is an immediate possession. These 
are the choicest spirits called jivanmuktia, 
the emancipated in life. Indian sages and 
saints to the present day have shown that 
holy writ, unlike abstract philosophy, may 
be lived and turned into a reality. The 
proof of religion is the man of realization. 
In our land of surprises, such a race of men 
may not yet be extinct or their succession 
cut off. And the Gita in the patterns of 
perfected — life—simple, егесі, benign, 
austere, sublime, harmonious, integrated, 
unitive—provides the perennial spring of 
their inspiration. 
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expression na-dvaitam, or without a 

second ; and the term dvaitam is deriv- 
ed from the expression dvita, or dual. These 
two terms have given us the two schools 
of thought, Advaita and Dvaita. Dvaita 
accepts two entities, matter and spirit, 
which are regarded as equally real. Who- 
ever accepts these two entities, under what- 
ever name, should be regarded as a 
Dvaitin. Among the six systems of Indian 
philosophy, the Sarhkhya and Yoga systems 
come under this category. Both accept 
Purusa, the supreme Being, and Pradhana 
or Prakrti, the primordial principle of 
matter, as equally real. Pradhana is unmani- 
fested primordial matter, and is regarded as 
the material cause of all that is manifested. 
The Naiyayikas and the Vaisesikas accept 
as real the two entities, Atman, the 
supreme Self, and paramanu, the ultimate 
atom. The Piirva-Mimarhsa school also ac- 
cepts the two entities, Atman and Prakrti. 
Among the upholders of the Uttara 
Mimamsa, there are some, notably the 
followers of Madhva, who are Dvaitins. 
In addition to Prakrti, which they regard 
as the material cause of the universe, they 
regard the Айпап from two points of view, 
as the Jivatman and the Paramatman, 
Again, there are the Visistadvaitins, who 
consider that the siiksma acit, or subtle 
matter, is the cause of the manifested world. 


T term advaita is derived from the 


Let us now turn to those who regard 
themselves as Advaitins and who came after 
Sankaracárya and Sureévarácarya. Some of 
them held that тауй or mülavidyà is the 
material cause of the universe in addition 
to Atman. Thus we see how even among 
some Advaitins the idea of the two entities 
persisted, although the name changed. 
Modern Advaitins differ from all other 
schools of thought in so far as they declare 
that тауа is not real; they hold that, if 
it were, it would be stultifed by уала. 
They also hold that the total destruction 
of mulavidya or тауа, with its effects, is 
possible only after death. Since they, too, 
say that тауа is not real, and that the 
Atman alone is real, they are also known 
as Advaitins, 


SUPERIMPOSITION 


Let us examine more closely this concept 
of miilavidya. If it can be stultified by 
knowledge, it must necessarily have been 
concocted by adhyüsa or mithyàjfiüna. 
'lhat is to say, it must have been the 
product of superimposition of the unreal 
upon the real, and vice versa. Does it not 
follow that whatever may be accepted as 
the material cause of the superimposition 
must have been already existent, and 
impossible to have been concocted by 
superimposition? Іп that case, how can 
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it be removed by knowledge? If mila- 
vidya is conceded, the Advaita, or denial 
of duality, that is established can barely be 
distinguished from the Dvaita schools 
that openly accept duality. For example, 
the Visistadvaitins accept that siiksma acit 
is the material cause of the world, and 
declare that it is dependent upon Brahman. 
The only difference between the view of 
the Visistadvaita and the type of Advaita 
just mentioned lies in the fact that the 
Visistadvaitins do not maintain the view 
that sitkyma acit will be stultified by sana. 
Moreover, according to the Brahma-Sütra 
(П. 1. 14-20) and $ankarácárya's commen- 
tary upon it, it is clear that the material 
cause is real, and the effect of it is but a 
name. Consequently, if тауа were the 
material cause, it would become real. 
In that case, would it be possible to 
stultify milavidya by knowledge, merely 
by calling it avidy@ and accepting it as 
opposed to vidya? It is obvious that this 
is not the purpose of Sankaracarya. He 
points out that the superimposition of the 
unreal upon the real and vice versa is 
алауа. It has no cause and as such it is 
natural ; it is the basis of all our vyavahdr- 
as, such as the principle of cause and effect. 

The term advaita realy implies that 
there is nothing other than the highest 
Truth, and it is that Truth that we call 
Atman or Brahman. One may ask here, 
Фо we not see the world before us?' Yes, 
it is true that we see the world, but is it 
certain that what we see is real? We see, 
for example, how a wayside rope may be 
mistaken for a snake; we also see how 
mother-of-pearl may be mistaken for 
silver. Yet it is only as long as mithyajfiana 
lasts that the snake or the silver are con- 
sidered to be real. In themselves, they are 
not real. So, too, it is with the world. Let 
us examine it, and see if it is real or not. 
‘The question is, How shall we examine it? 
We see the world by means of the mind 
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and senses, but of what are the minc and 
senses made? Тһе mind and senses are 
formed out of the essence of the food that 
we consume. Consequently, they are the 
product of the five elements. The senses, 
therefore, are not competent to declare 
that the world which is their own material 
cause is unreal We have also to keep 
in mind that the person who sees is, as it 
were, a sick soul ; for he has already identi- 
fied himself with his body and senses. 
Therefore such a person cannot bc the 
authority to see the real ‘thing’, Neither 
the person who suffers from such mistaken 
knowledge, nor the means employed by 
him, would lead to the attainment of real 
knowledge. 

It is only to a person who identifies him- 
self with his physical body and senses and 
regards them as ‘I and mine’ that the 
world seems to be real. Such is the case 
in the states of both waking and dreaming. 
On the contrary, in the state of deep sleep, 
there is no such mistaken knowledge ; no- 
one can say that he has seen the world 
while in the state of deep sleep. It [ol- 
lows that the world is seen only where there 
is this particular identification, and that in 
the absence of this identification it is not 
seen. Therefore the world, as seen, is noth- 
ing other than the concoction of this 
mistaken knowledge. The mind tends to 
seek a material cause because nowhcie is 
an effect seen without a cause. Therefore 
as soon as we see the universe, we think 
that there must be a material cause for it. 
It is this concocted material cause that is 
called тауй. Ag soon as the mistaken 
knowledge is stultified by real knowledge, 
the world is no longer perceived. Then it 
is not necessary to hunt for a material 
cause for the world. That is the reason 
why Saükarácürya says that what we call 
тауа, айдата or avyakta, or unmanifested, 
is nothing other than the concocted pri- 
mordial matter, concocted by avidya, 
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ignorance or mistaken knowledge. Thus 
itis that we come to conclude that advaita 
means 'the secondless Atman' ; and it also 
means that the Atman alone is real and 
everything other than Atman is unreal. It 
is as the result of this particular mistaken 
knowledge or adhydsa that the real Atman 
is misunderstood as the universe, and also 
as maya ox the material cause of it. Even 
though we mistake the Atman for the 
world, the Atman is not affected by it, and 
It undergoes no change or modification. 
The reason for this is that what bas been 
superimposed is incapable of altering or 
destroying the nature of objects in them- 
selves. 4” 


BRAHMAN AS CAUSE 


‚ At this stage one may ask, "In that case, 
what is the material cause of the universe?’ 
The answer is this: It is. only as long 
as we think the world to be real that we 
seek a material cause for it. Then we say 
the concocted méya is the material cause 
of it. Really Brahman is the material cause 
of it. Both Vyasa and байКатасагуа have 
said that Brahman is the material cause 
of the world. (B.S. 1-4-23). 


- We see how in every case whatever is 
accépted as a material cause must neces- 
sarily be a whole consisting of parts. It 
is an object, subject to change and destruc- 
tion.. If we accept that Brahman is the 
inaterial cause of the world, how can we 
accept the unchanging nature of Brahman? 
Our reply is that the world is the product 
of mistaken knowledge „ог adhyasa, and 
that the mistaken effect rests upon à mis- 
taken cause. It is only as long as we think 
the world to be real that we concoct a 
material cause for it. But really, it is 
nothing other than Brahman, concocted as 
Prakrti through ignorance. That is why 
- Зайкагасагуа has said that it is only 
Brahman, or Atman, Itself that is mis- 
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understood both as Pxakrti, substance, and 
as vikrti, misrepresemtation or modifica- 
tion. When the universe becomes Brahman 
Itself by real know.edge the cause of 
the universe also beccmes Brahman Itself. 
That is what takes place when mistaken 
knowledge is stultified by right knowledge, 
and when one takes one's stand upon the 
Atman, and stays as siksin, or witness. 

It is obvious that knowledge can stultify 
matter only if matter has been concocted. 
We see an instance ol it in the experience 
of a dream. On the other hand, if maya 
is the material cause 5f concoction, it can- 
not itself be concoctel. At this stage one 
may ask, ‘If Brahman is the material cause, 
will not Brahman become subject to modi- 
fication?’ Both Sankarácirya and Vyasa 
have answered tha question in the 
Brahma-Sütra (II. 1.28) and its com- 
mentary respectively. They have pointed 
out that it lies within the reach of our 
experience that we sometimes dream that 
we have become mouatains or rivers; but 
we continue to rema.n what we are, and 
we do not undergc any change. The 
mayávin, or magician, fights a mock battle ; 
the yogin may take many forms; and the 
devas may appear simultaneously in several 
places, in order to receive the offerings of 
their devotees. In the same way, the Auman 
also appears in many forms, whether mani- 
fested or not, without undergoing any 
change or modification. — Inasmuchas 
both the universe, end its cause, maya, 
are concocted by ignorance, we misunder- 
stand Him as the universe. Therefore, Не 
does not change; Не remains as He is 
even at the time of superimposition. 

If müldvidya were conceded, it would 
haunt us not only during all the three 
states, but also, in its seed form, both in 
death and in pralaya, or suspension of the 
cosmic process. It i. true that one may 
concede that it may De eliminated in the 
state of nirvikalpa samādhi, or. super- 
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consciousness ; but it would also imply that 
when one comes back to normal conscious- 
ness, mülavidyü will come back of its own 
accord ; and one would have to find out a 
reason as to why it happens. 


Tue Way To THE GOAL 


Let us now turn to the other aspect of 
the problem, the method of the realiza- 
tion of Brahman or Advaita. We find that, 
Atman or Brahman is self-established. Even 
now the Atman remains as It is. Even 
Before we can think of a knower, and of 
the means of knowledge, the Айлап 
remains ever established in Itself. We 
have only to realize that It, or He, is our 
own Self. The only obstacle to such reali- 
zation is thal we tend to identify the Atman 
with the body and the senses. The moment 
this obstacle is removed by the attainment 
of correct knowledge, the Atman stands 
self-realized. 


. In order to realize this aim, the sdstras 
(authoritative texts) have described a 
regular course of self-discipline. ‘Che first 
step in it is to give up all actions which are 
prohibited, for they lead only to the exten- 
sion of superimposition. But it is not 
enough merely to abstain from doing what 
is wrong. It is equally incumbent on one 
to perform such acts as are prescribed by 
the sastras; for it is certain that by per- 
forming such acts, one reaps the reward of 
good deeds. They may be compared to 
the money paid in making a purchase. In 
addition to these two requirements, there 
is something of a higher order; this is 
Karma-yoga. The Bhagavad-Gitü teaches 
that we should perform action in the 
spirit of Karma-yoga ; we should perform 
all the sdstra-ordained duties in a spirit 
of detachment, and dedicate- to Brahman 
not only the-fruit of actions but also -the 
actions themselves. 4 


“Го perform such actions as аге ordained 
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by the Vedas, without taking pride in 
them, and without boasting ‘I am doing 
all this’, and without seeking the reward 
of action ; this is Karma-yoga of the high- 
est order. Such activities are exempt 
from all karma dosas, blemishes of work. 
When such actions are dedicated to Brahin- 
an, we attain purity of mind. At Шс 
same time we eliminate all the impurities 
of the mind such as craving and anger. It 
therefore follows that when we dedicate 
our activities to Brahman, without attach- 
ment to action and its fruits (harma-sanga, 
bhala-saiga) and the sense of egoism (kart)- 
saga) our minds become perfectly freed 
from АП taints. We see an instance of such 
activity in the life of Sri Rama. When the 
arrangements for his coronation were in 
full swing, Rama was informed аП of а 
sudden that he would have to go to the 
forest for a period of fourteen years, But 
he was not in the least perturbed by it. 


Не had not coveted the pleasure of king- 


ship; and was not afraid of the pains of 
forest life. ' He was neither glad about the 
one, nor sorry about the other. In shout, 
he did not covet the fruits of action We 
see here an outstanding example of what 
the Сїй teaches us, 'samatvam yoga 
ucyate—that is called yoga in which this 
equanimity is present'. It is only such a 
person who can think of God, and dedicate 
all his actions to God. ` 

We have thus far considered only physi- 
cal actions. Let us now turn to those 
which are subtler, such as vocal and mental 
actions. In all physical actions, the mind 
plays a subordinate part. At higher levels, 
we restore the mind to its proper place of 
importance. The mind always tends to 
think of something or the other ; if at any 
ише the mind does not think, it means 
that it hàs ceased to function. It is not 
our aim to make the mind non-existent ; 
eur aim is to make the mind not to think 
of the non-Self, that i$ to say, to turn it 
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away from the objects of sense-perception. 
'The only way in which we may achieve this 
is by diverting the mind from external 
objects, and by making it think of Him, 
and Him alone. One who does this will 
certainly attain a higher spiritual position 
and will be able to proceed further on the 
path of enquiry. In this way, one will 
attain the knowledge of Brahman, it may 
be either here or hereafter, and ultimately 
be one with the highest Reality. 

That is the reason why all the leaders of 
religion, both in the East and in the West, 
enjoin that we should meditate upon God. 
We should think of God, and of God alone ; 
we should not deviate from the thought of 
God to the thought of the world. There 
18 one great difference between meditation 
as enjoined by байКатасагуа and as it is 
enjoined by others. Otber schools regard 
God as the object of meditation. To that 


extent we stay outside God, although God | 


is regarded as all-pervading. God cannot 
be regarded ав all-pervading as long as 
there is even the minutest particle that is 
outside God. The Advaitin therefore 
maintains that one should meditate upon 
God and, at the same time, by means of 
bhavana, or meditation, become one with 
God. Such is the nature of bhavana- 
sākşätkāra, seeing by meditation. We see 
such bhavana-süksütküára in the case of 
Sri Ramakrishna, who was able to see at 
once both the nitya, eternal, and the Ula, 
the play of the Lord. 

The Upanisads therefore recommend 
various types of upüsanüs. Let us take, for 
instance, one such wpüsgnà, the dahara- 
ирӣѕапа as enjoined by the Candogya- 
Upanisad. It teaches us to meditate upon 
all pervading Brahman who is called Akasa. 
Sri Ramakrishna used to ask his disciples 
to meditate upon Rama in their hearts. As 
for himself, even the sound Ra- was enough 
to plunge him into deep samadhi, the cul- 
_ mination of all upasana. : 
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We thus see that it is only when the 
mind becomes pure tha: we become capable 
of enquiring into the rature of the highest 
Reality. By means of srzvana, hearing from 
the teacher, manana, reasoning, and nidi- 
dhyüsana, reflection, we get the real knowl- 
edge of Brahman and, sublating the identi-- 
fication of the Atman with the body, come 
to realize that the Аспап is inherent in 
ourselves. It is in thi. way that we come 
to realize the Atman ағ pure consciousness, 
without a second, hidden in the hearts’ of 
all, and all-pervading. What was till now 
misunderstood as ‘all’ is now understood 
as ‘all-pervading’, and zs the inmost essence 
of all, irrespective of zxternal differences. 
In this way we come to realize that the 
Atman is not affected Еу any kind of super- 
imposition, and that It is devoid of all 
qualities and of all aczions. To realize it 
as one's own Atman is advaita siddhi, estab- 
lishing oneself in non-iual experience. It 
was this kind of realization that was taught 
by Yama to Naciketas, and by Šrī Krsna to 
Arjuna. Through this realization we come 
to know that the. Апал is above all merits, 
dharma, and demerits, adharma. It is by 
the renunciation of Il Rartrtva, egoism, 
that we come to identify ourselves with 
that supreme Reality. - 


Even at the time of xnowing ourselves as 
the Jiva, we are Brahman. We are like the 
prince in the story who was brought up by 
a shepherd ; he thougkt he was but a shep- 
herd, until he came to realize his true line- 
age as a prince. The moment we realize 
that we are the secondkess Brahman, we are 
Brahman. 


May we realize the Atman by the grace 
of the Lord and make ourselves blessed. 
May we realize the import of the Srutis 
(scriptures) which say that even now we are 
Brahman. That is wky the Srutis employ 
the present tense in the mahavakya, or 
maxim, Tat-tvam-asi, hou art That. 
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ours is an age of debunking. A little over 

thirty years ago some young philosophers 
started out by trying to debunk the queen 
of philosophical disciplines—metaphysics. 
The subtitle of one of the first books 
written in this strain was “The Permanent 
Impossibility of Metaphysics', the author 
having just graduated from the University 
of Oxford. Metaphysics, he contended, was 
nonsense. Some years later, when he be- 
came a professor and realized that it was 
bad propaganda for him to say that phil- 
osophers talked nonsense, he retracted. 
When people argued, that his book was it- 
self metaphysical, he countered this by say- 
ing that there was a difference. What he 
and his school wrote was important non- 
sense, what others wrote was complete non- 
sense. Logic, I suppose, being rather diffi- 
cult, especially for philosophers, was 
largely left alone, though one of the leaders 
of this movement described it as a subject 
in which one said the same thing, that is, 
nothing, in hundreds of different ways. 

Then these philosophers, the logical posi- 
tivists, or linguistic analysts as they are now 
called, started interesting themselves in 
moral philosophy. They concluded that 
there was no such thing as moral philoso- 
phy. То call something good was just a 
form of propaganda designed to persuade 
other people to accept one's behaviour pat- 
terns. More recently, these philosophers 
have started to attack aesthetics. An article 


ІР philosophy, if not in other spheres, 


in Mind last year was entitled ‘Does Tradi- 
tional Aesthetics Rest on a Mistake?' А 
few years ago there appeared a book, Aes- 
thetics and Language, containing contribu- 
tions from several authors. It challenged 
the very existence of aesthetics. While I 
have to confess to a certain weakness for 
these debunking philosophers, what I pro- 
pose to do this evening is to attempt some 
debunking of the debunkers. At the same 
time, I propose to accept some of their 
debunking of earlier philosophers. In this 
way I hope to get the best of both worlds. 

The first question which we have to ask 
ourselves is What is traditional aesthctics? 
Kennick, the author of the article in Mind 
to which I referred, tells us that aesthetics 
is that branch of philosophy which has 
tried to answer such questions as What is 
art? What is beauty? and so on. He goes 
on to tell us that the way to answer these 
questions concerning traditional aesthetics 
has always been to provide a definition of 
beauty or a definition of art He quotes 
the well-known American author De Witt 
Parker as saying that what aesthetics sets 
out to find is seme characteristic or group 
of characteristics common and peculiar to 
all works of art. In short, there is a belief 
that there is something common to all 
genuine works of art, whether thev be a 
painting by Jamini Roy, a symphony by 
Beethoven, a philosophical poem by Eliot, 
or a bamboo mug with a design burnt into 
it, such as the Nagas use for drinking rice 
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beer. The problem besetting aesthetics, 
so these writers say, has been to find this 
common and peculiar quality. Once found, 
it can be used as a yardstick. We can then 
say that such and such a work has this 
qüality, it is a genuine piece of art, and 
that another work, which шау be'super- 
ficially very attractive, is not a genuine 
work of art because on more careful 
scrutiny we find that it does not possess 
this quality. Both De Witt Parker, who is 
à supporter of traditional aesthetics, and 
.Kennick, who thinks it is impossible, agree 
оп this description of traditional aesthetics. 
-As I shall have something more to say 
about Kennick's criticism, I might tell you 
that his general thesis is that aesthetics is 
impossible because there is no such com- 
3non' and peculiar characteristic in all 
works of art. His contention is that there 
cannot be a definition of art. 


I shall come to Kennick's arguments 
later, but first I want to ask, Is his a true 
description of traditional aesthetics? Ог 
is he just putting up men of straw so that 
he might have a convenient target to knock 
down? 


Tue History ОЕ AESTHETICS 


This question about traditional aesthet- 
ics is surely a factual question and the 
only way to answer it is to turn to the 
history of aesthetics and find out what it 
was that philosophers tried to do. Inci- 
dentally, the name aesthetics first came 
into use in the eighteenth century, but 
long before that philosophers had inter- 
ested themselves in questions about the 
different arts. Let us then take a brief 
look at the history of aesthetics. What did 
Plato do? The point I want to emphasize 
is that Plato did not ask himself the type 
.of question which is being attributed to 
him by such persons as Kennick and De 
Witt Parker. In his Republic, for instance, 
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Plato refers to poetry and music first in 
the third book, when he is discussing the 
education of the guardians of the State. 
Shall we, he enquires, permit our young 
guardians to read Homer? The answer, 
as you know, is that Plato finds that in the 
great epics the gods bave been shown to 
be deceitful and corrupt. If the gods сап 
do such things, surely it cannot be sinful 
for man to act in the same way. And so 
Plato says that poetry, which may have a 
bad influence on the young, should be 
excluded from their education. Не says 
the same about music too ; he.adds, how- 
ever, that music, because it is based on 
harmony, would help to create harmony in 
the souls of young men, that if they learnt 
to appreciate music they would be saved 
from brutishnes. But music would lead 
to effeminacy and other evils. So Plato 
permitted the use of only certain forms of 
‘music. Plato is concerned here with 
specific questions relating to poetry and he 
refers very briefly to music. He is not try- 
ing to find any definition of art itself. 

- It would be fair, however, to refer also to 
Plato's discussion in the tenth book of 
Republic, which source is heavily drawn 
on by those who like to write books on 
Plato's theory of art. There is a common 
belief that Plato propounded the theory 
that all art is imitation ; imitation is bad, 
therefore, all art is bad. But the fact is that 
Plato talks only of poetry in this part of 
Republic and makes a passing reference to 
painting. For Plato, the real world is a 
world of forms or ideas, the physical world 
is an imperfect copy of this ideal world. 
The poet, like the painter, copies objects 
in the physical world. So what he creates 
is a copy of a copy, and hence the poet and 
the painter have but a superficial under- 
standing of reality. Іп this respect the 


-poet suffers in comparison with the philos- 


opher. But what Plato says here must be 
qualified by what he tells us in that wonder- 
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ful diálogue, Phaedrus. ‘There he says 


that, when ‘inspired by divine madness, 


such as the madness of love, the poet or 
the orator can get a glimpse of ideal reality. 
In fact, no piece of writing can be consid- 
ered good unless it is true. If you are 
speaking of love, which is the main theme 
of this dialogue, you must have the penetra- 
tion and clarity of thought to get at the 
real nature of love. Further, Plato empha- 
sizes, you must be able to view your subject 
as a whole and to show the correct inter- 
connection of its parts. 


When we turn to Aristotle we find two 
treatises which deal with questions of 
aesthetics. ‘There is the ' well-known 
Poetics and the lesser known but longer 
work devoted to rhetoric. In -Poetics 
Aristotle says he intends to speak ‘not only 
of poetry in general but also of its species 
and their respective capacities; of the 
structure of the plot required for a good 
poem; of the number and nature of its 
parts; and of related matters’. As we all 
know, the longest section of Poetics is 
devoted to tragedy. It is Aristotle’s theory 
of tragedy which has had such an enormous 
influence on the history of literary criticism. 
Rhetoric lays down general principles 
about the means which should be adopted 
to persuade an audience to accept the 
desired point of view in any given case. 
In an age such as ours, when the spoken 
word has again become as important as it 
was to the Greeks, in broadcasting and in 
the assembly chamber, there should be a 
renewed interest in Aristotle’s. treatise. 


- Be that as it may, the point which I am 
trying to emphasize’ in this very brief 
survey of the Greek beginnings of aes- 
thetics, is that neither, Plato nor’ Aristotle 
tried to lay down a definition of art. They 
were not out to find characteristics’ comi- 
mon or peculiar to forms of art. Their 
chief interest was in poetry and' rhetoric 


.with the problem of knowledge. 
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апа they asked Specie questions about 
these arts. 


KANT AND HEGEL ON ART 


Let us now turn to two of the greatest 
names in modern philosophy, Kant and 
Hegel, and see what they have to say about 
art. Tbe aesthetic theories of these philos- 
ophers are bound up with their views 
about the nature of reality in general and 
cannot be understood except in this 
context. I shall therefore have to say some- 
thing about their metaphysical doctrines 
in order’ to ‘explain ‘their aesthetic 
doctrines. 
` In Critique of Pure Reason, Kant deals 
Critique 
of Practical Reason is devoted to morals. 
Critique of Judgement, which is concerned 
with aesthetics, assumes the more funda- 
mental conclusions reached in the other 
two critiques. In the first he showed that 
nature must exhibit order in certain funda- 
mental respects—for instance, whatever is 
known must be in space and time, there 
must be causal necessity, quantity, quality, 
and so on. This was all very well as a 
framework, but Kant realized thar {ог 
knowledge considerably more than that was 
necessary. In nature there are particular 
causal laws or uniformities which the 
different sciences investigate. What are 
the conditions necessary or what has to be 
assured if these uniformities are to be 
possible? Kant's answer is that we must 
assume that nature is a purposive system, 
a unified whole in which every part is 
determined by (Ме idea or principle of the 
whole.- In short, we must regard ‘nature 
as a work of art. And from there, it is ап 
easy step to begin ап enquiry into the 
nature of beautiful.and aesthetic judge- 
ments, which Kant describes as judgements 
of taste. : 


‘What are the main points of Капе 
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aesthetic theory: Kant considers artistic 
creation as a form of purposive activity. 
Pleasure and pain are associated with the 
success or failure in the objectives we try 
to reach in such activity ; but the creation 
of beauty has no end beyond itself. Never- 
theless, we take delight in it. The artist 
does not know what he is doing and 
cannot explain why he is sometimes 
successful in creating a genuine work of 
art, and why he is sometimes not successful. 
Kant contends that we can ascribe beauty 
both to nature and to works of art. 


When we make an aesthetic judgement, 
when we say something is beautiful, we 
do not, according to Kant, ascribe a 
quality to an object: we indicate that we 
take a delight in the object. Kant contends 
that the aesthetic judgement is not purely 
subjective. It is meaningless to say, “This 
picture is beautiful to me’; yet it.is not 
absurd to say, “This picture pleases me’. 
Controversy has always surrounded this 
aspect of Kant's doctrine. It has been 
variously interpreted in accordance with 
various predilections. A very interesting 
incidental point which Kant makes is that 
beauty has meaning only for human beings, 
and for them, too, only in so far as they 
are not merely rational, but rational and 
irrational at the same time. If man were 
purely rational he would be content with 
reason. It is because he is also irrational 
that he has need of beauty. 


When we turn to Hegel, we find that, 
much more rigorously than Kant, he has a 
theory of reality which he applies to 
aesthetics. The supreme reality, Hegel 
feels, is spiritual being or the absolute 
idea, a perfectly harmonious whole, in 
which each part has meaning or signif- 
icance only in so far as it can represent 
the Absolute. The idea of development 
is an essential part of Hegel’s theory. In 
different spheres of thought, we start with 
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a very vague or, as Hegel says, an abstract, 
idea of the Absolute. These ideas correct 
themselves through a process of negation 
which is called dialectics. ‘The later 
stages of dialectics represent a truer concep- 
tion or realization of the Absolute. Hegel 
considers that art is a sensuous representa- 
tion of the Absolute. It is a lower activity 
than philosophy or religion, for these disci- 
plines can more adequately comprehend 
the Absolute. In short, art is an attempt 
to represent God or Reality in tangible 
Íorm, and the more truly we can achieve 
this repxesentation the higher the artistic 
achievement. 


Tor Hegel the basic triad comprises 
symbolic art, classical art, and romantic 
art. In the early phases of history or 
prehistory, when man's ideas were crude, 
he started by carving images on stone or 
wood. These are the beginnings of art; 
they have merit only as symbols. Later, 
we have the flowering of sculpture ; here 
the idea of form comes into its own. But 
the absolute idea, which is, after all, spirit, 
cannot be contained in human or other 
shape. It must burst through these shack- 
les. And so we come to romantic art, 
which is represented in music and poetry. 
Music and poetry have greater and wider 
significance than sculpture, but from the 
point of view of form they are inferior to 
sculpture. 


This brief and rather selective glance at 
the history of aesthetics has made it clear 
that there are at least two different types 
of enquiry being undertaken. The first 
type, which is illustrated by Plato and 
Aristotle, is an enquiry into the nature of 
specific arts; both of them are mainly 
interested in poetry. But Kant and Hegel 
are great system-makers; their aesthetic 
theories are an effort to xound off their 
philosophic systems. It is these philoso- 
phers who аге responsible- for general 
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theories about art and beauty. So we see 
that when modern philosophers say that 
traditional, aesthetics is concerned with 
finding a definition which will apply to all 
the arts, they are making a statement which 
is only partly true. Not all aesthetics 
can be described in this way, though it is 
true that, under the influence of Hegel, 
many philosophers in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries have attempted to give 
us a definition applicable to all the arts. 


SEEKING A DEFINITION OF Акт 


Тһе question arises, What is wrong with 
this attempt to find a definition of art? 
It is partly dissatisfaction with the defini- 
tions that have so far been found. Kennick 
says that we can perfectly well recognize 
works of art when we see or hear them. On 
the other hand, the so-called definitions of 
philosophers only create a mystery where 
there is none. For instance, if you send a 
reasonably intelligent man into the Salar 
Jung museum in Hyderabad and ask him 
to separate the works of art from the junk, 
he will be able to do so with fair success. 
On the other hand, suppose you give him 
instead a definition of art, saying, 'Please 
bring out every work which exhibits signif- 
icant form'. Or suppose you say, 'If you 
are a follower of Croce, please separate 
from the rest every work which is a genuine 
expression’. In what way would this help 
your friend?’ Kennick and his school of 
philosophers tend to think that those 
definitions would not help at all. The 
friend who entered the'Salar Jung museum 
on such an assignment would in fact be 
so confused by the definition that it would 
be almost impossible for him to distinguish 
genuine works of art from the rest. 
- Kennick and his school would argue that 
their dissatisfaction with aesthetics has not 
been brought about just because philos- 
ophers in the past have not succeeded in 
finding a definition of art. Their conten- 
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tion seems to be that this search for a 
definition of art involves some sort of an 
absurdity. Kennick expresses this when 
he says that philosophers are looking for 
something which is not there—like the 
equator. Of course, looking for the equator 
does not seem to me to be absurd, provided 
you know what you are looking for and 
in what shape you expect to find it. If 
you remember the school text-books you 
will know that the equator is described as 
an imaginary line circling the earth’s sur- 
face. So, if you are making your first sca 
voyage from Japan to Australia and, rather 
excited at the thought of crossing the 
equator, you closely follow the ship’s bear- 
ings, you are not doing anything to make 
you suitable for a lunatic asylum. Or again, 
if a school-teacher, indicating a globe says 
to some unfortunate schoolboy, ‘Find the 
equator’, no-one would think he was ask- 
ing an absurd question. 

I therefore feel that if asking for a defi- 
nition of art is like asking someone to find 
the equator, it is not an absurd request. 
As far as I can make out, at least, there is 
no logical contradiction involved in asking 
for a definition of art. But it might never- 
theless be absurd from an empirical point 
of view to ask such a question. For in- 
stance, it will be so if I know in advance 
that there are no characteristics which are 
both common and peculiar to all works of 
art. How can I come by such information? 
I think there are two ways in which one 
could claim such knowledge. 

Firstly, it will be possible if I know an 
empirical fact abqut a work of art or works 
of art which would exclude the possibility 
of a definition of art. For instance, I could 
say it is absurd to look fór Mr. X on the 
verandah, for I could argue like this: 
Mr. Х із now in this room ; one person 
cannot be in two places at the same time ; 
therefore Mr. X'cannot now be on the 
verandah. П is absurd for you to look 
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for Mr. X. on the verandah. So the 
question is, Do we have some empiri- 
cal.knowledge about a work of art which 
will exclude the possibility of а defini- 
tion of art? It has been argued that each 
work of art is unique and individual. 
That is the essence of it. If you. seek to 
explain. the value of any work of art in 
terms: of. general principles then you are 
destroying that value. As Stuart Hamp- 
shire puts it, you need recipes or guiding 
principles where you need repetition. To 
copy a right action is to act rightly; but a 
copy of a work of art is neither necessarily 
nor generally a work of art. .In short, to 
move from the particular to the general is, 
in aesthetics, a step in the wrong direction. 
It seems to me that Stuart Hampshire 
and his friends are, in fact, proving the very 
opposite of what they set out to do. For, 
without much ado, they have themselves 
given a farreaching generalization about 
works of art. While contending that works 
ОҒ art have nothing in common, Stuart 
Hampshire declared that genuine works of 
art have a very important feature in 
common-—they are individual and unique. 
He also said that a work of art is something 
wlich is created not as an answer to a 
problem nor to serve some practical end, 
but, as it were, gratuitously. This is one 
reason he gives in favour of the ‘view that 
you cannot have common standards in 
evaluating works of art. I shall have some- 
thing more to say about this shortly. For 
the time being, I merely emphasize that 
Stuart Hampshire says that a work of art 
is unique, is not an answer to a problem, 
and is gratuitous, a sort of luxury divorced 
from all practical ends. 
' My comment is this: that these are im- 
portant criteria which сап. help us to dis- 
tinguish works of art from other objects, 
though.Stuart Hampshire wants to deny 
traditional philosophers just such distin- 
guishing characters, Moreover, his general- 
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izations are not so -evolutionary as he 
would have us believe. What he is saying 
sounds very much like the play theory of 
art, a thoroughly resoectable and tradi- ' 
tional type of aesthetic theory which is 
associated with the rame of the famous 
German тап of letters, Friedrich Schiller, 
whose 200th birth arniversary was, cele- 
brated recently. So we conclude that there 
is no empirical fact bout a work of art 
which would exclude -he possibility of our 
being able to arrive at a definition of works 
of art. 

- Secondly, it may be argued that we have 
examined all works of art and have 
separated and named through analysis 
their -constitutive elements or qualities. 
We find that those cualities or elements 
which are common to all works of art are 
also found to qualify other things which 
are not art objects. Some art objects have 
qualities which are p2culiar to them, but 
these are not shared by even one object 
which is a work of act. This is the type 
of argument which would have to be pro- 
duced, and you can ree that it would be 
very difficult indeed t5 ensure the validity 
of these premises. This would not be all, 
however. There is one other premise 
which would be essen-ial to the argument. 
You would have to be in a position to say 
about each art object separately that A, 
B, C, are the consitutive elements or 
qualities of the objsct—and that there 
are no other elements. This last asser- 
Поп is crucial becaase if you did not 
know that each analysis of every art object 
was a complete analrsis you could never 
be sure that further analysis would not 
reveal the common aad peculiar qualities 
which the traditional aesthetic philosopher 
is in search of. I do not think I need зау 
more to show that ve have little or no 
empirical grounds to contend that philoso- 
phers who set out to search for an analysis 
of art are doing something absurd, 
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Evatuation Is POSSIBLE 


Thus I do not agree with Kennick and 
Hampshire's contention that to search for 
a definition of art, or for criteria which will 
distinguish works of art from other things, 
is an absurd or impossible quest. On the 
other hand, I do tend to agree with them 
in that little purpose. is served by specula- 
tive aesthetic principles, such as those held 
out by Hegel. The theory that art is ‘the 
idea’ clothed in sensuous form is some- 
thing which may hold: some appeal for the 
imagination, but it in no way enlightens 
the intellect. In place of the broadest of 
generalizations, I suggest that. aesthetics 
would do better to start by exploring the 
more simple ones. Тһе idea of form, for 
instance, seems to. be соттоп. ќо all the 
arts; but it seems to me to need. careful 
definition. In mathematics апа logic we 
have a similar notion, that of order. Are 
ihese two notions, form and order, really 
identical and, if not, then in what way 
is form differentiated from the notion of 
order? Again, we speak frequently of 
aesthetic qualities, such as the rythm of a 
painting or the texture of music. What are 
we talking about when we make these state- 
ments? Aesthetics would be less of a jungle 
than it is, if we took the.trouble to define 
our terms. f 


A crucial dividing line between the 
arts, I feel, is that which’ lies between 
those which make use of language, that 
is, between literature, and the other arts. 
By language I mean conventional language, 


not language in the sense in which some 


philosophers hàve described all art as Jan- 
guage. For in literature, and wherever 
language comes in, the artist makes asser- 
tions either direct or implied. If this is so 
we are bound to enquire ‘whether’ these 
assertions are trivial or significant, true or 
false. A decision on these points is bound 
to affect our evaluation of such works of 
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art. On the other hand, in arts such as 
painting and music, the question of truth 
is irrelevant ; it simply does not arise. I 
feel that a critical aesthetics, such 2s I am 
advocating, must follow up detailed lines 
of comparison and differentiation in the 
allied arts—rather as Aristotle did in his 
Poetics. When such data have been col- 
lected there will be some basis to venture 
on the broader generalizations so dear to 
the philosophical temperament. 

There is, however, one importan: point 
on which I must be careful to dissociate 
myself in part from Kennick, Stuart Hamp- 
shire, and others of their school. These 
philosophers believe that there cannot be 
any evaluation in aesthetics or, at any ratc, 
any fixed criteria for evaluating works of 
art. They contend that works of art are 
praiseworthy or blameworthy for different 
reasons, and reasons that are not always 
the same. The merits of Keats and Shelley 
are not those of Shakespeare and Donne. 
Moreover, why should Shakespeare and 
Sophocles be measured by the same rod? 
Realism, they admit, is not always a virtue, 
but sometimes it is. So there are no fixed 
criteria for evaluation. This is one point. 
The second is that whatever criteria exist 
is a matter of convention. Judging pic- 
tures, as one of these writers has said, is 
rather like judging a dog show. The Kennel 
Club lays down certain criteria for dogs of 
different breeds, and the judges merely 
apply them. If your cocker spaniel’s tail 
was not properly docked when he was a 
pup, the judges will not consider him for 
a prize, and if, as a pup, you mistook your 
black Labrador for a cocker and cut his 
tail, the judges will be equally ruthless. 
No amount of argument will affect the 
judges. Similarly with painting, except 
that the art critics have no set of points 
written down. 

Let me now admit one respect in which 
І am somewhat in agreement with these 
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writers. As I said, in literature the ques- 
tion of truth cannot be ignored, but in 
other arts it is irrelevant. То this extent 
I agree that there may be criteria for eval- 
uation which apply to some arts but not 
to others. Scales of evaluation would apply 
in similar arts or in associated groups of 
arts. There may not be much point in try- 
ing to compare works of art which are 
evaluated in different scales. Nevertheless, 
even here one could say that Epstein was 
a greater artist than Auden, meaning there- 
by that he ranked higher as a sculptor than 
Auden as a poet, for, to revert to the dog 
show analogy, there is a prize offered for 
the best specimen in the show, regardless 
of the breed. 

Be that as it шау, differences on funda- 
mental points remain. Primarily, these 
philosophers contend that evaluation, or 
appraisal as they prefer to call it, is not a 
function of aesthetics. ‘They proffer two 
arguments to support their contention. 
First, they say that if a certain common 
purpose is to be achieved you can compare 
and grade the different means towards 
achieving that end. For instance, if the 
object is to saw a piece of wood, then you 
can say that a certain type of saw, say, an 
electrical saw, is better than an ordinary 
one. It works faster, saws more evenly, and 
so on. You can say one saw is better than 
the other, or one saw is good and the other 
bad. But they contend that a work of art 
is not intended to achieve any practical 
end. Secondly, they argue that the whole 
idea of appraisal is derived from ethics, 
But in ethics there is a verysurgent problem 
to grapple with. In life we are always 
being presented with alternatives. You 
have to choose one or the other course of 
action. Ethical principles are required to 
help you make a choice. If you choose 
without reasons then you act irrationally. 
In aesthetics, on the other hand, there is 
no problem. You do not have to make 
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any choice and need no principles to guide 
you. 

I do not propose to go into great detail 
in answering these points because it would 
take us deep into the whole question of 
the nature of value. I merely want to give 
you some indication of what I believe is 
wrong with the arguments of these philos- 
ophers. The analogies they have given 
would apply only in respect of those things 
which have what have been termed instru- 
mental value, as a saw is a means to an 
end. It has also been suggested that ethical 
principles are designed to help you choose 
between alternative courses of action. An 
action is here looked at as a means to 
an end. Hampshire says that if you make 
your choice in a haphazard way you act 
irrationally. But this is where we come 
to the heart of the matter. Why should 
we be rational? Hampshire does .not 
answer this question. I suggest that 
the only answer would be to say that 
to be reasonable is good, or is a value. 

When we say this we have passed from 
the sphere of instrumental value to that of 
intrinsic value, to what is good or worth 
while in itself. In the same way knowl- 
edge, love, and the enjoyment of beauty are 
good and valuable in themselves. So, when 
I look at two paintings, neither of which 
I can possess, and even if it serves no’ prac- 
tical purpose for me to prefer one of them, 
I believe it possible and important to 
decide on their respective aesthetic qualities 
and merit. In this way I shall attain knowl- 
edge and enjoyment of what is really 
beautiful. 

The main points which I have tried to 
place before you are as follows: First, that 
the history of aesthetics shows that while 
the earlier philosophers dealt with ques- 
tions relating to particular arts, the later 
philosophers tried to provide a definition 
of art and to fit their aesthetics into a 
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INSIIIUTE NEWS 


HE Institute closed for the Puja 
vacation on 8 October and will 


reopen on 9 November. 
* 


* * 


The Library and Reading Room re- 
opened after the Puja vacation on 23 
October. Between that date and tbe end 
of the month 66 volumes were added to the 
accession list, of which 34 were gifts. 217 
books were classified апа catalogued, while 
216 were lent and 16 issued for reference. 
In the Reading Room during this period 
there was an average daily attendance of 
80 readers. 

* * * 

During October the number of students 
on the rolls of the Day Students Home 
rose to 750. More books were added to the 
textbook library, bringing the total 
catalogued to 2,865. "The Day Students' 
Home is situated on the second floor of 
the Humanities Section of the new build- 
ing. The boys sit for study in a large airy 
hall, the walls of which are lined with the 
text-book library, creating a studious 
atmosphere. The Warden and two tutors 


are present to assist the boys. 
* 


On 31 October His Excellency the Right 
Hon. Malcolm MacDonald, High Commis- 
sioner for the United Kingdom in India, 


visited the Institute’s new building. He 


was accompanied by Major-General 
W. H. A. Bishop, C.B., O.B.E., Deputy 
High Commissioner for the United 


Kingdom, and Mr. Peter Storrs. The 
visitors were received by the Secretary of 
the Institute and some of the members of 
the Institute's Managing Committee, who 
conducted them round the building. Visit- 
ing first the Library and Reading Room, 
the visitors observed all the arrangements 
made to ensure comfortable reading in 
quiet surroundings, and, in the periodicals 
section, the special display boards for 
journals, which lift up to reveal the back 
numbers of the journals stored behind. 
Passing on to the Auditorium Section, the 
visitors saw the auditorium under con- 
struction. It is planned to seat 1,000 and 
will be air conditioned. Тһе auditorium 
will be used for public lectures, con- 
ferences, symposia, East-West cultural con- 
ferences, and for the showing of suitable 
films. On the first floor of this section 
the visitors saw some of the rooms, 
finished, but not yet equipped, which will 
be used for lectures, seminars, and recep- 
tions, and for the use of professors. In this 
section also the Institute will have a 
museum and art gallery and an exhibition 
hall. The visitors also saw the Inter- 
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general theory of reality. Secondly, that 
while I do not agree with the linguistic 
analysts who say that to seek for a defini- 
tion of art is an absurdity, I agree that it 
would be more worth while to raise ques- 
tions about particular or related arts and 
to analyze certain basic conceptions which 
apply to all the arts. In this respect I sug- 
gest a return to the earlier tradition of the 
Greek philosophers. Finally, I have sug- 
gested that evaluation is both possible and 
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essential for aesthetics, and that the reasons 
given by the analysts against such a pro- 
gramme are unconvincing. 

Is aesthetics possible? "This might seem 
like other questions of philosophy—rathcr 
academic. And you might feel, with our 
debunking friends, that it is not a question 
you need to answer. I do not know to 
what extent I have convinced you that this 
question is worth raising and worth answer- 
ing correctly. 
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national Scholars’ Residence, a wing con- 
taining 36 double rooms, each with 
attached bath, which will accommodate 
scholars coming to study under the guid- 
ance of the Institute. Going from this 
wing by the main stairs to the second floor 
of the Humanities Section, the visitors saw 
some of the rooms which will be devoted 
to the school to be conducted by the Insti- 
tute, in which special courses will be 
designed to promote mutual knowledge, 
understanding, and appreciation between 
India and other countries. In this school 
the cultura] heritage of mankind-as-a-whole 
will be studied as a background to the 
individual cultures of the different coun- 
tries of the world. This will enable indi- 
vidual cultural values to be viewed in 
proper perspective and will provide 
channels for their mutual appreciation. 
This study, which will also co-ordinate 
with the work of uNEsco in this field, 
will provide a basis for the advancement 
of international understanding and со- 
operation and peaceful co-existence among 
the nations of the world. 


INSTITUTE NEWS 


Passing once more into the Auditorium 
Section the visitors were taken to the third 
floor hall, which wil be set apart for 
devotional music, and, on the fourth floor, 
to the universal meditation hall, the inte- 
rior decoration of wich had yet to be 
planned. Descending once more to the 
second floor, the visito:s were taken to the 
Day Students’ Home where they saw boys 
at work in the study hall, and were also 
shown the kitchen ard canteen, and the 
shower room.  Desceading to the first 
floor, the party passed into the adjacent 
block, the International Guest House, 
comprising 20 doub:e rooms. In the 
dining room of the Cuest House, on the 
ground floor, the zuests were given 
light refreshments before their departure. 
Mr. MacDonald and the other visitors 
expressed their great pleasure at all they 
had seen in the Insticute's new building. 
The building presented a happy blending 
of eastern and western architecture, and 
the work which wouli be carried out in 
this building was of zreat significance to 
the modern world. 
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INTRODUCTION 
Dr. SARVEPALLI RADHAKRISHNAN 
Vice-President of India 


THE CULTURAL HERITAGE OF INDIA, first published in three volumes in 
1937, is now being reissued in an improved and enlarged form in a series of 
independent volumes. 


THE PRESENT volume, devoted to the early phases, reveals, first, the pre- 
historic glimmerings of Indian culture as found in the Indus valley civilization. 
This 18 followed by an account of the Vedic civilization which laid the spiritual 
foundations of Indian culture. Lastly, the Jaina and Buddhist movements are 
described telling the story of how they spread spiritual wealth among all classes 
and how Buddhism carried the message of Indian culture abroad. Jainism 
made its influence felt in India from the sixth century onwards, producing a 
galaxy of scholars who made substantial contributions to Indian thought. 
Buddhism, although it disappeared from India, left an indelible mark on the 
nation's cultural heritage, particularly through language and literature, logic and 
philosophy, and moral values. For over 1,500 years Buddhism has made manifold 
contributions to human culture. 


DIFFERENT PEOPLES came into Índia from prehistoric times right down to 
recent centuries (which brought to the shores of India the modern European 
peoples) and have co-operated in building up a great culture which does not 
seek to exclude anything, but is all-inclusive, and does not take up an attitude 
which would deny to any people its right of self-expression. As a matter of 
fact the great culture of India is basically a svnthesis—a synthesis of not only 
blood and race, but also of speech and of ways of thinking. 


THUS IT wil be seen in the story of these early phases that here were laid 
the foundations of two great Indian ideals, the synthesis of cultures and the 
spiritual regeneration of man. It is on these foundations that the future structure 
of India's culture was raised. 
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HINDUISM —ITS UNIVERSAL APPEAL 


Karmas Nao, M.A., D.Litt. (Paris) 


Dr. Kalidas Nag, a former lecturer in ancient Indian History 
and Culture at the Calcutta. University, ts a well-known 
scholar of wide-ranging interests. He has made many a cul- 
tural tour of other countries and is the author of a number 


of books. 


This is the text of a lecture he delivered at the 


Institute in December 1958. 


HE incomparable Himalayas are the 
T source of many big rivers ; similarly 
Hinduism, the major religion of India, 
is the cradle of many cults and myths, reli- 
gions and philosophies, variously named and 
defined in different ages. Conservatives and 
progressives, reformers and rebels -appeared 
from epoch to epoch. Jainism and Bud- 
dhism, Vaisnavism and Saivism, and many 
other creeds and doctrines functioned now 
within and now without the fold of Hindu- 
ism, which, however, remained the primary 
historical source of many spiritual currents, 
all rushing into the ocean of Eternity where 
all diversities merge in a supreme Unity 
(ЕКат Sat). 
The term ‘ Hinduism’ is a relatively recent 
expression coined by our western neighbours 
to describe the complex culture and the main 


religion of India ; it is derived from Indios, 
Indus, and thus to Sindhu, pronounced 
Hindu by our Persian cousins of the age of 
Darius I. Darius gives, in his famous in- 
scription, the name Sindhu (or Hindu) de- 
noting a rich satrapy and its resources. Iran 
was then under Zoroaster’s  Mazdaism. 
Zoroaster was a contemporary of our later 
Vedic sages who, like the Iranians, worship- 
ped with fire as the symbol and composed 
hymns to Agni (the Latin word for fire is 
ignis). Fire is the impersonal symbol of the 
elemental god common to India, Iran, and 
many other early nations. 

Yajna (the Iranian word is yasna) or 
sacrifice is the ritual common to the Hindu 
Vedas and the Iranian Zend-Avesta which 
evolved the concept of the eternal conflict 
of Good and Evil, a concept common to early 
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Christianity and Islam, which flourished later 
in the vast area of the Persian Empire. The 
pre-Socratic Greek thought of Pythagoras 
and the Ionian philosophers shows traces of 
Indo-Iranian contacts; and Alexander of 
Macedonia not only conquered parts of 
Índia and Iran, but also contacted the sages 
of these two Aryan nations who (under the 
generic name of the Magi) sent personal gifts 
to the Baby Jesus in Bethlehem. 


INDIA AND THE MEDITERRANEAN 


The Old Testament archaeology proves 
that after years of persecution by the Egyp- 
tians and the Chaldeo-Assyrians, the Jews 
were given protection by the Persian king. 
The Hebrew Bible was being translated into 
Greek in about 250 nc, the time when 
Emperor Абока (270-230 в.с.) sent his mis- 
sions to the courts of Ptolemy Philadelphos 
of Egypt, Antiochus Theos of Syria, Magus 
of Cyrene, Antigonus Gonatus of Macedon, 
and Alexander oi Epirus, who was related to 
Alexander the Great. 

Thus, when the Septuagint was taking 
shape, when the Hebrew Bible’ was being 
translated into Greek, the India of АбоКа 
was sending her philosophers and sages across 
and beyond Asia and Africa to Europe. 
Some western thinkers, such as Professor 
G. P. Conger, have found traces of Hindu 
thought in Ionian and Pythagorian philos- 
ophy. The recently discovered Dead Sea 
Scrolls are shedding new light on the history 
of Eastern monarchism and of early Chris- 
tianity, of the Essenes and of the founders of 
Mithraism and Manichaeism — all of which 
are partly reflected in the Koran, the seventh 
century Islamic bible which unites the vast 
Muslim world. 

After the premature death of Alexander 
the Great in Babylon in 323 s.c, Greek 
travellers and ambassadors visited Indian 
courts and wrote books on what they saw 
and heard; for instance the Indica of 
Megasthenes (300 в.с.). From 250 в.с. on, 
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Indo-Greek and Indo-Parthian rulers settled 
in India. They are desicted on our ancient 
Indian coins and described in equally ancient 
inscriptions, some of -vhich are in Greek, 
others in Aramaic. Æ recently discovered 
Greek-Aramaic inscription of Абока proves 
the close cultural relaions that must have 
existed between India and the Mediterranean 
world. St Thomas, who passed away in 
Maseus, journeyed overland to India 
through the kingdom of the Indo-Parthian 
king Gondophernes ; thus Christianity and 
Hinduism existed peacefully side by side for 
nearly 2,000 years. 

Christ’s sojourn in India and Kashmir is 
narrated in legendary form even today by 
the village elders of Kashmir.” The Indo- 
Greeks of north-wes India (Gandhara- 
Afghanistan) assimilated Buddhism, as at- 
tested by the Questions of Minander, a 
Buddhist classic of the second century в.о. ; 
the Buddhist nativity stories and the later 
life of the Buddha are superbly carved and 
painted in the cave temples of our north- 
west frontier area and Afghanistan, recently 
explored by French archaeologists led by 
Foucher, Joseph Hackn, and Schlumberger. 

Not only cosmopo.itan Buddhism, but 
devotional Vaisnavisn claimed Greek con- 
verts like Heliodoros, ambassador in India of 
the Greek king Antial<idas (second century 
в.с) of Taxila, where the Hindus and the 
Persians, the Greeks and the Romans, the 
Scythians and the sem:-Chinese Kushans left 
vestiges of their religon, art, and culture. 
'Thus, like the Buddha for the Buddhist, the 
Hindus were developing personal gods like 
Visnu and Siva and displacing the vague and 
impersonal nature-god: of the Vedas. Dis- 
carding the Vedic amd Avestan ritualism, 
the mixed population of that age showed 
devotion to personal gods. Some texts and 
legends of early Christianity and Buddhism 
offer striking parallels. This was philo- 
sophically discussed Ey the Hindu philos- 
opher, Dr. B. N. Seal, in his address on 
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Vaisnavism and Christianity which he read 
at the International Congress of Orientalists 
in Rome (1899). His college friend Swami 
Vivekananda, from the time of his first ap- 
pearance before the Chicago'Parliament of 
Religions (1893), explained to his American 
friends how the monistic philosophy of the 
Vedanta offered many parallels to Buddhism 
and early Christianity. 

'Thus the leaders of modern Hindu thought 
harked back to those early Christian cen- 
turies when the Greco-Roman world col- 
laborated with the Sino-Indian world in pro- 
ducing new schools of thought, art, and 
culture. 


Univznsrmrv OF COMPARATIVE RELIGION 


India, the cradle of Hinduism and the 
repository of rich legacies of creeds and cul- 
tures, deserves to be the centre of a school 
or a university of comparative religion. Тһе 
centre should have international support. 
Such an institution would foster a deep and 
true understanding of the East and the West 
which might transcend the parochial and 
eventually lead to collaboration on a truly 
universal level. 

Not only western, but Far Eastern thought, 
too, was enriched by *'cross-fertilization ' 
with Hinduism and Buddhism. Confu- 
cianism, Taoism, and Zen Buddhism all 
share with the Hindu-Buddhistic creeds their 
pre-occupation with the ethical foundations 
of man and society. For over a millennium 
India collaborated with China in thought and 
literature, art and religion. Many other Far 
Eastern nations, such as Korea, Japan, 
Burma, Thailand, Cambodia, Vietnam, In- 
donesia, Malaya, and Ceylon, have yielded 
valuable texts and artistic treasures which 
should inspire thousands, in both East and 
West. 


Імров VALLEY CIVILIZATION 


А quarter of a century ago no-one sus- 
pected that archaeological discoveries would 
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predate the antiquity of Indian culture from 
the accepted date of Alexander's invasion — 
the fourth century s.c. — to the fourth mil- 
lennium в.с. The discovery of the Indus 
Valley civilization by Professor R. D. Banerji 
in 1922-6 (Modern Review, 1923-4), proved 
that the growth of agriculture, commerce, 
town-planning, and civic amenities equalled 
the city-states of Mesopotamia and Egypt, 
where are found many similarities with the 
Indus Valley civilization, ably described by 
the late Sir John Marshall and his American 
colleague, Ernest Mackey. While the Egyp- 
tian-and the Mesopotamian scripts and texts 
have been deciphered and translated, our 
Indus seals and scripts, like those of Minoan 
Crete, are yet unread. The language of arts 
and crafts, however, together with ritual 
objects and symbols, has been analysed with 
reference to stratigraphy, so that we know 
now that, apart from the wonderful material 
culture of the Indus Valley, the people devel- 
oped also a theogony and iconography closely 
related to the Mesopotamian and later In- 
dian Hindu forms. Terracotta and bronzc 
images of deities, with their vdhanas or 
carrier animals, attest to the sanctity of ani- 
mals found in so many early theriomorphic 
religions, such as those of Egypt and Baby- 
lonia. The Lord of Animals, Proto-Siva, 
and his consort, the Mother-Goddess, appear 
not only in Indian art, but also in western 
Asia and the Aegio-Egyptian world (3000- 
1500 в.с.). Some psychic techniques for 
mental concentration of the later yoga type 
and ritual dances are also depicted by the 
Indus artists, who decorated coffins in the 
Harappa period, developing funerary arts 
and civil and military architecture. The lifc 
after death, therefore, was a matter of spec- 
ulation in the Indus Valley, as it was in 
Mesopotamia and the Nile Valley. 


Tue INDIAN ARYANS 


The Indus Valley people appear to have 
been of four racial types, but they are gen- 
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erally taken as coeval with, or a little earlier 
than, the Aryans, who entered India from 
the west via Iran, the land of the Aira (or 
Aryans). They spoke a form of Indo- 
European speech that differed from the 
Dravidian languages spoken by the four 
major races—called Indo-Mediterraneans 
—of south India. At last the pre-Aryan 
and pre-Dravidian languages and cultures 
are being zealously studied and are uncover- 
ing а wealth of information. 

- In similar fashion to their Iranian cousins 
who composed the sacred Gathas of the 
Zend-Avesta, the Vedic Aryans composed 
the sublime hymns of the Vedas and pro- 
duced other spiritual-cum-ritualistic writings, 
in both poetry and prose. Тһе three early 
Vedas Rg, Sama, and Yajur — were ampli- 
fied by the addition of the fourth, the 
Atharva-Veda (c. 1000 в.с.), now published 
in the Harvard Oriental series. ‘These are 
the oldest writings of the Indo-European 
peoples, and have been intensively studied 
for over a century by British, French, 
German, and American scholars. 

Frank nature-worshippers like their young- 
er cousins, the Greeks, the Indian Aryans 
sang Vedic hymns while worshipping the 
gods of rain and thunder (Indra), the sun 
(Mitra), Varuna and Nasatya (the twin 
gods of health and medical science), invok- 
ing all as witnesses to the treaty of peace 
concluded between the Hittites and the 
Mitannis— Aryan races of the fourteenth 
century в.с. The Hittite language was Indo- 
European. The Mitannis gave royal prin- 
cesses in marriage to the Egyptian Pharaohs. 
From that line issued Akpnaton, who tried 
to reform Egyptian polytheism by establish- 
ing monotheistic worship of the sun god, to 
‘whom he addressed a magnificent hymn of 
Vedic inspiration (1380 в.с.). Many aspects 
of nature — both good and evil — were wor- 
shipped by the Vedic Aryans ; but, of the 
apparently multifarious deities, whom did 
they actually worship ? "This question occurs 
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in a famous hymn which marks the dawn of 
Vedic monotheism, and. we see in it evidence 
of how Hindu philosophy attempted to re- 
solve dualism into monism, the unreal into 
the real, and death inte immortality. Vedic 
integration of the mary into the One was 
admitted by several scholars, who were also 
struck by the general absence of image- 
worship which was prevalent only among the 
lower strata of Hindu society. But philo- 
sophical concepts, such as Prajapati, or the 
lord of the people, "/i$vakarman, or the 
creator of the universe Уас, or the goddess 
of speech, and Purusa the Supreme Being, 
were deified and pervade the monistic 
Upanisads. : 

The Purusa-sükta (a philosophical hymn 
to Purusa) also ош ned the sociological 
pattern, not of the four latter-day castes, but 
of four varnas or colours : Brahmana, priest- 
scholar ; Ksatriya, warrior-ruler ; —Vaiáya, 
trader-economist ; and Südra, labourer-agri- 
culturist, forming the majority of the nation. 

The three early Vedas were followed by a 
fourth, the Atharva-Veda. We find in it a 
veritable apotheosis of the non-Aryan or 
Vràtya-Südra order, helping the three upper 
classes to direct and develop the social order 
and Hindu polity with the science of eco- 
nomics and politics (Мар : Arthasástra, Paris, 
1923). Тһе Vedic Eindus also developed 
legal institutions and legal philosophy in 
their Dharma-Sastra, applauded by jurists all 
over the world. From the Vedic concept of 
На (or world order) g-ew the vast literature 
of Hindu law and custan (Jolly : Recht und 
Sitte), permitting the Aryans to absorb and 
assimilate the diverse races and customs — 
Aryan, pre-Aryan, and Dravidian — оЁ the 
south. "The southerners in their turn absorb- 
ed Aryan customs and speech ; Sanskrit, the 
lingua franca of the whole subcontinent, 
emerged out of primiti-isin into the language 
of a developed civilization. 

From the Indus and the Ganges Valleys 
in the north, the Aryans moved to the south, 
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where they absorbed many aboriginal (Aus- 
tric) races and their rituals and customs. 
The latter in turn were gradually trans- 
formed from Aryanism into Hinduism, with 
its later emphasis on caste and polytheism. 

The earliest Indian epic, the Rámáyana, 
surveys India from the north to the south, 
even to Ceylon, or Taprobane, as it was 
known to the Greek geographers. Іп the 
larger epic, the Mahābhārata, or ‘Greater 
India’, we find tremendous expansion and 
assunilation of races and cultures. The 
Mahabharata developed into а veritable 
national cyclopaedia of culture — embracing 
the arts, statecraft and legislation, and reli- 
gion and philosophy. The epic has been ad- 
mirably summarized by Professor E. W. 
Hopkins of Yale University. The great epics 
of India, as well as the eighteen Puranas, 
should be properly indexed for the benefit of 
western students of Hinduism and Indology. 


Tug DAWN oF RATIONALISM 


The next thousand years witnessed further 
social integration and political expansion 
when not only the Brahmanas, but also the 
Ksatriyas, the ruling class, added new ele- 
ments to Hindu religion and philosophy. 
Against priestly sacerdotalism we find, for 
the first time, the dawn of rationalism — the 
development of non-Vedic, even anti-Vedic, 
religions like Jainism and Buddhism, both 
influenced by, the Upanisads, the earliest 
texts (the Vedanta) of Hindu monism or 
unitarianism. Rising far above polytheism, 
the Upanisads revealed the vision of cosmic 
unity (ЕКат Sat) and the horizon of world 
philosophy. This later developed into the 
philosophy of Advaita (non-dualism), the 
Vedanta or fulfilment of the Vedas, made 
famous by the great commentaries of sages 
like байКагасагуа (eighth century a.D.) and 
Ramanuja (eleventh century А.р.). The 
sages have their worthy expositors in the 
leading Hindu philosophers of today, such 
as Dr. Radhakrishnan and the late Dr, S. N. 
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Das Gupta. In the later Vedic Age and in 
the Epic Age we find men and women sages 
(brahmavàdini) collaborating in the devel- 
opment of the Hindu religion and Hindu 
thought, realizing the One in the many, a 
sublime synthesis of apparent contradictions. 
Heterodoxy persisted here and there, but 
Hindu philosophy, if not life, sublimated 
conflicts and contradictions into one har- 
monious whole. Vedanta challenges an en- 
cyclopaedic survey embracing the volumi- 
nous works of medieval seers as well as those 
of modern leaders like Mahatma Gandhi 
(1869-1948) and Sri Aurobindo (1872-1951), 
who transformed Hinduism into a dynamic 
promise for the future. 


BUDDHISM 


Such monotheistic syntheses apart, we find 
that pluralistic cults of the destroyer-re- 
builder, Siva-Visnu, developed later into 
Saivism and Vaisnavism. We find also the 
non-theistic philosophy of Sainkhya influenc- 
ing the growth of two rebel children of later 
Vedic India — Jainism and Buddhism. Jain- 
ism totally rejected violence and the sacrifice 
of animals, preaching instead ahimsa or non- 
violence and perfection of individual life 
(Arhat). This teaching was manifest in the 
careers of the tirtharikaras or pathfinders, 
such as Рагбуап һа and Mahavira. 

Buddhism also preached ethical perfec- 
tion ; and with the sublime life of its founder, 
the Buddha, Buddhism developed with its 
philosophy of the way to overcome suffering, 
the dynamics of amity (maitri), and became 
the first world religion. Тһе Graeco-Bud- 
dhist and Ronfano-Buddhist art of India 
attest to the popularity of Buddhism among 
her western neighbours. So Buddhism ex- 
panded in and through Central Asia, China, 
and Korea to Japan and the whole of South- 
East Asia. With wonderful Hindu-Buddhist 
art, architecture, and culture for a thousand 
years (д.р. 500-1500), this epoch marked the 
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transition from the classical to the medieval 
period of Indian civilization. 


Tue Мшгв AGES 


Sweepingly judged outside India as chaotic 
polytheism, magic, and a lower cult, popular 
Hinduism should be studied with care and 
patience. The vitality and assimilative capac- 
ity of Hinduism are proverbial. Wilson 
wrote a scholarly survey of Hindu sects but 
his book was published over a century ago. 
Now, deeper studies in ethnology, anthro- 
pology, and cultural sociology have thrown 
new light on the history of integrating 
Hinduism. Even in the later Buddhist 
period we notice the development of Hindu- 
Buddhistic cults and iconography in Tibet 
and Serindia, China, Japan, Indonesia, and 
Indo-China. "Vaisnavism, Saivism and Тап- 
tricism, with the Sakti or Mother-cult, find 
their artistic expression and philosophical ex- 
position both in the northern Sanskrit and 
in the southern Dravidian, which in turn are 
the sources and archetypes of Hindu-Bud- 
dhistic art and the culture of millions of dev- 
otees in South-East Asia. There Buddhism, 
and later Islam, jointly claimed the loyalty 
of the masses. They may have been over- 
religious, but never irreligious or atheistic in 
any sense. 

Islam, as a world religion, influenced In- 
dia' from the eighth to the eighteenth cen- 
turies, through violent conflict forcing on 
the Indians’ mind the efficacy of monotheism 
and unity. Most medieval Indian sages and 
philosophers, strikingly enough, preached the 
unity of Godhead and human brotherhood. 

Ramananda, Kabir, Юч, Nanak (fif- 
teenth century), Caitanya (sixteenth cen- 
tury), Princess Mira, the humble Tukarama 
(seventeenth century), among others, preach- 
ed the religion of love, the fatherhood of 
God, and the brotherhood of man. Islam 
in India similarly developed the universal 
philosophy of Sufism. Thus it is that we 
find the great Mogul Emperor, Akbar (1555- 
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1605), freely consulting Hindu and Christian 
sages. He later proclamed a Din Ilahi (uni- 
versal religion). His great-grandson, Prince 
Dara Sukho, collaborated with Hindu phi- 
losophers in the production of the first Per- 
sian translation of the Upanisads ; it was 
later retranslated into Latin by the French 
adventurer and orientalist, Anquetil Duper- 
ron (1731-1805), who also gave to the West 
the first text and translation of the Zend- 
Avesta, published in Max Müller's Sacred 
Books of the East. But many other oriental 
texts are waiting to be translated in another 
English series, which could be called Great 
Books of the Orient. 

Europe penetrated the Hindu world with 
the arrival of Vasco de Gama in South India 
in 1498, at the same time that Columbus was 
exploring American waters to discover his 
Indios or India! The Lusiads by the Por- 
tuguese poet, Gamoens, was inspired by In- 
dia and the East, and, a century after this 
Catholic poet came to South India, the Prot- 
estant Dutch missionary, Abraham Rogers 
(1660), who learned Sanskrit, published in 
Dutch а book on Hinduism or 'Heathen- 
dom’ and its ‘Open-Door’. Another cen- 
tury later, the West read Duperron’s Upa- 
nisads (which so inspired Schopenhauer) and 
also Goethe’s unstinted praise of the Hindu 
poet Kālidāsa’s spiritual drama Sakuntala, 
available now in many English and American 
editions. 


COLLABORATION 


Thus, after the early centuries (fifteenth 
to eighteenth) of greedy commerce, conquest, 
and colonialism, the West began to collab-. 
orate with the East. Тһе Catholic mission- 
aries of Bengal made converts and printed, 
in roman script, their mission texts in Ben- 
gali, i.e., Kripar Sastrer Artha Bhed (1740). 
The Baptist missionaries of Serampore, Ben- 
gal, led by the Reverend Carey, translated 


the Bible into Bengali and many other ver- 


naculars of modern India (1798-1830). 


HINDUISM-~ITS UNIVERSAL APPEAL 


Threatened with mass conversion, as in the 
age of the Islamic invasion, Hindu India 
showed its adaptability and vitality through 
the life and works of Rammohan Roy (1772- 
1833), acclaimed as the Father of Modern 
India. He rejected the worship of images, 
studied the Vedanta, the basic philosophy of 
non-dualism, and also, in the original Arabic 
and Persian, the texts of Islamic monotheism. 
Then, after mastering English, Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew, Rammohan (as a philological 
prodigy) studied the Old and New Testa- 
ments. Attacked on all sides by the Trini- 
tarian Christians, Rammohan Roy took a firm 
stand on Hindu unitarianism, printed the 
Vedanta in Bengali, Hindi, and English 
(1815), and founded the first Hindu uni- 
tarian church, the Brahmo Samaj, іп 1828. 
His mission was supported by the noble 
Dwarkanath, the grandfather, and the saint- 
ly Debendranath, the father, of Rabindra- 
nath Tagore. Tagore has, by his profound 
writings in prose and, poetry, delineated the 
spiritual and cultural renaissance of India 
with Rammohan Roy and his successors ; for 
instance, Pandit Vidyasagar and Bankim- 
chandra Chatterji. Other theistic bodies, 
such as the Arya Samaj of Punjab founded 
Бу Dayananda Saraswati and the Prarthana 
Samaj of Bombay, followed the anti-caste 
Brahmo Samaj; they rejected the caste 
system with the co-operation of the pioneers 
of the Brahmo Samaj—Keshab Chandra Sen, 
P. C. Majumdar, and Sivanath Sastri. In 
spite of minor differences in creed, they were 
unanimous in their grateful homage to Ram- 
mohan Roy as the spiritual reconciler and 
veritable founder of the science of compara- 
tive religion. 


SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 


The Brāhmo unitarians were among the 
earliest to discover the rural saint Sri Rama- 
krishna (1836-86), whose spiritual life attests 
to the vitality of traditional yet transcenden- 
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tal Hinduism, as described by Romam Rol- 
land in his memorable biographies of Sri 
Ramakrishna and his noble disciple, Swami 
Vivekananda. Written originally in French, 
then translated into English and other lan- 
guages, these biographies made dynamic 
Hinduism known to the modern worla. 

Swami Vivekananda (1863-1902) was a 
member of the Brāhmo баша} when he met 
Sri Ramakrishna. With the Brāhmo lcader, 
P. C. Majumdar (who visited America in 
1883 and 1893), Vivekananda profoundly 
moved the Chicago audience of the Parlia- 
ment of Religions. Dhammapala was also 
there, and he proclaimed the message of in- 
ternational Buddhism (1893). So I remem- 
ber with gratitude those pioneers of the East 
and the West who built, half а century ago, 
the bridge of love and spiritual understand- 
ing. The sixteenth Congress of the Inter- 
national Association for Liberal Christianity 
and Religious Freedom recently revived that 
profound unitarian tradition, again in the 
historic city of Chicago, with its university 
maintaining the great Oriental Institute, its 
museums, and learned societies which all 
Orientals admire. 

Swami- Vivekananda laid the foundations 
of spiritual understanding between India and 
America. Among the many he collaborated 
with were Max Müller and William James, 
the noted author of Varieties of Religious Ex- 
perience. Vivekananda died in 1902 and the 
devoted band of the Ramakrishna Mission 
(founded in May 1897) is now working 
bravely in different parts of America, Europe, 
and the East, preaching unity amidst diver- 
sity. n 

A decade after the death of Vivekananda, 
there came to America for the first time the 
great poet-philosopher of India, Rabindra- 
nath Tagore (1861-1941). He visited Amer- 
ica before World War I (1912), during the 
war (1916), and after the war (1921, 1929, 
1930). I was with him on his last visit and 
I know how deeply he felt for spiritual 
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awakening in America so that India and 
America could collaborate for human welfare 
айа world peace. Іп his Hibbert Lecture on 
The Religion of Man (1930), Tagore, as a 
true descendant of the Vedic seers, pro- 
claimed the unity of man through unity of 
faith in our common Father. Tagore’s Sa- 
dhana or ‘realization of life’ was based on 
lectures he delivered at Harvard and other 
universities -(1912). These profound writ- 
ings deserve close study today. As the first 
Nobel Prize winner from Asia, he also de- 
livered poetic messages to millions in the 
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their growing materialsm, to justify the 
‘Ways of God to man’. So, in this crisis 
of civilization, I concluce with the faith and 
hope which inspired the soul of our common 
ancestor, the Vedic poet who sang: 


May your aims be common. 
A common purpose Фо І lay before you 
And worship with ycu, bringing common 
offerings. 
Common be your гіш and your hearts 
united, 
And your mind be опе so that 


New World. 
India and Asia are ever calling Europe and 
America to come together and, in defying 


Ё 


All of us may be happy ! 
Om Santi! Peace unto all! 


(Ra-Veda, 2,1917 


Your duty is to educate yourselves, and to educate others ; tc strive to perfect 
yourselves, and to perfect others. 

It is true that God lives within you, but God lives in all {Ге men by whom 
this earth is peopled. God is in the life of all the generations thet have been, are, 
and are to be. Past generations have progressively improved, and coming genera- 
tions will continue to improve, the conception which Humanity Torms of Him, of 
his Law, and of our duties. You are bound to adore Him and to glorify Him 
wheresoever He manifests his presence. Тһе Universe is his Temple, and the sin 
of every unresisted or unexpiated profanation of the Temple weighs on the head 
of each and all of the Believers. 

It is of no avail to assert your own purity, even were true purity possible in 
isolation. Whensoever you see corruption by your side, and do not strive against 
it, you betray your duty. It is of no avail that you worship Truth ; if you see 
your brother men ruled by Error in some other portion of the ea:th—-our common 
mother—and you do not both desire and endeavour, as far as lios in your power, 
to overcome that error, you betray your duty. ... 

But it is of import that the coming generation, taught by your struggles and 
your sacrifice, may arise stronger and nobler than you have been, in fuller com- 
prehension of the Law, in greater adoration of the truth. It is of import that 
human nature, fortified by these examples, may improve, develoo, and realise still 
further the Design of God on earth. And wheresoever human naczurc shall improve 
or develop, wheresoever a new truth be discovered, wheresoeve- a step be taken 
on the path of education, progress, and morality—that step taken, and that truth 
discovered, will sooner or later benefit all humanity. 

You are all soldiers in one army: an army which is advaacing by different 
paths, and divided into different corps, to the conquest of one sole aim. ... 

Mazzini on ‘Duties Towards Humanity’ 


AESTHETICS OF RABINDRANATH TAGORE—III 


Supum Kumar Nanor, M.A., LL.B., D.Phil. 


Given here is the text of the third and last lecture in his series 
given earlier this year by Dr. Sudhir Kumar Nandi, Lecturer 
in Philosophy at the Krishnagar Government College, West 


Bengal, as a study of Tagore’s views on aesthetics. 


The first 


two lectures in the series were published in the July and 
August issues of the Bulletin. 


S art is the expression of human per- 
A sonality that personality must carry 
in its womb the germs of all great 
virtues to make great art possible. A robust 
optimism, a faith in the future of 
humanity as a whole, should inspire 
a true poet. Pessimism, Tagore tells us, 
is incompatible with true artistic crea- 
tion. Pessimistic poetry stands  self-con- 
demned. It is the rhythm of life that ex- 
presses itself in the rhythm of poetry. A, 
distorted soul or a worried mind cannot pro- 
duce what we call poetry. It is true that in 
Tagore’s works, we generally do not come 
across a satanic character or any great tragic 
end that leaves a deep impression on the 
mind, and it may possibly be due to the for- 
tunate circumstance that Tagore himself had 
never any occasion to come face to face with 
the darkest and the ugliest aspects of life. 
Yet that is certainly not sufficient reason 
to banish them from art as being not proper 
objects for artistic creation. 

The true poet, according to Tagore, finds 
his happiness in the world and he who finds 
nothing valuable in this world cannot write 
good poetry. Disinterested love is the true 
artistic attitude towards nature and creation. 
This disinterested love for nature results in 
disinterested joy in the field of artistic crea- 
tion and appreciation. Аз we have already 
seen, Kant in his third Critique told us that 
disinterested joy is the end of art. In the 
same vein Tagore tells us that the ultimate 
feeling in true art should be one of ' triumph 


and satisfaction’. The poet sometimes may 
describe the tumult of the soul, but only to 
conclude that underneath it there is a settled 
peace. 'Phus peace—a lively peace full of 
the grandeur of a noble soul—is the last word 
in all true art. 

Art itself is something that grows and can- 
not be said to have finality in any form. So 
is art criticism which is a reflective study of 
art. There is no finality in any view of art. 
It is not acceptable to us that art must neces- 
sarily express an optimistic or hopeful view 
of life and its ultimate problems. In Ta- 
gore’s view, art is the expression of the artist’s 
personality, and a sense of failure or of the 
futility of life is as much a phenomenon of 
personality as an exultant optimism or a rosy 
view of life. Tagore’s poems in Sandhya 
Sangit are instances in point. Іп these 
poems the poet’s soul does not find any way 
out and he gropes in the darkness. His spirit 
is fettered and the poet wants to break 
through the walls that surround him. 
Though these poems in Sandhya Sangit do 
not carry any message of hope for mankind, 
yet they are specimens of true poetry. 

When the grgat poet of the last century, 
Michael Madhusudan Dutt, sings of his own 
failure in life, he is as much expressing him- 
self in higher poetic form as any optimistic 
poetry that deserves to be ranked as the best 
poetry in literature. Hem Chandra Bandho- 
padhyaya lamenting on life as a great illu- 
sion and a hoax, is not less poetic in his 
rhymes than any optimistic poet in his most 
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exalted moods. Such examples may be 
multiplied. Let us quote from Shakespeare's 
Macbeth : 


Life is but a walking shadow, a poor player 

That struts and frets his hour 

Upon the stage, and then is heard no more. 

This is a tale told by an idiot 

Full of sound and fury 

Signifying nothing. 
This sense of futility which prompted the 
poet, for the time being, to look upon life as 
а ‘walking shadow’, bereft of all reality, 
also gave rise to true poetry. We agree with 
Shelley that our ‘sweetest songs’ always tell 
of the ‘saddest thoughts’, which are too 
deep for tears. Luigi Pirandello, the Nobel 
Laureate of 1934, in his novels, dramas, and 
short stories, bears neither any message for 
inankind nor any gospel for posterity. Не 
is a professed pessimist. One of his critics, 
Sri S. N. Bose in The Art of Pirandello, des- 
cribes Pirandello as a pessimist with a dry 
heart. All through Pirandello’s works, there 
is a haunting feeling of sadness and despair. 
His world is a world of frustration and arid- 
ity, illusion and irrationality. He has no re- 
ligion—no God. However, no-one denies the 
genius of Pirandello. His works The Old 
and the Young, The Late Martin Pascal, 
and, above all, his short stories, will ever 
live to enrich the treasures of the world's 
literature. 


THE CONCRETE UNIVERSAL AND THE 
UNIVERSALITY OF ART 


Matthew Arnold tells us that poetry is the 
criticism of life. Tagore belongs to the same 
school of thought. Poetry does not copy 
facts but interprets them. Against the ugly 
show of things he sets their inner spiritual 
beauty. (A similar view has been held by 
Sri Atul Chandra Gupta in his noted book, 
Kavya Jignasa. See p. 16.) 

The imagination of the poet plays with 
the facts of the world and makes them ex- 
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press the spirit of the whole. Art expresscs 
the universal in and through the particular. 
The feelings expressed Еу the artist are his 
own feelings, and yet they are shared by one 
and all. ‘This universa element of art can 
only come into being’, Tagore writes, ‘if we 
can realize the spiritua. unity of life and 
matter, if we can rightl- ascertain the rela- 
tion between the universal and the partic- 
ular? Art deals with the concrete universal, 
that is, the universal immanent in individ- 
uals. True universalism does not thrive at 
the cost of the individual. It lives through 
it and its appeal remains ever the same. To 
quote Tagore : ‘ The trve universalism is not 
breaking down the walls of one’s own 
house but the offering о: hospitality to one’s 
guests and neighbours.’ 2 

But this should be borne in mind that the 
universal appeal of art does not come from 
its content which, being individual, is an ex- 
pression of the universal. Art does not speak 
in concepts: it speaks of the particular. 
But this particular of fhe individual is an 
imperfect imitation of tbe universal, and this 
was pointed out by such an eminent thinker 
as Plato. In Plato, the particular is not an 
expression but only an iraperfect imitation of 
the universal, entailing distortion and falsi- 
fication cf the content imitated. So the uni- 
versality of art is not a result of the latent 
universality in the sensuous particular. 
Moreover, there are thirkers who do not be- 
lieve that the particula- expresses the uni- 
versal. 'The Buddhist rominalist or rather, 
particularist, does not believe in the univer- 


‘sal except as a conceptual void (vikalpa 


vitti). The Samkhya Absolute is a negation 
both of the universal and of the particular 
and is pure undifferen-iated consciousness. 
The universal is expressed through the partic- 
ular only for the Aristotelian or the neo- 
Hegelian like Bosanquet. Tagore goes with 
Bosanquet and men of his ilk. 

Art undeniably expresses our subjective re- 
actions to life; it may be prompted by a 
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sense of failure and futility and sadness or 
of exultant joy, hopefulness, and optimism. 
What is enjoyed in art is the success of the 
objectification of our subjective reactions to 
life and its varied situations. The so-called 
universal element in art is nothing but the 
successful objectification or, one may say, 
the objective embodiment of the evanescent 
subjective emotions. This universal appeal 
of art is not derived from the latent univer- 
sality of the particular as expressing the uni- 
versal. It comes from the successful desub- 
jectification of the artist’s feelings. In a 
true appreciation of art, the appreciation has 
a big part to play. Through perseverance 
one must remove the deficiency of one’s mind 
and thus get rid of ‘ignorance and unac- 
customedness '. 

An eminent thinker like Bertrand Russell 
has opined that Beethoven's symphonies can- 
not be regarded as universal as they are not 
the creations of universal mind and as they 
are purely personal to him. Russell means 
that the symphony is not like a mathematic- 
al truth which is an object to all minds and 
uses the mind of the individual as merely 
the occasion of its formulation. We read 
in Thoughts From Tagore : ‘But it has to 
be admitted that everyone ought to appre- 
ciate Beethoven's creation, that if there is no 
deficiency of the mind, everyone must appre- 
ciate it. When with proper training the op- 
position of ignorance and unfamiliarity have 
been overcome, then the appreciation of the 
best composer is assured and can be imped- 
ed only in some particular men as listeners.’ 
Thus we find that Tagore pleads for the rc- 
moval of ‘ignorance and unaccustomedness ' 
as conditions precedent for a proper appre- 
ciation of Beethoven’s symphonies. This 
condition for art-appreciation is of a nega- 
tive character. Appreciation of such works 
of art as Beethoven’s symphonies can be re- 
garded as universal if only we remove the 
impediments that stand in the way of proper 
appreciation. Thus we find that apprecia- 
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tion of art is conditional, however we may 
try to explain away the element of this ' de- 
pendedness ’. 

What holds true of the appreciation of 
Beethoven’s symphonies holds true of other 
works of art which are supposed to be uni- 
versally appreciated. We cannot ensure this 
element of ‘universality’ in any work of art 
by characterizing art in this way or that. 
On the other hand, we do not deny univer- 
sality altogether. What we mean is this : 
that successful expression in the Crocean 
sense gives us that type of universality which 
works of art are supposed to enjoy. It is 
nothing but expression, that type of expres- 
sion that we find in Shakespeare and Kali- 
dasa, Rembrandt and Picasso, Raphael and 
Milton, that makes true art and ensures its 
universal acceptance. Art appreciation 18 
certainly not universal in a sense in which 
hatred, love, and anger claim universality. 
We use it in a limited sense as has applica- 
tion only in the domain of the fine arts. So, 
art is the giving of ‘a local habitation and 
a name’, to the ‘airy nothings’ that arc 
only passing feelings of an individual in a 
given situation. 


Art AS EXPRESSION 


Tagore comes very near to Hegel when 
we hear him sing in Gitanjali : ‘My poet, 
is it thy delight to see thy creation through 
my eyes and to stand at the portals of my 
ears silently to listen to their own eternal 
harmony ?' ‘Tagore in his own way tells us 
how the ‘Infinite realizes itself in and 
through the finite’. That art is expression 
of inner emotiog, and as such the ;pirit's 
self-objectification in individual image, is un- 
deniably true. We accept this position ; but 
this admission does not imply that we commit 
ourselves to the Hegelian position to which 
Tagore virtually adheres. We do not agrec 
that art is only expression, and realization 
through such expression, of the absolute in 
sensuous form. Any emotion, we hold with 
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Croce, may be matter for artistic expression, 
and art is art as successful expression of the 
inner emotions. ‘Art may be described’, 
writes Dr. S. K. Maitra in Studies in Philos- 


ophy and Religion, *as the self-intuiting оғ 


the soul in an individual image, the con- 
crete image-expression of the inner senti- 
mental tumult” We do not deny that the 
absolute of Hegel or the superpersonal ele- 
ment in our personality as conceived by 
Тароге, may be matter for artistic expression. 
Тһеу may surely be expressed in art this way 
quite as much as the relative and the finite, 
what is necessary for expression being an 
emotion or stirring of the soul within. 

Art gives us the taste of reality through 
freedom of mind. “Ап artist', Tagore tells 
us, ‘may paint a picture of a decrepit per- 
son, not pleasant to look at, and yet we call 
it perfect when we become intensely con- 
scious of its reality? Plato thought that art 
fails in its mission to give us a glimpse of the 
real, and he indicated art as doubly removed 
from reality. But Tagore differs from Plato 
in this respect and to him art represents the 
inexhaustible magnificence of creative spirit. 
It is inherently rational and it also overpasses 
rationality. Art is neither fully intellectual 
nor moral ; sometimes it is didactic, but that 
may be accidental. True art has no prac- 
tical purpose either of ‘ hewing wood’ or of 
‘drawing water’. Art is a window through 
which we gaze upon reality and come face 
to face with the Infinite. This Infinite, this 
Absolute, is the content of art. 


Unrry or Art 


Unlike Croce’s, in Tagore’s scheme of art, 
both content and form are considered to be 
equally important. Tagore can ignore nei- 
ther ‘matter’ nor ‘form’. His emphasis is 
on ‘form’, no doubt, but he cannot forgo 
‘matter’ altogether. That is where he 
differs from Croce. Tagore takes form to 
be innate and ‘not imposed from without’. 
There is an organic unity between matter 
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and form pervading the work of art as a 
whole, and all artistic value lies in this unity. 
For, as Tagore says, the ‘true principle of 
art is the principle of unity and the taste- 
value lies there’, Matter and form, taken 
by themselves, are mere abstractions. Aris- 
totle and Hegel also stressed this ‘unity’ in 
a work of art and they considered it to be 
the sine qua non of true artistic excellence. 
The work of art must have a beginning, a 
middle, and an end, in a word, it must be a 
closed unity where no discord grates on our 
imagination. Carlyle held a similar view. 
His brief definition was that forms which 
grew round a substance, would be true, 
good ; whereas forms which are consciously 
put round a substance are bad. Coleridge, 
in his Lectures, in a similar vein offered a 
similar defence of Tagore’s position. The 
organic form, he said, was innate ; it shaped 
as it developed itself from within and the 
fulness of its development was one and the 
same with the perfection of its outward 


form. ў 


CONTENT AND FORM 


A modern critic, Sri N. K. Gupta, іп his 
book Rupa O Rasa gives us a similar view 
on the nature of content and form in art, 
and their mutual relation. It is not only a 
synthesis, arbitrary and imposed from out- 
side, that makes a true work of art what it 
is, but it is the complete unity of ‘content’ 
and ‘form’, an internal and organic unity 
that lends all the beauty and charm to a 
good specimen of art. Their ‘ultimate 
unity and identity’, according to Gupta, 
makes all true art. Extremism in either 
direction makes bad art and this does not 
survive the test of time. Тһе art of Oscar 
Wilde in England, of Pierre Lowys of 
France, and of the artists of the closing dec- 
ades of the Greek, Roman, and Byzantine 
eras, may be taken as instances in point. 
Too much stress either on form or content 
makes bad art. That is the view of Tagore, 
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and that has been upheld by Gupta. 

Form is not inert and dead. It is living, 
with an adaptability of its own. It develops 
to suit the richer content. We do not under- 
stand how Тароге, being a thorough-going 
subjectivist, can differentiate between the 
form and the content of art. When matter 
and form, taken by themselves, are, оп Та- 
gore's own admission, mere abstractions, how 
can they be differentiated even on thought 
level ? When they come from the same source 
as one indivisible essence, we should do well 
not to drive a wedge between the two. When 
the form grows with the content and the 
content withers with the form, it is better 
to hold, with Croce, that they constitute an 
indivisible whole. According to Croce, the 
form and content of art cannot be so sepa- 
rated even on thought level, for one is in- 
distinguishable from the other. Croce differs 
from Tagore in this respect. То Croce, form 
is everything. Intuition is art, and intui- 
tion and expression are identical. In Aes- 
thetics Croce tells us: “Тһе aesthetic fact, 
therefore, is form and nothing but form,’ 
Further: ‘The poet or painter who lacks 
form, lacks everything because he lacks him- 
self ; the expression alone, i.e. the form makes 
the poet.’ Croce, to be logically consistent 
with his definition of art as intuition, had to 
deny any ' extramental object’. Tagore had 
no such responsibility to discharge. Не was 
essentially a poet and a mystic philosopher. 
We do not expect of a poet logical consist- 
ency so much as intuited truth, and it is too 
much to expect of a poet logical consistency 
which should be met with in the writings of 
a professed philosopher. Тароге cites the 
example of a diet and tells us that the taste 
value does not lie in the component parts. 
It is in the whole. Similarly, the artistic 
value of any work of art lies in the unity of 
‘matter and form’ and not in either sepa- 
rately. Тһе value inheres in the work of 
art, regarded as a whole, as a unity of all 
that it stands for. Мо surgical operation 
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can bring out the pulse that throbs and 
make art the living emblem of human imag- 
ination. 


THE Ам or Авт 


The idolatry of form іп the West. Tagore 
tells us, is due to a misunderstanding of the 
aim of art. The aim of art is not the realiza- 
tion of form. The realization of spirit is 
what art aims at. Here, we have an echo 
of the Indian theory of art that ‘the out- 
ward shape by which the content is made 
perceptible is merely there for the sake of 
mind and spirit’. The artist tries to repre- 
sent the ideal. Thus it is the expression of 
the ideal content, which is claumed to be the 
aim of art and this is made possible through 
such arts as sculpture, painting, poetry, or 
music. Beauty is the main element of this 
expression and it is presumed by western 
critics that creation of beauty is the main 
business of art. Tagore contends that beauty 
in art has been a mere instrument and not 
its complete and ultimate significance. When 
beauty is wrongly regarded as the end of 
art, form gets the upper hand and poses as 
the end. То Tagore, as to Indian thought 
in general, beauty is subjective. It does not 
inhere in the object. Beauty is not a merce 
fact. It cannot be surveyed and mapped, so 
it cannot be accounted for. It is an expres- 
sion—an expression infinite in its variety and 
detail. Its abode is finite but it points to 
the infinite. It is bound by time and space 
but it far transcends them in its suggestive- 
ness The appreciation of beauty is always 
personal. So it is beyond all scientific cal- 
culation and objective characterization. That 
is what Tagore stood for. In the words 
of Tagore, in Personality (p. 19) : ‘ Beauty 
is the ideal of perfect harmony which is in 
the Universal Being ; truth the perfect com- 
prehension of the universal mind.’ 


REALITY ім Авт 


According to Croce, art is devoid of any 
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reality-consciousness. In denying reality- 
consciousness to art, Croce makes common 
cause with artists like Thomas Hardy. 
Hardy, in The Esthetic Function of Lan- 
guage by A. Isenberg, (Journal of Philos- 
ophy, Vol. XLVI No. 1) is quoted as writ- 
ing: ‘Art is concerned with seemings only, 
the mission of art being to record impres- 
sions, not convictions. Intuition, however, 
in the words of Croce, is the undifferentiated 
unity of the perception of the real and of 
the simple image of the possible.’ Gentile 
shares Croce’s activistic idealism. He de- 
fines art as ‘the exaltation of the subject re- 
leased from the chains of the real’. Even 
if the matter is borrowed from nature and 
history it ‘is not there for its own sake but 
for the soul’s life, for its feeling. It repre- 
sents the ‘I’ as it stands in its subjective 
immediacy.’ (See The Theory of Mind as 
Pure Act, p. 223). ` 

Іп our intuition, we do not oppose our- 
selves as empirical beings to external reality 
but we simply objectify our impressions, 
whatever they might be. ‘Intuition reveals 
character, individual physiognomy? Tagore’s 
observation that art is the expression of 
selected personality, in our sense does not 
suggest the same thing. For Tagore's con- 
ception of art has reference to reality and, 
in his opinion, the artistic excellence is de- 
termined by its proximity to reality. Herc 
Tagore comes closer to Plato. Plato has 
also a similar criterion to judge the merit 
of any artistic work. Here we may note an- 
other anomaly in Tagore. Tagore is a sub- 
jectivist for whom all that is, is dependent 
on the subject for its existence. We hu- 
manize nature and nature in its turn helps 
us to develop. The subject determines the 
nature of the object and contributes to its 
being. So, when reality depends on the sub- 
ject for its existence and is real only in re- 
lation to ‘me’, we do not understand the 
necessity of introducing reality-consciousness 
in art. When reality itself is ‘ posited merely 
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for the convenience of exposition’, Tagore’s 
position becomes tenable only if we deny 
reality-consciousness in art as Croce did. 
Beauty, which is expression, is identical 
with art. This is Croce’s view. Tagore 
does not equate art with beauty. Beauty is 
the handmaid of art, according to Tagore, 
and not its ultimate significance. We have 
already pointed out that Tagore recognizes 
the importance of matter as well as of form 
in art. Form alone does not make art what 
it is. But Croce repeatedly tells us that it 
is form and form alone that makes a work 
of art worth the name. (A detailed discus- 
sion of the different theories may be found 
in Sri N. K. Gupta’s book, Rupa O Rasa.) 
An analytical study of the literature of 
Tagore and other master-artists of world 
literature will tell us that Tagore was not 
right in differing from Croce’s view that it 
is form, i.e. activity of the spirit, that makes 
a true werk of art. We do not deny that 
‘matter’ (to use a conventional term) is 
there but it has no ‘say’ in contributing to 
its aesthetic worth or artistic value. It is 
not the guiding factor in any work of art. 
A casual meeting with a former lady-love 
in a railway compartment, a wild flower on 
a crannied wall, a Trojan war, or the tragic 
death of 2 woman of ill-fame, are all equal- 
ly admissible as themes of true poetry, One 
of the oldest writers on poetics in Sanskrit 
remarks that there is nothing in the realm 
of being or in that of thought which does 
not serve the poet's purpose. Мо distinction 
is made there between one topic and another 
as regards fitness for poetic treatment. One 
subject is as good as another and there is 
none on which a fine poem could nót be 
written. Proximity of artistic 'matter' to 
reality, in the ordinary sense of the term, 
does not help to make true art. It is the 
form that lifts it to the level of art. Things 
may happen in one order and they may be 
recreated in a different order. Reality in 
art has been defined as that wherein we 
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do not experience the sense of want. There 
is no resemblance between nature and the 
work of art, yet we do not feel the lack, 
for there is something else which satisfies 
our aesthetic faculties. From a distance the 
true work of art gives us the impression of 
the ‘real’ but viewed at close quarters the 
illusion is dissipated. The only evidence of 
truth in art exists when it compels us to say, 
‘I see’, A donkey we may pass by im 
nature, but a donkey in art we must ac- 
knowledge even if it be a creature that de- 
plorably ignores all its natural history, even 
if it resembles a mushroom at its head and 
a palm-leaf at its tail. 


Tue Ешцонт оғ А Bro 


Art is not reality, nor the true representa- 
ton of it. It is mere 'technique' (as the 
Chinese art critics call it) and there is no 
prescribed rule at all to guide the artist. The 
nature of artistic creation has been explained 
in the Tantras thus: ‘The creation of the 
artist is like the flight of a bird from one 
tree to another leaving no trace of its flight 
in the air.’ This is true of all artistic crea- 
tion. Тһе spirit that creates soars higher 
than the ‘presented reality’ and the artistic 
creation is like a flight from one tree (pre- 
sented reality) to another (product of art). 
We cannot trace the trail through which the 
artist passed from one to the other. The 
spirit recreates the ‘presented reality?’ 
through imagination. This nature of recrea- 
tion has been explained by Tagore in The 
Religion of Man in the following words : 
* We can make truth ours by actively modu- 
lating its inter-relations. ‘This is the work of 
art.... For reality is not based in the sub- 
stance of things but in the principle of re- 
lationship. ... Reality is the definition of the 
Infinite which relates truth to the person. 
Reality is human ; it is what we are con- 
scious of, by which we are affected, that 
which we express. When we are intensely 
aware of it, we are aware of ourselves and 
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it gives us delight We live in it, 
we always widen its limits. Our arts 
and literature represent this creative ac- 
tivity which is fundamental in man’ 
And this re-creation, as the hand: 
work of spirit as artist, is of much higher 
spiritual value. It is poetic truth far re- 
moved from truth in the ordinary sense of 
correspondence with the factual reality. 
Tagore tells us of the higher spiritual value of 
such poetic truth in unambiguous terms, 
drawing a distinction between truth and 
Reality. Truth in Tagores scheme of 
aesthetics is of much higher value. What is 
real (vdstava) is not always true (satya). 
In Sahityer Swarup (p. 63—Visva Bharati 
Granthalaya, 1949), he tells how man knows 
his failings and shortcomings to be real but 
does not accept them as true. Truth is 
created in the handiwork of spirit, that is, 
art, philosophy, and religion. Sometimes 
* truth" is created along the line of the “тегі” 
but certainly this ‘real’ is not identical with 
the ‘true’. Art is one of the ways of creat- 
ing the ‘true’ and this is identical with 
self-expression іп Тарогез (ibid. 
p. 64). Tagore is not much concerned 
whether his notion of ‘ poetic truth’ is ac- 
corded recognition by scientists and histori- 
ans. This truth, he writes, gives us pure 
joy and it assures its acceptance (ibid. p. 8). 
Truth is thus created in the creative imagi- 
nation of the artist. That is why Tagore pro- 
claims that the poet's imagination has far 
greater importance than the real place of 
factual occurrence ; for in imagination the 
artistic facts are created and recreated per- 
petually. . 


view 


THE Impress or SPIRIT 


Tagore tells us that the readers of Valmiki 
have constructed a (mythical) biography of 
the poet on the basis of his poetry ; this 
biography is truer than the actual life-his- 
tory of the poet. Such mythical biographies 
are of higher spiritual value for they bear 
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the impress of the spirit. They are con- 
structed from data which are supplied by 
spirit itself. Poetic works or works of art 
are the result of the primary activity of the 
spirit. So we find Tagore telling us (ibid. 
p. 10) that he does not value so much the 
factual happenings in our day to day Ше 
as the handiworks of the spirit in man. 
Here he strikes the right note in asserting 
that poetic truth is of higher order than truth 
іп the sense of factual correspondence. 
But Тароге is not always consistent. Не re- 
tains in his scheme of art and art criticism 
the reality-consciousness which is of lesser 
spiritual value than the works of art them- 
selves, on his own admission. But Croce 
overcomes this anomaly which we find in 
Тароге, by holding that a true work of art 
does not refer to reality in any way. The 
reality-consciousness emerges on the next 
level and it is conspicuous by its absence on 
the art level. So, in one sense, both Tagore 
and Croce agree in denying reality-conscious- 
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ness in art. According to Croce, it is yet ta 
emerge on the logical level and according ta 
Tagore it is already transcended on the 
level of art and recreated in the imagina- 
tion of the artist, having a greater spiritual 
Thus we find that where Тароге is 
a poet and an artist he agrees with Croce 
unknowingly ; but as an art-critic he issues 
passports both to matter and to form and 
tells us that they are indispensable for any 
true work of art. This is logical contradic- 
tion. 

If, as Tagore says, ‘beauty is the expres- 
sion of truth’, and if this truth be ' the per- 
fect comprehension of the universal mind’, 
we do not understand how imaginary situa- 
tions, and our subjective reactions thereto, 
can be proper objects of artistic creations. 
Croce 1s certainly right here in his insistence 
on expression as the essence of art, and ex- 
pression, as Croce says, is the form in which 
the artistic content incarnates itself. 


value. 


When an essential element or ruling idea of an Art has reached its widest 
development and highest expression, so that every attempt to surpass its previous 
achievements is unavailing, it is a sure sign that the ruling idea is exhausted and 
consumed. Not genius itself can recall a period cnce concluded, or in course of 


conclusion. 


The endeavour to erect a new artistic edifice upon that idea as its 


sole basis, or to derive from that sole element the source of new artistic life, is 


futile ; it betrays a misconception of the laws by which all art is governed. 


It is a 


voluntary assumption of shackles reducing the wearer to sterility ; a lingering behind 
among tombs, when life, movement, and power are ahead of us—beyond. 

Art is immortal ; but as it is the sympathetic expression of that Thought of 
God of which our workl is the destined interpreter, it is, like it, progressive. It 


neither describes a circle, nor retraces paths already trod. 


It advances from epoch 


to epoch, continually enlarging its sphere and rising to a higher conception, so 
soon as the preceding conception has been completely evolved ; rebaptized in the 
name of a new Principle, so soon as the consequences of the former have been 


reduced to practice. 


Such, in fact, is the law of destiny in all things ; one epoch 


extinct, another commences ; and it is the office of Genius to penetrate and reveal 


its secret, 


Mazzini on “Тһе Philosophy of Music 
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ERHAPS the most important, and 
certainly the most controversial, of 
the current programmes for develop- 

ing agriculture in our country is that of co- 
operative farming. It is extremely impor- 
tant, therefore, that all the connected issues 
be discussed threadbare. I hope I shall be 


excused if I confine the present discussion ` 


to one of the key issues, the problem of in- 
come-distribution in a co-operative farm, in 
relation to payment for land. 

It 1s necessary, however, to restate clearly 
once more the main argument for the intro- 
duction of co-operative farming. For unless 
we can devise some feasible scheme of in- 
come-distribution that will help secure this 
objective, one may legitimately question the 
advisability of undertaking a programme of 
such basic institutional change. 

The prime objective of the programme is 
economic. Experience of other countries in 
a similar situation, as well as that of our own 
efforts of the last few years for rapid eco- 
nomic development, have taught us that the 
key to success lies in achieving a significant 
increase of agricultural output in the first 
instance. Only then can the industrial 
workers be provided with sufficient food, and 
the industries themselves with adequate raw 
materials to generate accelerated develop- 
ment. 'The question is How to secure the 
initial increase of agricultural output ? How 
to execute this all-important first action in 
the chain-reaction process ? 

It is no answer to say that the job сап 


be done if the farmers are provided with 
adequate amounts of fertilizer and water. 
Such an answer assumes that we can con- 
struct large-scale irrigation projects on the 
required scale and build the necessary num- 
ber of fertilizer plants. If we had such rc- 
sources, we would not have been a1 under- 
developed country. Only when we build a 
strong industrial base shall we be in a 
position to undertake such a programme. At 
present, apart from the obvious difficulty of 
obtaining the necessary capital goods, we 
cannot take up programmes of such order 
even if they are predominantly I:bour-in- 
tensive, because that will unleash inflation. 


WATER AND FERTILIZERS 


Some people believe that the initial thrust 
can be given by extending cheap and better 
services to the cultivator. They therefore 
offer such remedies as Service Со-орега- 
tives, Extension Service, and so on. Now 
no-one denies that provisions for timely and 
cheap credit, better marketing, training in 
improved methods of cultivation, and so on 
will help the farmer a great deal ; but it is 
well known that any significant increase in 
output requires more water or morc fertiliz- 
ers or both. Without these, it will be mere 
tinkering with the problem. The case for 
co-operative farming rests on the bclief that 
there is yet great scope for construction of 
irrigation and manuring projects on a re- 
gional and village basis, which will add con- 
siderably to agricultural output. Further 
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additions can be secured by executing pro- 
grammes of land reclamation, soil conserva- 
tion, bunding and so on. We have 
enough surplus man-power for carrying out 
such jobs ; but since these are collective in- 
vestments, farmers will not be interested in- 
dividually. Оп the other hand, the Govern- 
ment has neither the financial resources nor 
the organizational resources adequate for the 
task. 'Thus, co-operative farming is the 
only solution of this problem of initial in- 
vestment in agriculture. | 


Tue Basic PROBLEM 


Let us now turn to the main topic. Noth- 
ing is known yet regarding the lines of offi- 
cial thinking on what is perhaps the thorn- 
lest problem that has to be solved in a co- 
operative farm, the problem of income-distri- 
bution. Unless this problem is solved satis- 
factorily, co-operative farming will never 
prove to be a stable form of organization. 
This is not to deny that there may be many 
other factors, social, cultural, and even psy- 
chological—the heritage of а backward 
society—that will tend to disrupt the basis 
of the co-operative organization. ‘These also 
wil require careful attention and delicate 
handling. Few, however, will disagree that 
the economic factor will ordinarily be the 
decisive one. That is, the stability of the 
co-operative farm will largely depend on the 
fact of economic gain or otherwise to the 
members. If it pays more to stay within 
а co-operative farm than out of it, the idea 
of co-operative farming will sell itself. If 
it does not, nothing else will. Which policy 
of income-distribution is best calculated to 
secure this end ? In particular, what should 
be the method of payment for land ? 

The typical case to be considered, in this 
context, is one which concerns the cultiva- 
tors of a village, or a group of small adja- 
cent village, who own land but whose 
ownership holdings are not very markedly 
different in size. Тһе fact of differences in 
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‘quality will be taken into account in the 


scheme of income-distributon. Extreme dif- 
ferences in size, however can be assumed 
away since the accepted »olicy is aimed in 
that direction. There may also be cases 
where the land is not owned by the members 
of the co-operative farm, but is owned by 
the State and has been leased out to the 
farm on a fixed rent. Such cases, however, 
are more like collective farms because noth- 
ing need be paid to members on account of 
land ownership. Under :he existing prac- 
tice, rent is charged either as a fixed amount 
in cash, or as a fixed amount of the produce, 
or as a fixed proportionate amount of the 
produce. Which of these will be the most 
Suitable for our purpose? Іп our view, the 
practice of paying rent cf a fixed amount 
in kind should be adoptec by the co-opera- 
tive farm. For it is in :his way that the 
incentive to work can best be preserved. If 
payment for land-ownerskip is frozen for a 
certain period, then the extra income avail- 
able for distribution can Бе diverted to pay- 
ment for work, which will certainly en- 
courage the members to work harder and 
better. Of course, the purpose will be serv- 
ed equally, if not more, effectively, if the 
payment is fixed in cash, because prices are 
likely to rise. Since, howsver, the intention 
is not to lessen progressive.y the existing real 
return on land, a fixed amount of produce 
may be guaranteed. Obviously, if some 
members insist on a fixed cash payment, the 
farm should be permitted to enter into such 
a contract with these members as ап alterna- 
tive. 

The practice of paying a fixed proportion 
of the produce cannot be recommended be- 
cause it conflicts directly with the objective 
of strengthening incentive for work. This 
is because the land-labour ratio cannot be 
the same for each family in the farm. 
Hence, the larger the proportion of extra in- 
come distributed on account of land-owner- 
ship, the larger will be the relative gain of 
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the families whose land-labour ratios are 
higher than the average. Families which pro- 
vide more workers and work harder will nat- 
urally resent this as an exploitation of their 
labour. In our scheme of things, the small- 
scale agricultural investment projects that are 
expected to lead to increase in production, 
will be built up mainly by the extra labour 
provided. Тһе workers may naturally ex- 
pect, therefore, that any resulting increase in 
production should be imputed mainly to their 
efforts. One may also look at this extra 
payment to labour as a return on the capital 
they helped to build up; and since this 
capital was created mainly by labour, the 
return on it should be divided in proportion 
to labour provided. 


SUFFICIENT INCENTIVE 


It is not our purpose, however, to defend 
any particular theory of income-distribution. 
For the fact remains that the extra labour, 
or any capital built up by the extra labour, 
could not have secured any increase in pro- 
duction by itself, without the land being 
there. But, as the economists agree, the sup- 
ply of land does not depend on the return 
provided and the community will not be any 
poorer if the return on land is not allowed 
to increase along with the increase of produc- 
tivity. It may be pointed out that supply 
of land to the co-operative farm may be 
adversely affected even though the supply of 
land as a whole cannot be reduced. That 
is, owners of land may not be willing to join 
` the co-operative farms at all on these terms. 
This is precisely the reason why we advocate 
freezing of the real return on land at about 
the existing level. The rent for each plot 
of land, that is, the dividend on land-owner- 
ship, will be guaranteed at slightly more than 
the average level of, say, the preceding three 
or five years, and the contract will be enter- 
ed into for a short period, say five years, 
after which a farmer will have the option 
to leave the farm if he so desires. 
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Now what can the peasants gain by yefus- 
ing to join together in a co-operative farm ? 
Without the co-operative farm, the invest- 
ment projects will not come into existence 
and the productivity will not rise significant- 
ly. The peasant, thus, cannot expect to get 
more than what is being guaranteed in the 
co-operative farm, by not forming one. If 
he is promised, then, somewhat more than 
what he expects to make on his own, the 
edge will definitely be turned in favour of 
the co-operative farm. Of course, a few re- 
calcitrants will certainly stand to gain by 
staying out if the co-operative farm is assum- 
ed to exist and the local overhead investment 
projects are assumed to come into existence. 
"They will then be reaping the benefit of ex- 
ternal economies. But, obviously, what may 
be true for some cannot be true for all; 

- because if all want to take such advantage, 
none will gain, for the co-operative farm 
will not be formed at all. We can expect, 
therefore, that under the proposed terms the 
land-owners will be given enough incentive 
to join together in a co-operative farm. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


How long can the co-operative farm be 
expected to continue? What will happen 
at the end of the contract period ? Will the 
peasants agree to keep the farm going, or 
will they want to dissolve it? Obviously, 
so long as the local overhead projects are 
not exhausted, the farm will continue if we 
apply our policy correctly at the end of cach 
contract period ; that is, if the lancl-owneis 
are guaranteed from the next period a rate 
of return whitch they cannot expect to 
improve upon by opting out and dissolving 
the farm. Thus the farm can be stabilized 
during the period which matters from our 
standpoint, the period during which the local 
overhead investments projects havc to be 
built up mainly out of local resources 

It may be interesting to speculate on what 
is likely to happen as the local proj- 
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ects e gradually reach the saturation level. 
If other conditions remain the same, there 
will be no further incentive for the land-own- 
ers to continue in the co-operative farm. 
The overheads are already there and the 
benefits can be fully derived. The mainten- 
ance charge, which is likely to be small and 
can easily be realized by the local authorities 
through taxation on the holdings, may not 
be much of a burden. "Thus, the co-opera- 
tive farm may be expected to disintegrate at 
this stage. But, other conditions do not re- 
main the same; and the most important 
change that 1s expected to occur in this con- 
nection is the change in the real wage-level. 
As the economy develops, the real wage- 
level is likely to rise. If this presumption be 
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valid, then the peasant can retain and in- 
crease his income only by substituting ma- 
chinery for labour. In all likelihood, a peas- 
ant will not be able to do this on his own. 
Mechanized cultivation, as yet, is cheaper 
only on a large scale. But the peasant’s own 
holding is small ; also, he may not have the 
necessary resources. Thus, the need for 
overhead investment will gradually be re- 
placed by the need for mechanized cultiva- 
tion and co-operative farming may con- 
tinue. Theoretically speaking, there is a 
third alternative, of course, and that is a 
system where business enterprises or service 
co-operatives provide the necessary machin- 
ery on hire. If such a system materializes, 
family farming may replace co-operative. 


You are men, and as such you possess faculties, not merely physical, but in- 
tellectual and moral : faculties which it is your dutv to develop. 
You should be citizens, and as such exercise for the good of all certain rights 


which require a certain degree of education and a certain portion of time. 


It is 


clear that you ought to labour less and gain more than you now do. 
Sons of God, all of us, and brethren in Him and amongst ourselves, we are 


called to constitute one sole great Family. 


In this family there may exist such in- 


equality as is the result of diversity of aptitude, of capacity, or of disposition for 
labour, but it should be governed by one single pr.nciple : Whosoever is willing 
to give—for the benefit of the whole—that amount ог labour of which he is capable, 
ought to receive such amount of recompense for that labour as will enable him 
more or less to develop his individual life in each of the essential characteristics 
by which individual life is defined. ... 

Every change, every revolution that fails to advance us one step towards this 
ideal, which does not produce a moral and social progress corresponding to the 
political progress achieved, which does not result in one degree of improvement of 
the material condition of the poorer classes, violates the Providential Design. ... 

How and by what means can we reach this point? ... Тһе remedy is to be 
found in the union of labour and capital in the same hands. 

When society shall recognise no other distinction save the distinction between 
producers and consumers ; or rather when every man shall be alike producer and 
consumer ; when the profits of labour ... shall belong entirely to those who per- 
form the labour, all the permanent causes of your Doverty will be removed. ... 

Mazzini on ‘The Economical Question’ 


BOOK 


Prayer. By Friedrich Heiler. (Oxford 
University Press, New York. 376 pp. 
1958. $2.50) 


Since prayer is the heart and centre of all 
religion, Dr. Heiler chose prayer as his sub- 
ject for a study in the history and psycholo- 
gy of religion. Іп prayer he sees the great 
bond not only of Christendom, but of all 
mankind. ‘ Prayer is the most tangible proof 
of the fact that the whole of mankind is 
seeking after God ; or—to put it more cor- 
rectly —that it is sought by God. 


In thirteen chapters the author reviews the 
course of prayer from its prototype in the 
free spontaneous petitionary prayer of primi- 
tive man, to its development into ritual 
prayer, and from there to the problems rais- 
ed by philosophical thought. Тһе real 
philosophical problem centres in the chang- 
ing conception of God and the introduction 
of rational philosophical thought. Тһе au- 
thor quotes Schopenhauer who said, ‘If we 
make an idol of wood, stone, or metal, or 
put it together out of abstract conceptions, 
it is all one. It remains idolatry as soon as 
we have before us a personal Being to whom 
we sacrifice, on whom we call and to whom 
we give thanks. At bottom, it matters not 
at all, whether we sacrifice our sheep or our 
inclinations ; every rite or prayer testifies un- 
questionably to idolatry.' Nevertheless, the 
author shows that the philosophical ideal of 
prayer possesses no constructive energy. Just 
as rites and incantations could not stifle 
simple prayer, so philosophical criticism 
could not kill it. There arises an inner neces- 
‚ sity for man to pray. “Тһе distresses of life 
are too heavy, the will to live too strong, 
the liberating and consoling power of prayer 
too wonderful for man to be able to satisfy 
himself with the chill prayer of a philoso- 
phical ideal. Natural prayer is indestruct- 


REVIEW " 
ible. By its power and passion it lives in all 
lands and times ; still more wonderfully and 
more powerfully it lives in the devotional 
life of great religious personalities. ’ 

So the author brings us to the feet of some 
of the great masters of religion and we hear 
from them the prayer which is the free, 
spontaneous expression of experiences which 
emerge on the heights of the devotional Шс 
and which deeply stir the soul. As in the 
case of St. Francis, this pure and intimate 
prayer-life is often not evangelical, but mys- 
tical. ‘States of mind which are pcculiarly 
mystical such as inner unity and peace, 
serenity, love, yearning for the Highest, arc 
mingled with convictions of faith, trust, con- 
fidence, and consolation, so that prophetic 
passion breathes warmth and strength into 
the quietude of the mystic’s heart.’ 

Prayer is defined as “а hving com- 
munion of the religious man with God, con- 
ceived as personal and present in experience, 
a communion which reflects the forms of the 
social relations of humanity’. While primi- 
tive man believes that God dwells in a visible 
place, a place to which he must hasten when 
he would pray, the religious genius ехрегі- 
ences the divine presence in the stillness of 
his own heart and in the deepest recesses of 
his soul. It is always the reverential and 
trustful consciousness of the living presence 
of God, which is the keynote of the genuine 
prayer-experience. ' The historian and psy- 
chologist of religion can only be a spectator 
and interpreter of that deep and powerful 
life which is ugveiled in prayer: only the 
religious man can penetrate the inystery. 
But in the final analysis scientific inquiry 
stands under the same overwhelming impres- 
sion as living religion. It is compelled to 
agree with the confession of Chrysostom: 
“There is nothing more powerful than prayer 

. nothing to be compared with it”? 
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Dr. Rudolph Salat, Director of uNxsco’s 
Department of Cultural Activities, visited 
the Institute on 8 November and was con- 
ducted over the new building, when the 
activities of the various departments were ex- 
plained to him. A long and valuable dis- 
cussion was held with Dr. Salat on questions 
relating to the varying roles of individual 
cultures, understanding between East and 
West, and the need for a better under- 
standing in the East of western cultural 
values. On the following day, Dr. Salat 
again went to the Institute and conferred 
with some members of the Institute's Manag- 
ing Committee. It was decided that towards 
the end of 1960 the Institute would hold, in 
collaboration with UNESCO, an East-West 
cultural conference relating to UNESCO’S 
major project on the Mutual Appreciation 
of Eastern and Western Cultural Values. 

* * * 


On 16 November some friends were invited 
to the Institute to meet Mr. Frank Gardner, 
Borough Librarian of Luton, Bedfordshire, 
England, who was on a tour of Asia, spon- 
sored by unesco, in connection with the 
Reading Materials Project. 


* * * 


Professer Т. Н. Marshall, Director of the 
Department of Social Sciences, UNESCO, 
visited the Institute іп November. 

* * * 

А Bengali class for non-Bengalis is con- 
ducted every Friday at 6 p.m. by Professor 
Saurindra Kumar De, М.А. All interested 
are invited to join. 

* * * 


On Wednesdays, at 6 p.m., Swami Omkara- 
nanda conducts a class on the Upanisads. 
In November his discourses were on the 
Svetásvatara Upanisad. The average attend- 
ance was 385. 


DECEMBER LECTURES 
At 6 p.m. 


Religion in Rabindranath 
Speaker : 


. December 5 


Batuknath Bhattacharya, M.A., B.L. 


President : Principal Amiya Kumar Mazumdar, М.А. 


December 12 


Speaker : 
President : 


December 19 


Speaker : 

President : 
December 26 International Co-operation 
Speake : 
President : 


e 
Tolstoy—His Mind and Art 


Sudhansu Mohan Banerjee, M.A., BL., LA. & AS. 
Swami Vimalananda 


Sita’s Lamentations as Depicted in Pravarasena’s * Setubandha ' 


Radhagovinda Basak, M.A., Ph.D. 
Professor Tripurari Chakravarti, M.A. 


Animesh Chandra Roy Chaudhury, M.A. 
Professor Nirmal Chandra Bhattacharyya, M.A. 
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THE GULTURAL HERITAGE OF INDIA, first published in three volumes in 
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dependent volumes. 


THE PRESENT volume is devoted to the Philosophies. It incorporates exposi- 
tions of the different systems and problems of Indian philosophy by thirty-four 
Indian scholars, specialists in their own subjects. 
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systems of thought. 
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Introduction by 
BHARATARATNA BHAGAWAN DAS, M.A., D.Litt. 
THIS volume, devoted to the Religions, gives, in a compreaensive manner, 
an account of the various sects and cults living in India and shows the 
remarkable variety of the religious quest which allows each sect and cult to 
follow its own line of argument, and its own special viewpoint. 
Double Crown 8vo. Size (10x 73") 720 Pages апі 
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for advancement of 
medical scierice 


Wand service to humanity, 


For a drug industry, the co-ordination of the three units, namely (a) Research and Control, 
(b) Clinical Study апа (c) Production is the spearhead of advance. Bengal Immunity 
Co., Ltd., the premier institution for manufacture of Biological and Pharmaceutical pro- 
ducts, has harnessed and co-ordinated these three units: 


mm 


RESEARCH. 


The Bengal Immunity Therapeutic Ward—at К. С. Kar 
Medical College Hospitals, Calcutta, consisting of 24 
beds, fully equipped and maintained by the Company. 


Here full facilities are available for testing the efficacy 
of drugs evolved. 
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The Benga! Immunity В h Inatitute—at 29, Lower 
Circulate Road, Calcuttá-l€. Researches cacied on- 
(i) fundamental research ; (ii) improvement, stand- 
ardisation and evaluation of medicaments; (ш) 
improvement of existing processes; (iv) development 
of newer techniques; (v) research for newer drugs ; 
(vi) inter-allied problems. Fully equipped with an 
up-to-date library, physico-chemical & other appliances 
and a museum of Indian medicinal planta. 


CLINICAL 
STUDY. 








The Benga) dried Laboratory—at Рагападоге, 
24 Parganas, manned by efficient technical staff and 
equipped with various appliances for the production 
of Sera, Vaccines, Organo-therapeutic products hke 
Liver, Pituitary, Adrenaline, Bile salts, etc, various 
pharmaceutical preparations end a large number of 
modern synthetic drugs 
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Prepared from antiseptic neem oil und pleasantly perfumed, Margo Is the 
ideal soap for even the most tendeP skin. The sich cmolllent lother of 
Margo soap penetrates deep into the pores, thoroughly cleansing the skin 
of all impurities. Tested for quality at tvery stage of manufacture, 
Margo soap keeps you extra clean and extra fresh oll day fong. 








the ideal family soap 
THE CALCUTTA CHEMICAL CO, LTD. CALCUTTA-29, 
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